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it is A DARKEY’S FAITH IN MIRACLES. 


‘k to In Zanesville, Ohio, there are many colored people. 
‘me | who live by barbering and other light work. They 
= : ‘i are for the most part an orderly and quiet people, 
a ) ‘ket | niany ot them religious, havi .gachurch of their own, 
mrad fr ays. | and an ebony minister, of all of which they are justly 
t t lom | proud. One cold evening, in the time ofa great re- 
' : mp | vival in the church, this ebony expounder was deliv- 

‘ had | ering a powerful appeal on “ faith,” the groans and 
m4 ste und | sobs of his hearers giving token of his effect upon 
u (' «x \nly | their impressible natures. The tears stood upon his 
ang well | own dark cheeks, his voice quivered like distant 
thunder, while he emphasized his words by vigorous 

blows upon the table. In the midst of all this, the 
stove, agitated by his jarring blows, rolled over on 
the floor. Brother Lewis, the high man of the church 
ya. cys tind. | had located himself near the comforter of shins. He 
wer) s+ omma | Stood irresolute, when the voice of his minister came 
to him laden with faith: “ Pick up de stobe, Brudder 

reve Uecu here | Lewis—pick up de stobe; de Lord wont let it burn 
osity was | you!” Brother Lewis's mind was filled up with mir- 
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ght ur f'tue par- | acles of faith he had heard that evening, so he yielded 
rectly to the kite. on, | to the appeal of his preacher, grabbed the hot stove, 
bigs —: but dropped it instantly, and turning his reprvachful 
eyes to the disciple of faith, replied: “De debble he 
Ten .rendv. She wont!” | 
veil Levez: dia a.” > 4 





























A PRECOCIOUS BOY. 
we “~- irl) “Mamma,” said a little three year old, blue-eyed, 

‘ +s 4@|chubby-faced boy the other day, after several mo- 

Wait Nery * ed | ments’ serious cogita‘ion—“ mamma, suppose you 
if | was a little boy, and I was you?” 
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(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) the hill where the tall chimneys of the rolling-mill | come, sooner or later, when I should be emancipated | Well—thereis little need for me to tell all that he 
‘ are vomiting out smoke and flame against the dull | from her irksome care, and be placed in a brighter | said. He ioid me, in avery simple and unaffected 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


t. Mamma, who had just declined giving the young 


gentleman any more bread and molasses, said 
well?” c 
“T’d let you have plenty molasses, mamma, and I’d 
ask papa for money to buy cakes at the corner—two 
dollars’ worth.” 
“And if I was a little boy,” said mamma, “I 
wouldn’t frown and be ugly, and kick the chairs, when 
my mamma told me she couldn’t give me more mo- 
lasses and cake than were good for me.” 

“Ah! but you can’t be a little boy,” said the 
youngster, who ‘nstinctively felt that this was a 
heavy dig in his infantile sides; “and you can’t get 
a big ladder, and climb up to God fur him to make 
you over, aha!” triumphant. 

Mamma was silent; more molasses was the result. 





THE DIFFERENCE, 
Biil Triplett, a son of “ Old Kentucky,” many 





| Trapuall—of whom he boasted as an old friend, and 
| Who was a whole-souled fellow—and asked the loan 


' ture on the Whig ticket; but Biil was an inveterate 
' Democrat. When he asked the loan on this occasion, 
Fred said, “ Bill, how does it happen that when you 

want money you always come to me, but when I’m a 
‘candidate you are always opposed to me?” This 


*he, « Fred, look at me right goud! I'l) tell you: 


vas that of making a pledge about once a month 
‘rat he would never chew another piece. He broke 
‘ris pledge as often as he made it. The last time I 


years ago emigrated to Arkansas, and lived in a kind 
of hand-to-mouth sort of way, till finally he was re- 
duced to the extremity of borrowing all the ready 
cash he could get hold of. One day he went to Fred 


of ten dollars. Fred was a candidate for the legisla- 


ought to have been a poser, but Bill was smart. Said 


“* Politically I’m opposed to you, but financially, I’m 
your friend!” 
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AN APT SIMILE. 


Mr. Mudie, the author of some popular works on 
“The Seasons,” was originally a teacher in Dundee. 
He happened to be one of a tea-party at the house of 
the Rev. Dr. M——. The dovtor was reputed for 
suavity of his manners, and his especial politeness 
towards the tair sex. Handing a dish of honey to 
ne of the ladies, he said, in his wonted manner, ** Do 
‘ake a little honey, Miss —, ’tis so sweet—so like 
yourself.” 

Mr. Mudie could not restrain his native tendency to 
\umor, so, handing the butter dish to the host, he 
xclaimed, *‘ Do take a little butter, doctor, it’s sutt— 
v like yourself.” 





BROKEN PLEDGES. 


Richards was an inevitable chewer of tobacco. To 
‘reak himself of the habit, he took up another, which 


‘w him, he told me he had broken off for good, but 
»w, as I met him, he was taking another chew. 

“ Why, Richards,” says I, “ you told me you had 
ven up that habit, but I see you are at it again.” 
Yes,” he replied, “I have gone to chewing, and 
rt of lying!” 





8 it requ.re to make a large catamount. 

Why does the fool who never laughs remind you of 
’ wisest of men ?—Because he’s a Solemn'un, 

. MISNOMER.—Calling a certain nether garment 
woes four and five feet in diameter, a petty- 
t. 

Vhena boy tries to stick his moter, what musical 
‘position does he remind you of?—The Stab at 
‘er. 














STEENIE’S TEN YEARS: 


— OR, — 


The Tragedy at the Bll. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 








I. 


HE little cottage where I have 
dwelt for the past ten years, 
and where I hope, by the bless- 
ing of God, to pass the remain- 
der of mylife, is ha'lowed to me 
by very sweet and very mourn- 
ful memories. It is but asmall 
and unpretentious place; too 
much 80, the neighbors say, for 
Grant Wilson’s widow. I 
know it is natural that they 
should think so, for Grant died 
wealthy, and-all that was his 
is mine now—the farms, the 
railroad stock, the rolling-mill, 
and his money in the bank— 
.» andIam richer now than he 
was at any time of his life. Of course, the neighbors 
speak as simple country-folk are wont to do, and can 
see no good reason why I should not live in Grant 
Wilson’s great mansion, the grandest house around 
Renfrew. They make no allowance for feelings 
which they cannot understand; and [ do not care to 
explain to them that all the joys and sorrows of these 
years, partaken of in this house with those since 
dead, have bound my heart to this humble home with 
ties which may not be unloosed. 

My cottage stands nearly at the head of the long 
street that straggles throagh the village, as you see 
such streets in the west of England. It does not 
concern what is here to be told, to minutely de- 
scribe either house, or street, or village. The former 
is small, as I said, half-gothic in shape, and painted 
brown. There is alittle yard before, with a few 
lilacs and flowering currants, and beyond them a 
white paling, with a gate that swings in and out, A 
gravelled walk leads up from the “gate to the front 
steps, and as my seat is almost always by one of the 
front windows, it is not often that the swinging of 
the gate, or the sound of feet on the gravel, do not 
betray the visitor before his hand has touched the 
knocker. All these are trifling things to speak of; 
but that gate has swung after a form, and there have 
been feet on that gravel, and hands on that knocker, 
which have sent swift dismay and terror to my poor 
heart. I will tell you of all this, by-and-by. 

There is one honeysuckle vine in the yard, and 
that was trained to grow over my window, ten years 
ago. It was my first husband who did it; he saw 
that I fancied the place to sit by with my sewing, 
and so took the trouble fo please me, for he knew I 
loved honeysuckle. He laughed one of his odd, 
pleasant laughs, as he pointed with his hammer to 
the little vine, and said: 

“There, Steenie, it’s all Icando now. The thing 
is toosmall to hide you yet; but mayhap after some 
years, the men who pass by the paling wont be able 
to see your pretty face for it.” 

And the time did come when the branches had 
clambered up over the window, and when the sweet- 
breathed blossoms hung close by my face as I sewed 
by it; but it was long after Freeman Raynor had 
gone home to a habitation where there are sweeter 
airs than the breath of flowers. Dear, precious 
heart!—your troubles were not as mine, and God be 
thanked that they were not. 

Only one week is left of this October, and red ber- 
ries in place of red blossoms hang on the vine. 
Through the browning leaves I can see out beyond 


twilight sky, with every blast of the huge bellows 
that works within. It is half a mile away, but the 
clang of the machinery comes faintly to my ear, 
mellowed by the distance. Just beyond the mill is 
the graveyard, filled in so thickly with trees and 
shrubbery that there is but here and there a tomb- 
stone to be seen from this distance. There lie my 
two dead husbands, Freeman Raynor and Grant 
Wilson, and there, too is the baby, Freeman’s child; 
yonder is the rolling-mill which worked out so much 
that was eventful in their fates and mine, and here 
is the house from which I followed them to the grave. 
Ah, well-a-day! Their story and mine can have 
nothing very cheerful in the telling, and widow’s 
weeds seem sad enough when twice worn before a 
woman’s life is well past the thirtieth milestone; 
but God has suffered it, and his will must be done. 
the story isat best a sombre one, and my way of 

ling it will be an old woman's garrulous way; but 
it shall be told, and those will tell it better who may 
think it worth repeating. 


il. 

Only eleven years ago—it is hard to think that it 
is not twice as many—I was nineteen years old, and 
lived with my Aunt Eunice Brockway, ten miles 
from this village. She had been my father’s only 
sister, and as father and mother were both dead, and 
Aunt Eunice was my only near relative, I came to 
her, and lived with her until a home was made for 
mehere. My life was not over-pleasant with her, for 
her ways were not such as would give much hap- 
piness toa bright, volatile nature such as mine then 
was. She had never married, and had dwelt alone 
for twenty years before she took me to her house. 
Her faith, like her face, was hard and unattractive; 
she would have no sunshine nor levity on earth, but 
thought that all mankind and womankind should be 
squared to a rigid standard of duty, which should be 
sought for day andnight. It was a dry, puritanic 
creed, persisted in with all sincerity, and one that 
made her happy only when miserable, if such a con- 
tradiction in human nature can exist. With all the 
strength of her character, she strove to mould me 
into a disciple of her creed, and bated no effort while 
there was any hope of success. Her discipline was 
not one of bodily hardship, nor did she try to enforce 
her doctrine by punishment while I was small, nor 
by any serious deprivations in my later girlhood ; but 
her lectures, her admonitions, and her reproofs, were 
daily directed to my ears. Poor Aunt Eunive! 
Hers was a dreary waste of life, illumined by no 
light of real affection or true friendship. The neigh- 
bors respected her for a well-meaning but mistaken 
woman; and when she died, two years since, I trust 
she found a different rest than that heaven of un- 
ending toil which she often declared to me was her 
highest hope. 

My first lover came when my nineteenth year was 
just past. He was an odd kind of a man to be 
pleased with me, for I was gay and light-hearted, and 
he seemed always grave and thoughtful. There were 
some, in those days, kind enough to call me hand- 
some, and to flatter me by saying that such great 
brown eyes and hair to match, and so sweet a mouth 
as mine, were not to be found in the whole country. 
If there was anything attractive about me, it must 
have been of a positive kind, or Aunt Eunice would 
certainly have disguised it past all discovery, by the 
antiquated dresses she made me wear, and the hideous 
caps she brought out from her old chest to conceal 
my hair with. “It is our duty, Stephanie,” she 
would say, “to take no pride in this perishable 
earthly tabernacle.” And 1 submitted, with a men- 
tal protest that there should one day be a change in 
my wardrobe which Aunt Eunice would neither 
countenance nor control. ‘All the inflictions of her 
disagreeable philosophy were the more patiently 
borne, because of the thought that they would not 





the gate, across the road and the common, and up 


and better way of life. And yet, much as I craved 
this self-promised time, it did not seem to me that it 
had come when Grant Wilson asked me to be his 
wife. ‘ 

He was, as I have said, an odd kind of man to be 
pleased with me. He was twelve years older than I, 
of a tall, gaunt, ungraceful figure, and a face that 
was singular, but far from handsome. It was pale 
and cadaverous, with sharp, strong features, and a 
wide, overhanging forehead, which was shaded with 
a mass of straggling black hair. His eyes were al- 
most handsome; they were of a grayish cast, soft 
and luminous, and utterly contradicted the rest of 
his face. To see him with his eyelids shut, you 
would have said that he was a cold, calculating man 
of trade; but from his whole face, you would have 
been half inclined to pronounce him a benevolent 
physician, much irked and troubled by his cares and 
labors. This continual dispute, as it were, between 
the features of that strange face for the mastery of 
expression, must have interested even those who did 
not like the man, and would have instantly puzzled 
astranger. Men could not read him, nor women 
either; and.this was the charastef Phat heard given 
to him long before some perverse destiny sent him 
to my aunt’s uncomely house to ask mé to be his 
wife. I had known him slightly for séveral years, 
and had answered his “‘ good morning, Miss Ste- 
phanie.” 

Many times, when in the early mornings of 
the last summer he used to ride by the house, on 
his way to the rolling-mill, as I was laboring in the 
yard to encourage two disconsolate rose-bushes to 
bloom. He was not a graceful horseman, and aside 
from the fact that he was the wealthy Mr. Wilson, 
would have attracted no attention above any other 
man ofhis years. I remember two or three occa- 
sions when I had seen him in a cheerful mood; 
these were the tea-drinkings of the neighborhood, 
which I was sometimes permitted to attend. He 
used to come sometimes, and I have seen him when 
he became interested in the generally prosy talk of 
the circle, when there was a flash from his eyes 
which seemed to set all his features in harmony, and 
when he talked well, and in a not unpleasant voice. 
Once or twice he had sought me out, and tried to 
talk with me, in his quiet way; but there had been 
nothing between us which the sharpest eyes could 
have construed into any appearance of preference, 
much less of affection. I had been told that he was 
very rich; that he owned the rolling-mill at Renfrew, 
and had stock in much of the material that was 
taken from it and laid into railroads all over the 
country, and that he was a catch for any of us. I 
knew it all; and because I did not put forth my 
efforts with the others, and strive as they did to 
secure him, I think I have aright to say that there 
was no artfulness among my faults. I must say this. 
I must declare, with all the truthfulness of my na- 
ture, that I never lured him to love me with that 
love which was afterward so baneful to me and 
mine. 

Upon this particular morning, much to my sur- 
prise, he had di ted and fastened his horse by 
our gate, and his usual salutation was given as he 
walked up the path toward me. It seemed odd 
enough that he should come to our house, as he had 
never done so before; but I invited him in, and he 
followed me into the sitting-room, where my aunt 
presently appeared. I had hardly done more than 
to say yes and no to his remarks; and without the 
least suspicion that I was doing exactly what I was 
desired to by our visitor, I presently made an excuse 
to return to my sun-bonnet and rose-bushes. He 
must have stayed in the house half'an hour after 
this; I heard nothing more of him until some one 
spoke my name; and then looking up from the 
ground where I had knelt to dig about the rosebush, 
I discovered Mr. Wilson standing close by me, while 
Aunt Eunice was in the doorway, shading her eyes 
with her hand as she looked at us. 








always be my burdens, but that the happy day must 


way, that he was a rich man who had no one to love, 
and that his heart was yearning for affection and 
sympathy. He said that of all the girls he knew, none 
seemed to him so desirable for his wife as I; and here 
my eyes must have revealed my astonishment. Then 
he said he had spoken tomy aunt, who had consent- 
ed, on conditions, to his proposal. All that he said 
was spoken very slowly and quietly, after his usual 
fashion, so that I had time to recover from my sur- 
prise before he reached the end of his story. And, 
although there was not the first thoughtin my mind 
of giving him any other answer than that hard word 
of two letters, I must have been stony-hearted in- 
deed, if I could have heard his closing words without 
being touched by them. 

“ My happiness rests with you, Steenie.” He had 
never before ventured on anything but “‘ Miss Stepha- 
nie.” “ Perhaps it is too much for a cold, serious 
man like myself to ask for your love; but if you can 
give me a little of it—just a little—I think you can 
come to love me well, by-and-by, My life has not 
been a happy one,” and here his voice quavered, 
and there wasa shining moisture in his eyes; ‘ but 
I have counted on you to make it so, and hope with 
all the earnestness of my soul that I shall not be dis- 
appointed. It would be a hard and cruel blow, 
Steenie, that should crush this hope.” ‘ 

It required but a few words for me to tell him 
that I did not love him at all, and so coukd not mar- 
ry him; and I suppose the words were spoken as 
stammeringly and ungracefully as might be expected 
from me, although I tried to say them kindly. He 
knitted his brows a little, and as I looked down, I 
saw that his hands were working nervously at the 
handle of his riding-whip. 

“T am very sorry,” he said; but not at all harshly. 
* Will you not say that you will try'to think better 
of me, and give me a chance to show you that I de- 
serve your love?” 

ThenI toid him frankly that it was painful to me 
to say it, but that he must not deceive himself by the 
hope; that I respected him as a friend, but that it 
would be worse than hypocrisy in me to give my 
hand where my heart could not go also. Before I 
had finisbed, he abruptly pressed my hand, dropped 
it, and said: 

** Good-by, then, Steenie. Perhaps this has been 
foolish in me; but it is the first, and it shall be the 
Jast time, that ' shall speak ia this way to a woman. 
I shall try not to think bitterly of you; but you do 
not know, Stephanie Brockway, how keenly you have 
pained me.” 

He mounted his horse and disappeared at a gallop 
down the road. I watched him till he could no longer 
be seen, mentally pronouncing the whole affair to be 
wonderfully strange, and asking myself if there was 
another girl in the country who would refuse such an 
offer? 

Aunt Eunice was still standing in the doorway, 
and regarded me with more satisfaction than gen- 
erally appeared on her lugubrious face, as I slowly 
walked to her. 

‘Well, Stephanie,” she said, “it can hardly be 
said that you deserve such good fortune as this. It 
is only by the most faithful and conscientious dis- 
charge of her duty, that any girl can merit it. But 
such things don’t always go by merits; andI only 
hope that you’ll constantly have your duty before 
you hereaiter.” 

I despair of conveying in language a tithe of the 
consternation which she manifested, when she was 
informed thatI had rejected Mr. Wilson. She raised 
both hands and both eyes, and was for an instant 
speechless. 

“It was certainly my duty, auntie,” I said, hoping 
to avert the gathering storm. “I do not love 
him, and could not be so mercenary as to act the 
terrible lie of pretending it. Your religion is worth 
little, if it will not sustain me in this.” 

She tried to speak—but her emotions were too 





great for utterance; and with one look of sorrowful 











MINOR JOKES. 
The smaller the calibre of the mind, the greater 
2 bore of a perpetually open mouth. 
Dundreary says the only parting that ever troubled ° 
n, was the parting of his back buir. 
JUESTION IN ZOOLOGY.—What amount of cats 
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indignation, she withdrew to her own chamber. It 
was not nntil long afterward that I learned how great 
was the grief which my course had caused her. The 
possibility of such an offer had no more occurred to 
her than to me; and when it came, it opened to her 
excited vision a vista of wealth and prosperity which 
quite upset, her severe convictions of right; and the 
disappointment, tinctured, it may be, with some 
shade of self-reproach, was a grievous one. Her 
° poor, thin face was a living reproofto me for weeks 
after, and her voice often bewailed my ungrateful 
conduct, asshe chose to term it. I cherish no re- 
sentment to her memory, painful as were the effects 
of hér strange inconsistency; she was no better, no 
worse; than the Aunt Eunices of this world. My 
lifé became unhappy; positively happy, anything 
more than cheerful, it had never been. Perhaps if I 
had been educated in a t school than that of 
my aunt, my answer to Grant Wilson might have 
been different; but my heart yearned as fervently as 
hisown fora true and genuine affection, and the 
austerity of my aunt had stiniulated the aspiration. 
There was nothing in him for me to love; and I was 
too aftless] to realize that hearts are sometimes sold 
as well as given away. 

If I have lingered over this first link in the chain 
that fate was forging for me, it is because I can now 
realize how significantly it prefaced the strange 
events that followed. There is no pleasure in re- 
calling it now, after the remorseless tide of years has 
swept away the foundations of my happiness. It is 

b better that my pen should hasten with its record. 
came to our neighborhood; Freeman Raynor, whom 
I afterward married. I hardly know what errand 
brought him to the home; it was chance, I think—or 

% fate—God knows. It is many a year now since the 
fluttering of the heart was over with me, and I know 
of the smiles and winks that you see now-a-days, 
when “love at first sight” is mentioned, but the 
memory of Freeman Raynor is too sacred for shame. 
I did love him from the first, before he asked it of 
‘me, and hesitate not to avow it. He was as young 
as I, and handsome in other eyes than mine; hand- 
some with a beauty which painters cannot copy, and 

, which women cannot help loving. After the first 
time I had seen him, I could not have described him: 

.| my heart was too painfully agitated to dwell on form 
or features; but I know now that his hair was auburn, 
and his eyes were blue; that his voice had the music 
of manhood in it, and that he was tall, and hardy, 
and well-made. There isa book somewhere in the 
library up stairs, with a leaf turned down at this 
passage. “Aman is always handsome and graceful 
in the eyes of her who loves him.” Why should I 
say more? 

My lite seemed to have just begun, when, hardly 
three weeks after I first saw him, he came to me one 
day and asked the same question that Grant Wilson 
had asked before him. After ten years of mingled 
pain and pleasure, I can find no moment so happy as 
that one. Tears fill my eyes at the thought of his 
youthful, joyous face, covered now by the mould of 
the graveyard. I have promised twice, but I have 
loved but once! 

Freeman was, as he told me, a master mechanic, 
and was engaged to work at Renfrew, beginning with 
the first of the coming month. With all the eloquence 
of his love, he urged me to consent to an immediate 
marriage, and told me why he wished it. 

“It’s true that I’ve nothing to depend on, just 
now, Steenie,” he said, ‘‘ except this good right arm, 
a tolerable head, anda beggarly hundred pounds in 
my pocket; but I’d much rather be settled now, and 
leave the future to industry and luck, than wait a 
year or two, and then be no better off. Life has just 
begun with us, one might say; and why nat begin it 
together? We shall be stronger together, Steenie, 
girl; andI think there’s little enough time in this 
weary world for love, make the best of it.” 

Of course, he had hisown way. Aunt Eunice never 
liked him; the loss of my first lover had so soured 
her spirit, that she was unreasonably prejudiced 
against Freeman, from the first; and it was only 
when she found that we were both determined, that 
she ungraciously assented to our being married in 
her house. All my slender resources, with some as- 
sistance from Freeman, were applied to the pur- 
chase of a scanty outfit; and it was witha sigh of 
real relief, that I discarded the quaint dresses and 
bonnets which had so long disguised me, and arrayed 
myself in a style more becoming to the present cen- 
tury. My horritied aunt declared that I was “ trick- 
ed out in a fashion that was perfectly disgraceful ;” 
but Freeman pronounced me ‘‘a decided improve- 
ment on the Aunt Eunice model ;” so that I was well 
satistied with the change. To appear well in his 
eyes was ambition enough for me, and the frowns of 
my aunt were cheerfully endured, 

** You'll always regret it, Stephanie—always, after 
you’ve got your senses back. Marriage is no frolic, 
child, and it is far from my wish to see you leave my 
roof as you are leaving it. Remember that, when 
you have finished your hey-day.” 

They were harsh words for her to speak, while my 
husband’s first kiss was warm on my lips. She did 
not refuse to kiss me when we bade her farewell, but 
the frown hardly left her face while we were in sight. 
The chill of such a parting affected me deeply, and 
I could not speak for several moments. Freeman 
quickly noticed my emotion. 

‘ } think I must not stop whipping the horse,” he 
rattled on in his exuberant flow of spirits, “ till he 





III. 
Barely six months after this episode, a stranger 
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takes us out of sight of that old ogress and her castle. 
Why, you’re crying, Steenie! Has your amiable 
aunt’s godspeed given you the blues? We'll just 
allow her to have a goo time by herself, and swal- 
low her wrath ; and maybe we’ll show her, by-and-by, 
that Steenie Raynor’s husband is not to be sneezed 
at.” 

“And where in Renfrew are we to live?” I asked, 
for the first time, after he had brought a smile to my 
face by his light-hearted talk. . . 

“Ah! that must be a secret for at least another 
half hour. Ihaven’t said anything about it, for I 
wanted to give youa surprise. You'll have a pleas- 
ant home, Steenie, I hope, and one that you'll be 
satisfied with for 'a few years; at least, until we’re 
able to buy the rolling-mill, and I can be master, in- 
stead of overseer.” 

Rolling-mill, master, and overseer—what did the 
man mean? My puzzled face showed him that he 
was not understood; so after enjoying my perplexity 
for a moment, he told me that he had been engaged 
by Mr. Grant Wilson, to be overseer at the rolling- 
mill, with wages such as he had hardly dared to ask 
for. But Mr. Wilson was so well satisfied with him, 
and with the recommen#ation that he had been able 
to bring from Sheffield, where he was last employed, 
that he had made him a most liberal offer, which 
Freeman had accepted at once. It was odd enough, 
under the circumstances, that Mr. Wilson should be 
his employer; and acting upon my first impulse, I 
told my husband of my acquaintance with Mr. 
Wilson, and of what had passed between us. Free- 
man listened with open-eyed surprise—looked puz- 
zled, and a little vexed—and finally gave a hearty 
laugh. 

“Very odd, indeed, Steenie,’’ he said; “ but there’s 
nothing alarming to our future prospects in it. I 
don’t blame Mr. Wilson for wanting to marry you; 
no, nor any man, so long as none of them did; but 
it will be rather a curious thing for me to tell him to- 
morrow about this day’s business. ‘Whom did you 
marry, Mr. Raynor?’ he will ask, as gravely as he 
always asks a question. ‘Steenie Brockway,’ says 
I; and then I must pretend to see something wrong 
in the mill, and hurry out of the office, to keep from 
smiling in his face. However, it is all well enough; 
he’s a generous man, if I don’t mistake him, and 
wont be unjust to his overseer for marrying the wo- 
man that he wanted for, himself. And you know, 
birdie, it wasn’t my fault; you did the mischief, both 
with him and me.” 

Chatting thus of the future and its promise, we 
reached Renfrew, and Freeman stopped the horse 
before yonder gate. It was his dear hand that first 
opened it for me, and he was beside me when I first 
stood within these walls, where I have since dwelt. 
There were no Turkey carpets on the floor, as now— 
no rosewood furniture, nor any of the luxurious ap- 
pointments which a lavish hand, not his, has since 
spread over the house; but there was at least an air 
of home comfort which made it like a paradise to me. 
I could have cried with joy. 

“‘Tt’s all ours, Steenie, or will be, when we get it all 
paid for. I’m to give three hundred pounds for it, 
as it stands, for which it is mortgaged, and I fondly 
trust that it will not be many years before we can 
truly callit ourown. I’m glad you like it, darling.” 
And his honest, blue eyes glowed with pleasure as 
he stood in the centre of the room, while I leaned 
fondly on his shoulder. 

IV. 

This is the way I came to live in my little cottage; 
and for the next five years, my life was as happy as 
God ever permits our human lives to be. As yet, 
the prediction of Aunt Eunice had met with no 
shadow of fulfilment. My love for Freeman Raynor 
had not led me astray; the record of five mar- 
ried years had been one history of unvarying tender- 
ness, and his strong arm had been my all-sufficient 
shelter and support. He was yet hardly twenty-five, 
but was respected and esteemed by the whole com- 
munity, and was steadily winning his way to asuc- 
cess in life that p ised him compet The 
mortgage upon the place was half discharged, and 
Freeman was encouraged to think that the next 
year would enable him to pay the balance. “ It is 
slow work, Steenie,”’ he would say, ‘ but it is sure, 
and I know we shall see daylight soon.” 

He was always light-hearted, and was never tired 





‘of rallying me upon Aunt Eunice and her disobedient 


niece. My aunt had been twice invited to visit us, 
but had declined, with no very gracious answer, and 
nothing had passed between us for three years. My 
husband and I had lived within ourselves, for there 
was little society for us in Renfrew. It was often 
very weary for me to pass the time of his work-hours 
alone; but the anticipation of his coming lightened 
my own labors, and beguiled the long day of half its 
weariness, 

There had been some sorrow in our dwelling in 
these years. A bright little face came to gladden us 
the second year of our wedded life, and there was 
new sunshine in the cottage with my baby. It was 
given to us only for a year, but the tendrils of a 
mother’s love were twined close about it, and the 
parting was very bitter. Perhaps I loved it too well; 
but He who gave it knew best, and it was trans- 
planted from my home toa better mansion. 1 kissed 
its little white face in the coftin, and realized to the 
full, the gloom of this first shadow that had crossed 
our threshold. 

“O, very gloomy is the house of woe, 

Where tears are falling, while the bell is knelling 
With all the dread sclemnities which show 

That death is in the dwelling.” 





Our relations with Mr. Wilson had been such, that 
I was puzzled to know whether he felt coldly toward 
me or not. Freeman was ever loud in his praise, 
and declared him the noblest man and best employer 
in the kingdom. He had surely been a good master 
to my husband—almost a benefactor. Yet Freeman 
confessed that he never talked with him except on 
business, and never inquired for me, as I thought it 
but natural that he might do. 1 met him very rarely, 
and then he merely bowed, or spoke a passing word, 
and hurried on. He had not married, and I heard 
that he saw very little society. This I learned from 
report, of cours:, for his sphere was different from 
mine now, and I could no longer meet him in the 
parlors of his set. He did not seem to have grown 
older in appearance than when he came to me by 
the rose-bushes; but there was more about him of 
the pushing, driving man of business, if possible, and 
it was said that his wealth had almost doubled in 
five years. There were railroads at the North wait- 
ing for iron from ‘his mill, in preference to sending 
elsewhere, and the uninterrupted labor of two sets 
of hands, day and night, failed to supply the demand. 
Freeman delighted to tell me of this, and other evi- 
dences of his employer's prosperity, never failing to 
add the remark: 

“And though he don’t say so in words, nobody un- 
derstands so well as he, that his mill has done more 
and better work, since he made me overseer.” 

But I linger too long by the way; these years 
were shorter than they seem in the telling. I have 
now to speak of the darkest day of all my life; of a 
heavy sorrow that came upon me, as all great sor- 
rows come, without warning, and as many sorrows 
do not come, without its consolations, 

It was near the close of a long day of one mid- 
summer, and the fires blazed up more brightly from 
the chimneys of the mill than before the sun had 
declined far in the west. My seat at this hour was 
always by the window, where I could see Freeman 
when he reached the gate, and so hasten to meet him 
at the door. He rarely stayed later than this, and 
my eyes were lifted more often from my work as the 
minutes wore on. At last the latch was raised, and 
astep came up the gravel; but before I looked, my 
practised ear had told me that,it was not Freeman’s. 
It was a slow, tardy step, not at all like his buoyant 
tread. Surprise held me to my seat when the form 
of Grant Wilson appeared from the shrubbery; and 
then a swift surmise of bad tidings shot icily to my 
heart, and I flew to the front door. He had reached 
the steps, and stood irresolute, very pale, and with 
his hands nervously working the brim of his hat. 
Still he did not speak; and when I came close to him, 
and looked into his tace with a look which must have 
asked him more than words could express, he averted 
his eyes. 

“My husband!” I gasped. 

“Can you bear bad news?” he asked, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

lleaned feebly against the door-casing. Then he 
spoke again, and his voice was so hoarse and trem- 
ulous, that I did not understand a word that he 
uttered. 

“My husband has been hurt?” I found tongue to 
utter. 

* You must know the truth, Mrs. Raynor,” he 
said, with his old manner of speech. ‘He is dead! 
They are bringing home his body.” 

These horrible words did not kill me, nor strike 
me dumb; why, I know not. I looked vaguely into 
his face, trying to comprehend his meaning, and then 
sank helplessly down at his feet—not tainting, nor 
crazed—but stunned by the cruel blow. He must 
have carried me into the house, and laid me on the 
sofa, for there was no strength of my own left to bear 
me there. For many hours [ lay where he had 
placed me, couscious of the faces that were around 
me, but with only sense enough beside this to realize 
the dismal truth. When at last tears came to relieve 
me, I asked between my sobs for the whole wretched 
story, and they dared not keep it from me. Freeman 
had been in some way, no one knew how, caught in 
the belting of some wheels, in a remote part of the 
mill, and crushed in an instant. Mr. Wilson had 
found his body whirling over and over, striking great 
sickening blows upon a beam overhead, and had 
shouted instantly to stop the machinery; but hefore 
this could be done, poor Freeman was hopelessly 
mangled. He lived only long enough to give two or 
three faint gasps after they drew him out from the 
belt, though” one man thought he whispered 
“*Steenie,” before he died. They had brought the 
body home, but I must not see it, sadly disfigured as 
it was. They had no need to forbid me; I implored 
them to keep it from my sight. Ab, my poor dar- 
ling! I will keep no other memory of you than that 
of your proud, handsome face and form, as you kiss- 
ed me on that morning, and left me for all time. 

Grief seldom kills—it oftener crushes; and I re- 
turned to the cottage from Freeman Raynor’s grave, 
leaving my heart under its sods, and wearily asking 
myself what was now left of life or of hope. I walked 
listleasly through the rooms, or sat idly by the win- 
dow, thinking constantly of him, and careless of 
everything but my grief. I sank into a kind of 
apathy; there is only a vague, indistinct remem- 
brance in my mind of what happened around me 
during the next week. 1 believe that Mr. Wilson 
came to the house, and talked kindly to me; bnt his 
words left no impression. There is a shadowy recol- 
lection of many others who came; and once I recog- 
nized Mr. Wilson’s voice‘in the hall, speaking very 
resolutely, in words like these: 

**No, you cannot see her; she is not able to un- 
derstand you, or to be troubled by you. Present 





them at my office to-morrow, and I will see them 
paid,” 

But it was not until I heard the familiar, high- 
pitched voice of Aunt Eunice, and saw her keen eyes 
peering at me under her iron-bowed spectacles, that 
I was really recalled to life. The recollections sug- 
gested by her presence alone, were of my first meet- 
ing Freeman, and the fountains of my grief were 
again unsealed. 

“You had better cry, Stephanie; nature will be 
satisfied only with tears,” she said, as kindly as her 
harsh voice would permit. “As for me, Mr. Wilson 
has brought me here, and I shall stay till you become 
reasonable, and no longer.” 

My wounded spirit rebelled at her language, “He 
was my husband,” I sobbed, half fiercely, “and you 
shall not speak so. How can I become reconciled to 
his loss? You know nothing of such a grief as this.” 

I may have been wrong in saying so, for I knew 
nothing of Aunt Eunice’s early sorrows and disap- 
pointments. Possibly my bitter words turned her 
thoughts into this channel, for her voice was softer 
and her eyes humid when she replied: 

“T’ve not lived seventy years without troubles of 
my own, child. I say again, it’s not reasonable to 
give yourself up to useless grief. Remember, Ste- 
phanie, the living have claims upon you, as well as 
the dead.” 

And thus did this strange woman bring me to 
realize that my affliction was to be borne bravely, 
and not selfishly, She did it, not by soothing my 
broken heart with the cordial of a sympathizing na- 
ture, but rather by leading my thoughts back to this 
lite and its duties. She was a stern monitress, and 
never sought to influence by love; but it may be that 
her wholesome discipline was what I then most 
needed. 

Six months, nine, almost a year passed after Free- 
man’s death. My grief was less acute, or better con- 
cealed,.and I could bear to turn my attention to\my 
own immediate prospects. I began to ask myself the 
question, what was my life tobe henceforth? Iknew 
that my bread must be earned, and that my dear 
little home must be given up. There was money still 
due on its purchase—more than I could ever hope to 
pay; and no one knew better than I that my hus- 
band had left me nothing, for his energies had all 
been bent to secure the place to us. The dreary time 
had now come when I must gather up what little 
remained from the labors of our five years, and begin 
the world again, lonely and desolate. To whom 
should I look for advice and assistance? Could [ 
seek again the shelter of Aunt Eunice’s home? My 
spirit shrunk proudly from this alternative. There 
was one other—Mr. Wilson. He had been kind, and 
seemed to feel the depth of my grief. He had been 
Freeman’s employer, and it might be well to make 
him acquainted with my friendless situation. And 
this, too, was repugnant tome. How, Ohowcould 1 
bring myself to entreat his friendship and aid, above 
all others? 

The questions which I thus asked myself were an- 
swered for me. Aunt Eunice game one afternoon, 
and told me that Mr. Wilson was in the parlor, and 
wished to speak with me. I had seen much of him 
lately, but had talked very little with him. He had 
seemed to assume the direction of my affairs, and 
once I had thanked him for his kindness. He was 
now sitting in the parlor, working his hat-brim, in 
that nervous, thoughtful way I had noticed once be- 
fore. The hand that he offered me was cold, and he 
spoke even lower than his usual tone. He wished to 
talk to me of myself, he said, and of what most inter- 
ested me. He earnestly wished me to feel that he 
was, always had been, my friend; that nothing had 
ever passed between us to withdraw his kindly feel- 
ings from me. He lifted his eyes from the carpet as 
he said this, and they looked soft and humid. I felt 
that he was sincere. He asked me if I understood 
the position in which I was placed by Mr. Raynor’s 
death, and I said, in my bitterness, that I was a 
beggar. 

“No, not a beggar, Mrs. Raynor, for there are 
friends around you who will not see you want.” 

Then he spoke candidly of Freeman’s affairs, and 
told me that there -would be little, next to nothing, 
left for me. It would not be even as much as the 
money he had paid on the place, because there were 
debts to be paid, and after the house should be sold— 

He paused, for my tears broke out at the’ words, 
and I sobbed convulsively. I knew that what he 
said was true, and told him so; but that if there was 
one pang to be felt after the death of Freéman, it 
would be the loss of my dear home. We had lived 
here so long that it had grown inexpressibly precious 
tome. Here my baby drew its first and last breath, 
and here my dead husband had lain in his coffin. It 
must be given up, but the necessity was hard. 

“It may be sacred to you, Stephanie.” He called 
me by my first name, and rising hurriedly from his 
chair, walked to the window and looked out toward 
the mill. Then he came back, slowly, and stood 
beside me. 

‘“‘T have no wish higher than to befriend you,” 
were his words. ‘To bear your burdens through life 
would be my highest joy; but this the world will 
allow me to do only in one way. What help could I 
give you at this time that the tongue of gossip would 
not use to sully your name and mine? I donot wish 
to be selfish, Stephanie; it would have pleased me 
better to find you beyond all need of my assistance, 
that I might have nothing but my love to plead for 
me in asking you again to be my wife. Don’t turn 
away from me; don’t tell me that it never can be. 
Do you not see that Providence designs it? Ina 
worldly view, it will be an escape from all your diffi- 



































































culties. More than this, [ offer you the sam: 
that you rejected six years ago. You made 
wretched then, and now you may send me from 1 
again, with a life clouded forever; but O Stee I 
pray you think well of it!” 

I told him, as I had told him before, that I di \ 
love him. How could he speak to me of mar: 
with Freeman Raynor not yet a year in his gray. 

“You need not love me, Steenie,” he replied, . | 
calmly. “What I ask you to do is togivem: «1 
right to benefit you with the wealth I have am: : 


this, it is nevertheless true. I have no wish te 
mind you of all that I did for your husband i:. .: 
lifetime, or of what I have done for you sinc: «:: 
death. Do not decide rashly. Remember tha: :i: 
love would plead powerfully for me, if you we 
hear it. Let me leave you now to ponder upon w’ 


wish.” 

I cofild make no answer, and he went away. ‘1. 
was no thought within me that I could ever nm 
him. My spirit rose in arms against it; the thouw:.: 


nant to me—yes, even tothe moment when I »)\.1: 


rest nor peace for me until I had said the fatal » « 
that bound métohim, Aunt Eunice incessantly | 
bored to bring me to consent. She told me of mi 1 
that was unknown to me before; of all Mr. Wil: ; : 
kindness to me during my distraction, and strov: 
make me think gratefully of him. Heaven know - 

was grateful; but I told her that my poor heart». - 
yet bleeding with its bereavement, and that I ha: «.. 
love to give. 


“He has advanced money to pay the demani: «1 
pressing creditors; he has furnished the mean. | 
you to live in this house since your husband’s de: |, 


by giving him your hand.” 

I sighed and made no answer. A network of 
cumstances seemed to be enclosing me, beyond hi ; 
of 


continued. “I thought it your duty six years ag: : 


duty now. You crossed my wishes then, and Ih. « 
hardly furgiven you for it. You are my only kin «| 
earth, and if you were really as poor and friend!::::; 
as you wish to make yourself, my house shoul: . 
open to you; butif you again reject Grant Wilx 
you cast yourself upon the world. It has been 
labor to make you see your true position and | 
duty. I have nothing to gain by your prosperity, :i.: | 
I shall decline to receive any benefit whatever f) 
it. Choose as you please; I return to my own hi 
to-morrow.” t 
She was as good as her word. She left the cotts:. » 
and never entered it again. My last words to 
were that I would marry Mr. Wilson; and I told h 
so the same evening. 


perhaps sinful, for me to marry him. It was aselfi.. 
unwomanly barter, with nothing but my weak. 
to redeem it from disgrace. My path was clear 


and kept the memory of Freeman Raynor pure a: 
perfect. But I was weak from long suffering, #1. 
shuddered when I looked into the future. Thu: 
were those around me who constantly persusiled |: 

to it, and thus it was that I became false to mys: 

Life seemed to have no more pleasure for me,an’' |: 


must take a dead heart with it, and an empty li! 
One condition | made; I must never be asked to |.» 
elsewhere than ‘at the cottage. For this hum! \ 
home I cared more than for all my new husbane « 


The man must have loved me; never was mu: 
tenderness displayed than he manifested to 1 
When he found that it was no woman’s passing wh) ; 
that caused me to cling to the cottage, he leased }).: 
splendid mansion near Renfrew, and settled hims«!: 
to live with me here. The little house was furnish. 
with unsparing luxury, and the care of his wife be 
came almost his sole employment. Sometimes }:.: 
did not visit the mill for days together, but kept ne: 
me, watching my moods and trying to anticipate 1: 
wants. I think our relative positions unde: 
stood from the first. I had thought that as yea: 
passed and he saw in me no feeling of love, nochan,» 
whatever, he would grow cold and wearied of } - 
«| bonds; but it was not so. He was as painfully soli: 
itous in trying to please me as if my life itself wer: 
at stake; and 1 could not help perceiving that sou. 
secret was preying on his mind, and that some pai, 
ful thought often disquieted him. But I never soug), 
his cuntidence. He was ever faithful, ever devote. 
aud his earnestness won my gratitude. It was all 


There is a little child at my knee as I write—:. 





GRANT WILSON has been dead but a few month: 
They brought him home heipless and dying, as the. 
had brought Freeman, mortally hurt by a fall wit 
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’ You cannot afford to tell me that it is impossil:: ©) : are 
you to marry me. If it be selfish in me to tei 6.11 


with Grant Wilson by the altar. But there wa tus 


“You are already bound to him,” she answe:.)  «. ° 


escape. , 
“Now I have very little more to say about it,” +s. 


I wish to confess, once for all, that it was wroi.> (1). ° 


gave my hand to Grant Wilson, telling him that : Ph 


sweet boy of three years, with Grant Wilson’s han. 0.) . 
some eyes. He was born to us a year after our mai ' 
riage, and [ have loved and cherished bim as I wou ’ : 
have loved and cherished Freeman Raynor's boy, hw ; ’ 
he lived. I think I became calmer and less turbulen 
in spirit after little Grant came to us. He was som: na 
thing to live for and care for, and I thankfally a ane 
cepted the trust and strive to fulfil it. 
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T have said, and to try to think it best to do «a: Wee lon 


seemed « wrong to the dead. It was always rey: «1: wt 


You can never repay him, Stephanie, never,un wi: tis | 


marry Grant Wilson; I think it tenfold more, 1: 


noonday; I should have chosen poverty and ear «. ble 


wealth, and felt that I could never desert it. tw, te 
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culties. More than this, I offer you the same love 
. that you rejected six years ago. You made me 
’ wretched then, and now you may send me from you 
‘ again, with a life clouded forever; but O Steenie, I 
pray you think well of it!” 

I told him, as I had told him before, that I did not 
love him. How could he speak to me of marriage, 
with Freeman Raynor not yet a year in his grave? 

“You need not love me, Steenie,” he replied, very 
calmly. “What I ask you to do is to give me the 
right to benefit you with the wealth I have amassed. 
’ You cannot afford to tell me that it is impossible for 
you to marry me. If it be selfish in me to tell you 
this, it is nevertheless true. I have no wish to re- 
mind you of all that I did for your husband in his 
lifetime, or of what I have done for you since his 
death. Do not decide rashly. Remember that my 
love would plead powerfully for me, if you would 
hear it. Let me leave you now to ponder upon what 
I have said, and to try to think it best to do as I 
wish.” 

I cofld make no answer, and he went away. There 
was no thought within me that I could ever marry 
him. My spirit rose in arms against it; the thought 
seemed u wrong to the dead. It was always repug- 
nant to me—yes, even tothe moment when I stood 


with Grant Wilson by the altar. But there was no 
(" rest nor peace for me until I had said the fatal word 
that bound métohim. Aunt Eunice incessantly la- 
bored to bring me to consent. She told me of much 
° that was unknown to me before; of all Mr. Wilson’s 
kindness to me during my distraction, and strove to 
make me think gratefully of him. Heaven knows I 
was grateful; but I told her that my poor heart was 
yet bleeding with its bereavement, and that I had no 
love to give. 

“You are already bound to him,” she answered. 
“He has advanced money to pay the demands of 
pressing creditors; he has furnished the means for 
you to live in this house since your husband’s death. 
You can never repay him, Stephanie, never, unless 
by giving him your hand.” 
of \e 

“Now I have very little more to say about it,” she 
continued. ‘I thought it your duty six years ago to 
marry Grant Wilson; I think it tenfold more your 
duty now. You crossed my wishes then, and I have 
hardly forgiven you for it. You are my ouly kin on 


I sighed and made no answer. A network of cir- 
cumstances seemed to be enclosing me, beyond hope 


earth, and if you were really as poor and friendless 
as you wish to make yourself, my house should be 
open to you; but if you again reject Grant Wilson, 
you cast yourself upon the world. It has been my 
labor to make you see your true position and real 
duty. I have nothing to gain by your prosperity, for 
I shall decline to receive any benefit whatever from 
it. Choose as you please; I return to my own home 
to-morrow.” 

She was as good asher word. She left the cottage, 
and never entered it again. My last words to her 
were that I would marry Mr. Wilson; and I told him 
8o the same evening. 

I wish to confess, once for all, that it was wrong, 
perhaps sinful, for me to marry him. It was aselfish, 
unwomanly barter, with nothing but my weakness 
to redeem it from disgrace. My path was clear as 
noonday; I should have chosen poverty and care, 
and kept the memory of Freeman Raynor pure and 
perfect. But I was weak from long suffering, and 
shuddered when I looked into the future. There 
were those around me who constantly persuaded me 
to it, and thus it was that I became false to myself. 
Life seemed to have no more pleasure for me, and I 
gave my hand to Grant Wilson, telling him that he 
must take a dead heart with it, and an empty life. 
One condition 1 made; I must never be asked to live 
elsewhere than ‘at the cottage. For this humble 
home I cared more than for all my new husband’s 
wealth, and felt that I could never desert it. 

The man must have loved me; never was more 
tenderness displayed than he manifested to me. 
When he found that it was no woman’s passing whim 
that caused me to cling to the cottage, he leased his 
splendid mansion near Renfrew, and settled himself 
to live with me here. The little house was furnished 
with unsparing luxury, and the care of his wife be- 
came almost his sole employment. Sometimes he 
did not visit the mill for days together, but kept near 
me, watching my moods and trying to anticipate my 
wants. I think our relative positions under- 
stood from the first. I had thought t as years 
passed and he saw in me no feeling of love, nochange 
whatever, he would grow cold and wearied of his 
«| bonds; but it was not so. He was as painfully solic- 
itous in trying to please me as if my life itself were 
at stake; and i could not help perceiving that some 
secret was preying on his mind, and that some pain- 
ful thought often disquieted him. But I never sought 
his cuntidence. He was ever faithful, ever devoted, 
aud his earnestness won my gratitude. It was all I 
could give him. 


cepted the trust and strive to fulfil it. 





Vv. 
GRANT WILSON has been dead but a few months. 
They brought him home heipless and dying, as they 
had brought Freeman, mortally hurt by a fall with 








his horse. He lingered a few hours and died; died 
with a strange confession on his lips for my ears 
alone, and died, I trust, to the terrible guilt of his 
repentant soul. He has been judged by another than 
an earthly tribunal, in mercy, I hope, for I furgive 
him all. The agony of past years had schooled me 
to bear affliction, so that I bore up under this last 
trial, convinced that it was as the final fury of the 
storm. 

“T have wronged you sorely, Steenie,” the dying 
man whispered, as I held his hands, sitting alone by 
his bedside. ‘So grievously that I bave never dared 
to tell you all, and can only do it now because the 
hand of death is heavy on me. For you I have sinned 
and suffered; for love of you, Steenie—all for your 
love, which I never gained. Muy God forgive me 
that I have blackened my soul with so vain a sin! 
You can never know the pain you gave me when you 
told me that you could never marry me. My heart 
was bound up in you; I had prayed for your love, 
and when it was denied me I hesitated long between 
death and life. It would have been better, far better 
for you if I had done the violence to myself that I 
was tempted to; but the devil had other work for 
me, and I lived. For a long-time I tried to forget you 
with hard work. I’ve made a great deal of money 
for you; there’s a willin the bureau yonder, giving 
it all to you. It’s all the recompense I can make, 
Steenie, and I hope you'll love the boy, and bring 
him up to be a better man than I have been. I tried 
hard to stifle my bitter feelings towards the man that 
you inarried; but they got the better of me. When 
I learned who it was I had made overseer at the mill, 
I hated him; I could not help it. He was useful to 
me and helped me wonderfully to make much of the 
money I’m leaving to you; but all I did for him was 
for your sake, for my heart never ceased to be tender 
to you. [t was not that I thought you could ever be 
my wife; it was a mad, secret passion that I carried 
smouldering in my breast for five years. Well, let it 
all pass. I’ve only now to ask you to forgive me for 
the awful wrong I’ve done you, and try to make my 
peace with God! 

“‘Steenie, I lied—lied as I had deliberately resolved 
to lie, when I told them, that I only came to the spot 
where Freeman Raynor met his death, after he was 
whirling in the belt. We went there together, for he 
wanted to show me how he could improve some of 
the machinery. He got his hands bound tight be- 
tween the belt and the wheel while he was explain- 
ing, and cried to me to cut the strap. There was a 
sharp knife in my hands which he had given me the 
moment before, when he stepped forward, and I 
could easily have released him, for the engine had 
been slowed when we left the office. He went clear 
over the wheel once without harm. ‘In God’s name, 
help me! cut the belt!’ he screamed, as he went up 
again; but I never stirred. I suppose the devil put 
it into my heart to let him die there, by making me 
think of you. Heaven forgive me! I was as mucha 
murderer as though I had struck the knife to his 
heart—for I stood there and saw him thrown out 
against the beam, and never offered to help him till 
I saw he was bruised to death. 

‘* My sin was all the greater, to marry you with my 
hands steeped in his blood. I played the hypocrite, 
and acted a base, unmanly part. But I have been 
punished as I think man was never punished since 
the days of Cain. The face of Freeman Raynor in 
his death-agony has haunted me incessantly ; it came 
between you and me when the clergyman made us 
husband and wife, and it has given me no rest nor 
peace. I have darkened your life and crushed your 
happiness. I never had the heart of a bad man—but 
I have loved too well, and sinned because of it. O 
Steenie, forgive me! I love you while I die!” 

I knelt by his bedside, and prayed with him and 
for him, while tears for poor murdered Freeman ran 
down my face. Yet what are we, that we should 
withhold forgiveness? Sooner or later, the righteous 
judgments of Heaven must overtake us, according to 


our sins, as they visited the wretched man whom 1 | 


forgave that night before he died. 

And so my weary heart-history reaches its close. 
There may be other trials and troubles yet before me; 
but my constant prayer is for peace. My hands are 
not idle. ‘I remember the admonition of him who 
said “The poor ye have with you always,” and strive 
to be a worthy almoner of the wealth that has been 
left to me. More than this, 1 have set it before me 
to train up little Grant as carefully and lovingly as I 
would have reared the child that I laid in the grave- 
yard, and to teach him to love and honor the memory 
of his father, as I may not; and ever to keep green 
the memory of Freeman Raynor, even to the day 
when we shall be united. 





PROVERBS. 


They embrace the wide sphere of human existence ; 
they take all the colors of life; they are often exquis- 
ite strokes of genius; they delight by the airy sar- 
casm of their caustic satire, the luxuriance of their 
humor, the playfulness of their imagery, and the 
tenderness of their sentiment. They give a deep in- 
sight into domestic life, and open for us the heart of 
man, in all the various states which he may occupy. 
A frequent review of proverbs should enter into our 
readings; and, although they are no longer the orna- 
ments of conversation, they have not ceased to be the 
treasure of thought. ’ 





“T haven’t taken a drop of liquor for a year,” said 
an individual of questionable morals. ‘ Indeed! but 
which of your features are we to believe, your lips or 
your nose?” 


| road to success, and that prudence and energy would 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


CHOOSING A WIFE. 
BY JAMES DABNEY. 


GEORGE JACKSON was a young man of promise, 
and was so considered by all in his native town. He 
was a lawyer by profession, and was gradually laying 
the foundation for a strong and steady practice, 
which would, if he continued as he had begun, soon 
place him on the highway to fortune. He was ex- 
tremely popular with his townspeople, and every one 
was disposed to assist him in his efforts to succeed. 
George Jackson was twenty-eight years old, and had 
been practising his profession for five years when I 
introduce him to the reader. 

He had one strong drawback to contend against, 
however. He was a man of a strong, impetuous na- 
ture, and had inherited with it a fondness for dissi- 
pation. In his younger days, and until he had com- 
menced the practice of his profession, he had led a 
wild, reckless life, and had been regarded as a hope- 
less case. Upon receiving his license he had suddenly 
astonished his friends by an abrupt discontinuance of 
his old habits aud a steady application to his business. 
The change was so sudden that people could hardly 
realize it; and even many who wished him well, 
shook their heads and said they feared it would not 
last. But it did last, and young Jackson was from 
that time both steady and faithful in his avocation. 
When his friends saw it, they came to his aid, and 
this, together with the young lawyer’s talent, soon 
placed him firmly in an excellent practice. To tell 
the truth, he was respected all the more for his firm- 
ness in quitting his old habits and trying to do better. 

Yet no one knew what a struggle it cost him to do so. 
No one knew the mental agony he endured in trying 
to cast off the temptation which constantly haunted 
him, and sought to cast him down from the position 
he had reached. It was, with him, a continual effort; 
for, in the society in which he moved, not a day 
passed that he did not experience a temptation to 
abandon his resolution, and indulge “just once” in 
the dangerous pleasure. His legal friends were by 
no means so strict in their habits, and they frequent- 
ly urged him to join them in a friendly glass; and he 
scarcely attended an entertainment that he was' not 
offered wine. All these offers were quietly and courte- 
ously refused; but sometimes the young man felt that 
the effort would snap his heart-strings. He made the 
struggle bravely, though. He firmly resolved never 
again to taste intoxicating liquors, for he knew him- 
self well enough to be assured that his first glass 
would only lead to another, and the old thirst for 
liquor once aroused, he could not tell where it would 
end. Thus matters stood when this story opens. 

Mr. Jackson, feeling assured that he was on the 





certainly bring him that b-essing, thought it about 
time that he should take a wife. He believed that he 
had arrived at years of discretion, and was capable of 
making a judicious selection, and he ended the mat- 
ter by resolving to settle this question as soon as he 
had an opportunity. . 

In the town in which he was residing were two 
young women who had long divided the admiration 
of the gallants. One was a beautiful, brilliant crea- 
ture, with glorious black eyes and tresses of the same 
hue. She was by many considered the belle of the 
town; and indeed it did seem hard to find a more 
beautiful woman than Sarah Carlyle. Others, how- 
ever, gave the preference to Lucy Lane, a quiet, 
modest little thing, whose exquisitely sweet tace 
seemed to have stepped out from one of Raphael’s 
pictures. Her eyes, of a dark, lustrous gray, seemed 
brimming over with tenderness, and the sunlight 
was always brighter when seen shining on her hair. 
She was as quiet as Miss Carlyle was vivacious, and 
those who professed to be judges of beauty were often 
perplexed in their efforts to decide which of the two 
deserved the “‘ golden apple.” 

Mr. Jackson had known both ladies for some time, 
but as he had not until recently considered himself 
“a marrying man,” had regarded them simply as 
ordinary acquaintances. Like others, he had been 
perplexed in his efforts to decide which was the more 
beautiful. At the first glance, he invariably awarded 
the palm to Miss Carlyle, but a sight of Lucy Lane’s 
sweet face would scatter this conclusion to the winds, 
and he would feel irresistibly drawn to the latter. 
When he made up his mind to hunt for a wife, his 
thoughts went immediately to the two beauties, and 
he resolved if he found their other qualities such as he 
hoped, to try to win the one he could love best for his 
wife; for, to tell the truth, the young man was half 
in love with both, but with a growing preference for 
Lucy. He wanted a wife for something more than 
beauty, and he could not help believing that he would 
find what he desired more surely in Miss Lane than 
in Miss Carlyle. A favorable opportunity soon pre- 
sented itself to decide the question. 

Miss Carlyle felt flattered by the attentions of one 
who bade so fair to achieve distinction, and resolved 
to win him if her powers of fascination could do so. 
On her twenty-fourth birthnight she gave an enter- 
tainment which surpassed anything the town had 
ever witnessed. George Jackson was there. She 
was radiantly beautiful, and the young man had half 
determined to address her befure the evening was 
over. 

When the guests went into the supper-room, Mr. 
Jackson found himself between the two beauties. 
Some one proposed the health of the fair hostess, and 
all but the young man drained their glasses to the 
bottom. He did not drink. Miss Carlyle noticed 





this, and said to him in surprise: 


«Ts it possible that you refuse to drink my healtb, 
Mr. Jackson?” 

“Pardon me,” he said, calmly. “You know I 
never drink wine.” 

“ But this once will not make any difference,” she 
urged, smilingly. 

“T am sorry to refuse you,” hesaid, “ but I must do 
so. I resolved five years ago never to taste any in- 
toxicating liquors. I might do myself great harm by 
acceding to your request.” 

“T am sure you cannot do wrong to drink one 
glass, and that to my health,” she said, as sweetly as 
before. 

She saw Lucy Lane watching them calmly, and 
she meant to show that young lady how greatly she 
had the young lawyer in her power. But for this, 
she would have accepted his excuse, and have ceased 
to urge him. Miss Lane’s face flushed as she heard 
the young temptress’s speech, and involuntarily she 
gazed at Mr. Jackson, as if awaiting his answer. 

“ Miss Carlyle,” said the young man, with evident 
embarrassment, “I beg you will not urge me in this 
matter. I have made a solemn resolution to refrain 
from all kinds of liquors, I consider my honor in- 
volved in that resolve, and I am sure you would not 
have me prove false to it.’ 

“You will not do so by obliging me this once,” 
persisted the beauty. “It is not fair for you alone, 
of all my guests, to refuse to drink my health. Iam 
really offended with you. Idon’ssee why you should 
refuse to gratify me, only for once.” 

“To be candid with you,” said Mr. Jackson, speak- 
ing slowly, while his face flushed painfully, “I am 
afraid todo so. You know the life I led five years 
ago. I am afraid that even one single departure 
from the path I have marked out for myself might 
drag me back to it.” 

Turning his head for a moment, he saw Miss Lane 
standing by him, and he knew from the look of sym- 
pathy which her face wore, that she had heard the 
conversation. 

““What shall I do?” he asked her, almost uncon- 
sciously. 

“You must decide for yourself,’ she answered, 
quietly; ‘but J would die, before I would abandon 
such a resolution.” 

Neither saw the angry flash that darted from Miss 
Carlyle’s eyes. She controlled herself, however, and 
said, carelessly : 

“T shall urge you no more, Mr. Jackson, and I am 
sorry that you should be so much afraid to pay me so 
simple a compliment.” 

She bowed, and passed to another portion of the 
room, thinking that the young man, in order to avoid 
offending her, would finally yield. 

He did not, and she soon saw him leave the house. 
He went away with his matrimonial question finally 
settled. A woman who would urge him, as she had 
done, to a violation of such a resolution, was not the 
person for a wife. Lucy Lane’s simple reply decided 
his doubts in her favor, and the next day that young 
lady received a formal offer of his hand and heart, 
which she promptly accepted. They were married; 
and never afterwards did Mr. Jackson have cause to 
regret Miss Carlyle’s conduct towards him, for it 
gained him a wife. 





THE MAROONS OF JAMAICA, 

In 1738, it was deemed expedient to treat with 
these indomitable vagrants, and they agreed, in re- 
turn for their freedom and a grant of land, to bring 
in all runaway slaves at a fixed price per head, and 
to serve as militia whenever called upon todo so. To 
the iirst of these stipulations they have faithfully ad- 
hered, for they are of course indisposed to tolerate 
any intruders on the lands assigned to them, and 
they had reason to be well satisfied with the scale of 
head-money paid to them for captured slaves as long 
as there were any runaways to catch. But as militia, 
their services under Governor Eyre’s predecessors 
have been considered as worse than worthless, from 
their savage nature and uncivilized habits. On one 
occasion, when employed to cap+u.:e, dead or alive, a 
number of insurgent slaves who had fled into the 
mountains, the Maroons laid before the Jamaica 
magistrates a bag of human ears, for which they 

laimed and obtained payment at so much per pair. 
But it soon transpired that these ears were not the 
growth of insurgent heads, the Maroons, to save 
themselves trouble, having coolly cropped them from 
the first negroes they had chanced to meet. 

Their next feat as militiamen, according to Mr. 
Reed, was even of a more atrocious nature than that 
which we have just noted. Having succeeded in 
capturing a certain negro on whose track they had 
been laid, they killed and ate him, reserving his head 
alone as a voucher for the head-money which they 
had earned. Mr. Reed suggests that when the pub- 
lic comes to know something more about the services 
of these savages during the recent Jamaica outbreak, 
the conclusivn in their favor to which the island gov- 
ernment have somewhat prematurely rushed, may, 
very possibly, be shaken. He describes the Maroons 
as utter heathens in their religion and morality, and 
as the idlest class in the idlest community in the 
world. Ifthe eulogy which has recently been passed 
upon them, exclaims Mr. Reed, be really deserved, 
what a satire is it upon the advantages of civilization 
and Christianity. They neither wil, spin, go to 
church, nor work, and yet they have recently been 
feasted and belauded by the representatives of the 
queen, as the pattern citizen of the country, as an 
example to the rest of the black population of 
Jamaica. 








Truth is the basis of every virtue. 














There is a little child at my knee as I write—a 
sweet boy of three years, with Grant Wilson’s hand- 
some eyes. He was born to us a year after our mar- 
riage, and I have loved and cherished him as I would 
have loved and cherished Freeman Raynor’s boy, had 
he lived. I think I became calmer and less turbulent 
in spirit after little Grant came to us. He was some- 
thing to live for and care for, and I thankfully ac- 
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Her rosy shoulders laving, Ranee;—(may Allah prosper her!)—and he begs the | platform was a monstrous nest, with three young | looked he saw nothing but the turf-bank, and the P eons wait t 
And her winsome, roguish glances acceptance of these trays as an offering on his daugh- | unfledged birds in it; but such birds! They were in | 4ark-eyed maiden seated. Then Prince Ahmed came | urning tow the forest, he did not go in the | a 
Piercing me like silver lances; ter’s marriage.” size, as winged elephants. When the nestlings saw | Dear, and spoke to the maiden, but she paid no at- | direction which he had come fee night before, but | vo 
With g, gleeful laughter, Having said thus much, at a sign from him, the | Ahmed, they did not seem at all frightened, but said, | tention to him; he touched her shoulder, but she sat took a more southerly course, ‘ fur,” said he,“*Idid| 
As if she ever quaffed her tray-bearers passed forward into the arched gateway | in very good Hindustanee, “ Toom hara durkar kia | (ite still, with her head bent down, moaning and j ae wach smoke before ae that part of the forest, or | w!. 
Merry heartful of delight before the astonished Munbodh; each tray was placed | hai?” that is, “What do you want?” * rocking herself to and fro. | ve 4 have noticed it.” So he travelled until ’ 
Se eee deftly on the low benches under the veranda in the| Then Ahmed knew that these must be the young of | Then Ahmed was greatly troubled in his mind, and night fell, and reaching the border of the forest once | pa, ' 
Breast-deep in radiant ocean little courtyard, and tho white-robed train, filing | the wonderful simoorg; for but to one bird on the he began to think to himself: | again, he climbed a tree, to get what sleep he could, 
Of misty, amber light. ie “What of this parrot in the golden cage? Ah!” for he was afraid to sleep on the ground, among the | th... , 
A captive gay she takes me, noiselessly out one by one, with an “Allah protect | earth has Allah granted the power of human speech. aig dark, overhanging trees, When it e light in 
‘And my mouth fills up with jest: you from the Khansamah!”’ were all disappearing in | So he fed the young birds with some sweetmeats | thought he; “if this sweet maiden would only i th Sai de yes high peas re 
While she wilder, wilder makes me, the direction whence they had come, before Munbodh | which he had with him, and even while he was doing | Speak.” ps ee g, he gher up, until he reached | w) 
Till I'm nothing but a pest." had recovered from his state of coma. this the smallest of the three cried: And he was almost minded to take the feather out : pmost bough, which swayed and bent with his | 9}, 
Charming maiden, why this sadness, Then he muttered to himself, ‘God is great. Ah,| ‘The nest-father is coming!” of his cap, but he feared lest the genii might see him ; | weight. Looking around, far in the distance, he saw tri 
When on fairy is a pnt 2 I must run after this worthy Khansamah, and inquire And straightway the prince made haste and hid | 8° once again he addressed her, telling who he was i prod the er of the trees a dark cloud, as of smoke, a4 
Why departeth all thy gladness the name of this dispenser of good things. Yet stay, | himself, for he feared the coming of the monstrous | #Ud how he wished to helpher, but she paid no more py _: ee oo he was joyful, thinking | -; |, 
At the glories of the sunset ? there was young Prince Ahmed in the courtyard just | bird. Presently there came a noise as of the wings of | heed to his words than to the wind. Then he be- n'y perhaps, is the smoke that the genii told | yj, 
Doth not the elfin stay ? now, and it would not do to let him disturb the beauty | myriads of wild fowl, and the simoorg overshadowed | thought himself of Mateemat. 4 s - only — . = not turn out to be some | ny, 
“ Alas! too long she stayeth; of those trays before the Kanoum had refreshed her | the tree with his wings. descending to his young ones| “Yes, perhaps he may know something—in the prem oacin A... = hey 7 —- By wont mah fa: 
And my wildness groweth sin; eyes therewith,” and he cried to himself, rubbing the | with a scream as harsh as that of the magical fire- | desert; what desert? I will go and find Mateemat; Sagi a coche able to see me. iss) 
Then in my path one prayeth palms of his’ hands together, “ Wah! wah! surely | carriage of the Feringhees.” perhaps he can help me against this foul afrite, and ‘ eames F sqaea and to his turban toadjust|an, . .. 
With guilty soul despairing, this is wonderful.” ‘“‘ What has been here?” he cried; “I saw some- | bring succor to this innocent damsel.” pa “ sept Se feather was in its place, | py 
As the shadows gather in. Now the trays gave forth a fragrant steam which | thing in the distance that seemed like the shape of| Then stooping down, the prince pressed his lips to was no longer there; it had fallen out, probably, | he..,.... 
Her mournful eyes, mournful eyes, drew Munbodh as with a chain of sweetness, crack- | one of those cursed sons of Adam.” her forehead; but she moved not, and as he went when: he mounted the tree on the night before; but | tr, ,. 
Black as night, > ing each joint of his fingers as he went, until hestood | But the young ones lifted up their voices in favor | way into the forest he saw her still sitting in the though he searched everywhere, not a sign of the | gh,.,,, 
Never turning, never turning before the viands. of Ahmed, so that the monster bird became appeased, | ame position; so he went on very sorrowfully. a could he discover. Now Ahmed was greatly | he |. 
Stcchestaae digi cnitiiniane “Allah! what magnificence. Hoseinee kabobs! 1| and smoothed down his angry ruffled plumage, and | Now the prince wandered aimlessly on, and to- mreeaae om Mince Le Pg not going pl wh 
etme, | always did hunger after them. ’Tis but a little dish, | he called to Ahmed to come forth. So the prince | wards nightfall he arrived at the border of the forest. pare ye ; +e re parle ee of | dr. 
Tearless, hopeless, yet I know after all, and the Ranee is generous to her slave; it | came with many protestations, and besought protec- There he found that all verdure ended, and before sana repens pe quarter | m),.,. 
“Tis the same who played with me would come to me by-and-by to a certainty—what | tion. him, as far as the eye could see, lay a vast plain, bare Vnere seen the smoke rising. On and on he | q), 
In the careless hours of glee."* harm?” “‘ What is your desire?” said the simoorg. and treeless. walked through the thick trees, untilatlast he heard |... ,,, 
‘eintet Wiatiien ae Thus muttering to himself, he sat down and| And Ahmed gave answer: “This, perhance,” thought he, “is the desert ba ee aml cranking sf erent fire, dw. « 
bors ao wey —tueheeor Al speedily became absorbed in the discussion of the| ‘If your servant may speak, he desires to cross | Where Mateemat is.” As it was too dark to see, Pt Ftc np eras he, ‘‘is the place; but what | ne 
Cheer up! for the golden morrow, savory sticks of meat, finishing with a draught from | this mighty water, and find out whence come the | however, he laid himself down under a tree to sleep. yt (+ Rang tw! rn RW Va Sy, fir. 
Melting through the chill night shadows, a pitcher of pomegranate sherbet, which had accom- | rubies which deck its shores.” At the first blink of dawn, he rose and walked out ahs ere, ng, the rushing and | tu,,. 
Shall thy contrite fairy bless. panied the trays; then, rising up well pleased, he| At this the bird laughed, and said: into the plain, straining his eyes forward, and as the roaring of the flames grew louder and nearer, and he | ma . .. 
washed his hands, stroked his stomach, and, arrang-| “0, young man, yonder is the country of the jins | morning light grew stronger, he saw, far in the dis- saw that a great fire was spreading and running out, | int. , ,. 
een we ing the folds of his turban, bethought himself that a| and afrites; assuredly, you would not escape with | tance, a solitary palm. Then his heart leaped within as it were, into two wings on each side of him. Then | ch. ,., | 
Calmly beaming on her way; » he became alarmed, and tried to retrace his : 
Gold and purple mists enfold her fragrant chillum of tobacco would act well as a diges- | your life if you went there—ask something else. him for joy, for surely, he thought, here I shall find ’ steps; | he 
’ A ; but, fast as he went, the mighty fire crept along fast- oe 
Peatures fall of enber sweetnen~— tive; but somehow to-day the tobacco had not its| But the prince remained silent, saying to himself: | Mateemat. Girding himself tightly, and having ’ ghty P & fas Bi 
Never sad and never gay. ysual soothing properties. “That or nothing.” taken a long drink at a small forest spring hard by, |: er, and the smoke and sparks began to come s0 | wit, 
“ Arey! arey!” groaned he; “this is the servant | So he sat down disconsolate at the foot of the tree, | he steadily set his face towards the palm. As he ap- thickly that the prince, growing dizzy and bewildered, | sat. .,, 
ote mp ayaa of disobedience. Ah! ill-fated kabob, that could al- | and the simoorg busied himself with his young ones | proached, he saw that a pure, clear light, like a star, ’ tripped, and fell full-length upon the ground. As he | Mii). 
‘be lure ne from the path of duty. Ah! kabobofiniqui- | above. Presently there came a noise as of a rushing | Was burning at its foot, likea lamp. Going nearer, fell, the little gong, which he had suspended from | ply... 
Know this merry little fairy h beautiful hained to the t his neck by some twisted grass, striking against a 
Is thyself in Fancy’s mirror— ty, to what abominable torments dost thou subject | mighty wind, and lo! the female bird, with outspread | he saw a beau’ young man, chain ie tree, on g ag ory::. 
Thine the story we have told. me; now here, now there. Infernal pain, wilt thou | wings, came sailing to her nest, and she turned the | and on his forehead played a tongue of silvery flame. stone, gave out a pleasant, mellow note, a sound | jt,.,.. ,, 
then seize my whole body.” male out, and nestled with her young ones. Round the tree swept pillars of cloud, and, as he which spoke of most welcome assistance to poor | the ... 
And he squatted on the ground, rolling himself | When she heard the story of the prince, and how | gazed, the night fell. Quietly he walked on. He Ahmed, and called to his mind the words of Matee- | jit 
THE QUEEN OF THE RUBIES. | backwards and forwards, until his agony being in- | he had fed her callow young ones, she angrily turned | 84w that Mateemat was writing strange characters mat; 60 quickly turning upon his back, he called up- | thi. 
: supportable, he yelled and bellowed, so that the | upon her mate, and cried: in’ the sand, and it grew darker. It was a wonderful ‘ on the name of Allah, and struck three blows upon | the .. 

THERE was once in the city of Meydoon, in | whole house was alarmed, and he was carried in to| ‘ How of thy pride, O mighty one? Give him only | sight. The prince turned the matter over in his py On came the fire, crackling and roaring | sid: . 
Rajpootana, a king—the ruler. He governed the | the Ranee. There, in the intervals of the paroxysms | one of your wing-teathers, and you know he will be | Mind, and thought: ¥ Ty, to obtain its victim, but under his head | ing 
country justly, and by his wife, Baidee the Ranee, | of pain which racked his whole frame, he confessed | invisible. What cursed jin can meddle with him | “How shall I ask about the parrot in the golden Ahmed heard another sound, as of creeping myriads; | ,, 
an only son was born unto him, and was named | his fault, and recounted everything that had occurred. | then?” cage?” the earth beneath him seemed growing soft like mire, | }io; 
Ahmed. The young prince was very precious to his | In half an hour he was dead. Then the Ranee saw | Thus it came about that Ahmed attained to his de- | Then he looked again at Mateemat, pondering, and and he felt that he was settling down into it. Myr-| cov, ... 
parents; but in the midst of his glory the king died, | that this had been a trap laid by the vizier to destroy | sire. So the male simoorg said to him: saw that the characters in the sand which the genii iads of small white insects with yellow heads were | th: 
and in his last moments committed his wife and child | the prince, herself, and the whole household, and| “Shut your eyes, and stuff well your nose and ears | had traced with his finger were luminous, and the working beneath him—they were the white ants! | th. 
to the care of his vizeer—Ashirn. she knew that they were no longer safe in the city; | with cotton, otherwise the rushing of the air will steal | Prince read: Down he sank, lower and lower. Ah! how the fire | scr 

“Watch over the young prince, Ashirn,” said the | 80 she closed the house and dismissed the servants, | away your life.” cracked the great trees in anger over his head! but | ger... ). . 
dying king; “perfect his education, and be to him | and with her own hands laid out the body of poor} And Ahmed did as he was told. i _ - a ee cigce oto by this time he was twenty feet down, and safe. Af-| the |. 
what you have been to me.” Munbodh, taking care with one clean incision tocut | Then the simodrg took him gently in his an 4 Fe te pen borg ter wc ty — from the first shock of his | hai, , ; 

“ On my hand and eyes be it,” replied the vizeer; | out the signet of her late husband; this she secreted | and flew across the water so rapidly that the prince’s For the sunlight is my life." jen position, Ahmed looked round as well as he | ing ‘ 
“but O my lord! where is your signet? Without | in her robe. Then, when night closed in, and all | head began to whirl and grow giddy, until, in a short could on his narrow bed, and on the whole was not| “ .. , 
that, who will believe me?” were wrapped in slumber, she took the young prince | time, they reached the earth again. And the simoorg| When he had read this, Ahmed sat down to wait at all sure that he would not have preferred taking | ful 

“The Ranee has it; go to her,” said the king, and | by the hand, and alone and together they went forth | quickly (for he was anxious about his wife and chil- | fur the dawn. As the morning sun fell upon him, he , his chance above to being buried alive below. Above | em 
expired. through the lonely streets of the silent city. On they | dren) plucked a teather, which Ahmed put in his cap, | rose, became aware that the eyes of Mateemat him, the walls of the shaft down which he come; ‘11. 

Now Ashirn was a wise man and a crafty, so when | wandered, far, far away, and when morning dawned, | and so went his way. were med on him; then he feared exceedingly. were alive and swimming with white The |“, 
he had firmly gathered the reins of power into his | they had entered into the great desert that bordered | Now the country in which the prince journeyed | And the genii spoke—‘ What mo. ial is here?” i > prince found this work decidedly unpleasant}*besides, | bre... 
hands, he cast aside the Ranee and the young prince, | the country far away. was lovely and pleasant to the eye, and,as he went| And Ahmed straightway fell on his face, and made~ the dust and ashes from above kept falling into bis | co): 
and expelled them from the palace. The Ranee took | For two days and two nights they travelled, until | on, he saw, reclining on a turfy hillock, a beautiful | obeisance, nothing doubting that his invisibility was eyes and making him sneeze, which, as everybody | day 
her son, and, accompanied by a faithful black slave, | the prince was well-nigh spent with fatigue, and his | dark-eyed maiden, fastened by a light chain to a | gone, and crying his “Tobah! tobah!” he besought knows, is a most umucky thing. Well, there wasthe | and: . 
went to reside in an obscure quarter of the town. | mother, who was an elderly woman, and had proba- | stake in the ground. She was dressed in a flowing | forgiveness, and told hisstory. Then Mateemat said: gong; but then its effects were very doubtful, and it | ing . 
Now the vizier having obtained the substance of his | bly never been out of the harem in her life, was al- | robe of white, open at the neck, round which wasa| ‘For twenty-four hours you have neglected to give would not be at all surprising if its sound should be | tiny 
ambition, one would have thought that he would not | most exhausted. Weary and travel-worn, they came | bright scarlet ring. Now, as the prince stood there | thanks to the Almighty; therefore is the virtue of taken as a signal that he wished tosink quicker; but | sco: 
have troubled himself much about a mere shadow, a | suddenly upon a mighty sheet of water, where, under | in wonder he saw a large dark blue pillar of cloud | the simoorg’s feather now waning, and I saw your anything, he thought, would be better than this. | stil, 
symbol of power, the signet of the late king; but it | the scanty shade of a date-palm, the Ranee lay down, | coming down one of the furest glades, and concealed | shadow thrown on the sand in the beams of the However, just as he was going to strike, he fancied | and . 

was not so, for night and day he had no rest for the | and, utterly exhausted, she recited the confession of | himself, for very fear, forgetting that he was invisible. | morning sun; therefore, if you would not be destroyed that there was some diminution in the crawling mass | ant , 

thought of this signet, and after greatly importuning | faith, gave her son his father’s signet, and, commend- | When the maiden saw the cloud, she started up in | by the jins who watch round this place, hasten quick- beneath him, and so he held his hand. The long and | ger- 
the Ranee upon the subject, he at last caused her | ing him to the hands of the All Merciful, she expired. | terror; but there came a voice, saying words that | ly and repair your omission.” almost perpendicular shaft, at the bottom of which | to 1), 
house and person to be searched, in the hope of dis- | Prince Ahmed was quite overwhelmed by the great | Ahmed could not understand; and straightway the | So the prince straightway performed his ablutions " he lay, some thirty feet deep, looked very gloomy,| « 
covering its place of concealment; but no; search | and unexpected train of disasters which had befallen | maiden became fixed as a stone, with her large dark | with sand, and having recited the Kulina, gave and Ahmed felt 4 cold shudder run through him, for | cal) 
high or low, no ring was forthcoming; for the Ranee, | him during the last two days, and this final blow al- | eyes wide open, staring glassily. thanks. Having completed his devotions, he assured | he fancied that the little bit of blue sky which was| §, 
knowing well the value of the ring, had prevailed | most overpowered him, so that he sat beside the body | The cloud came on and enveloped her in its folds, | himself that the feather was securely fastened in its visible at the top had, grown smaller. Yes, decidedly | but 
upon her husband to intrust it to her, and having | with his face covered with his garment all that day | and then in a moment melted away, and standing | place, and then besought Mateemat to tell him how | the creeping had stopped, and all the ants were has- | puy)., 
made acut in the flesh of the slave Munbodh, had | and night. Next morning he smoothed the features | beside the maiden, Ahmed saw a being fearful to be- | to find the parrot in the golden cage, for that his tening up the sides of the shaft, and disappearing, | wra 
placed the signet there; the flesh had now grown | of his dead mother, and, reciting the prayer for the | hold; swarthy and dark, with long black wings, and | whole being longed to succor the beautiful damsel one by one, into the round holes or ant-galleries that | ‘T) 
over it, and there was no fear of its being discovered; | dead, he buried her in the sand at the foot of the | pointed ears; his body covered with long living hairs | whom he had seen in the forest. could be seen all round. Ahmed waited and waited, | mei: 
still, seeing the unquiet state of the vizier’s mind, | palm-tree. Afterwards, he went to the water’s brink, | like twining worms, while fire flashed from his eyes. “It is a merciful task,” replied Mateemat; “al- looking for what would happen, when suddenly he In 
and the daily searchings and troublings, she feared | and, having performed his ablutions, went through | He stood by the body of the maiden, which was | though who this maiden may be 1 know not. One thought he heard a tiny murmuring from one of the | mer 
more and more, knowing that she was watched, and | the morning prayer. As he arose, he noticed, lying | stretched on the ground headless, and in the afrite’s | thing, however, you must promise; and that is, that ant-galleries which was rather larger than the rest, | hin 
that the life of the young prince was not safe. in the sand by the river’s brink, a wondrously large | hand was the head, the eyes fixed, and staring in | if you succeed, you will not forget that I also am fet- ‘ and suddenly from the earth, on each side of the en-| “ 
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ne other hand was a dark brown stone, 
th yellow sparks, and he touched with it 
lips, and spoke; and his language could 
‘od by the prince, for it was that of his own 
id the afrite, “How long shall I be king 
”? 
ead answered him, “ Until the parrot in 
‘age tells the secret.” . 
‘ 9 monster laughed, and the trees shook. 
» ad, “ How is it with Mateemat?” 
’ » damsel answered, “ He is in the desert, 
ynder the palm-tree.” 
‘ain the demon shook with laughter; and 
ked and saw that all the blood of the 
‘dropping into a brazen dish which was 
nd, and the afrite took the dish, and he 
‘\ cers into the blood, and lifted them up, 
’ the drops back into the dish, and the 


‘> dina loud voice, ordering that the car- 
‘ mld be taken and offered to the sacred 
' reupon a pearly gray pillar, with violet 


- that the prince saw it no more; but in 
‘art he thought, “These, then, are the 
‘!ones of the mighty water,” and when he 
aw nothing but the turf-bank, and the 
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aim; he touched her sh , but she sat 
| with her head bent down, moaning and 
self to and fro. 
ned was greatly troubled in his mind, and 
» think to himself: 
this parrot in the golden cage? Ah!” 
ne; “if this sweet maiden would only 
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un he addressed her, telling who he was 
. wished to help her, but she paid no more 

words than to the wind. Then he be- 
aself of Mateemat. 


-, at desert? I will go and find Mateemat; 
-. van help me against this foul afrite, and 
_r to this innocent damsel.” 

oping down, the prince pressed his lips to 
.-d; but she moved not, and as he went 

. .ae forest he saw her still sitting in the 
on; 80 he went on very sorrowfully. 

. « prince wandered aimlessly on, and to- 
+ ound that all verdure ended, and before 

as the eye could see, lay a vast plain, bare 
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verhance,” thought he, “is the desert 

i « cemat is.” As it was too dark to see, 

« laid himself down under a tree to sleep. 
ust, blink of dawn, he rose and walked out 

. » ain, straining his eyes forward, and as the 

«ht grew stronger, he saw, far in the dis- 


|» for surely, he thought, here I shall find 
Girding himself tightly, and having 
g drink at a small forest spring hard by, 
., set his face towards the palm. As he ap- 
e saw that a pure, clear light, like a star, 
it g at its foot, likealamp. Going nearer, 
sautiful young man, chained to the tree, 
- wrehead played a tongue of silvery flame. 
.: tree swept pillars of cloud, and, as he 
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‘The night is full of darkness, 
My thoughts are full of strife; 

Therefore I long for daylight, 
For the sunlight is my life.’’ 


» had read this, Ahmed sat down to wait 
‘down, As the morning sun fell upon him, he 









(1 ecame aware that the eyes of Mateemat 
ed on him; then he feared exceedingly. 
enii spoke—t What mortal is here?” 
ned straightway fell on his face, and made— 
nothing doubting that his invisibility was 
rying his ‘“‘Tobah! tobah!” he besought 
:, and told hisstory. Then Mateemat said: 
. enty-four hours you have neglected to give 
-he Almighty; therefore is the virtue of 
r2’s feather now waning, and I saw your 
rown on the sand in the beams of the 
- mj; therefore, it you would not be destroyed 
: who watch round this place, hasten quick- 
air your omission.” 
vince straightway performed his ablutions 
and having recited the Kulina, gave 
taving completed his devotions, he assured 
t the feather was securely fastened in its 
then besought Mateemat to tell him how 
parrot in the golden cage, for that his 
1g longed to succor the beautiful damsel 
ad seen in the forest. 
merciful task,” replied Mateemat; “al- 
) this maiden may be 1 know not. One 
vaver, you must promise; and that is, that 
eed, you will not forget that I also am fet- 
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tered here by the power of Jahvorka, the jin whom 
you saw with the damsel in the forest.” 

So the prince swore to him to do all that he should 
require fur him; whereupon Mateemat called to an 
oriole who had made her nest in the date palm tree, 
and asked: 

* How of the parrot in the golden cage?” 

In reply, the bird arched its wings over its head, 
and chirrupped and lirripped lustily, but Ahmed 
could understand nothing, for he knew not the lan- 
guage of birds. 

“The parrot is in the forest of Thritee,” said Mat- 
eemat, “in a well many furlongs deep. Over the 
cage is a layer of deadly serpents, and over the ser- 
pents a layer of water, and over the water a layer of 
tire. You will know the well by the column ofsmoke 
hanging over it, which can be seen many miles off.” 


So saying, the genii gave to Ahmed a small copper 
gong, curiously wrought and set with emeralds, and 
told him that if he were in any deadly peril, and 
wanted help, he must lay himself on his back on the 
ground with the gong over him, and strike three 
} blows thereon. After this, Mateemat would say no 
more, but again began to write in the sand, and to 
all Ahmed’s solicitations only replied by a sign that 
he should depart; so with many obeisances, the 
prince took his leave. 

Returning towards the forest, he did not go in the 
direction which he had come the night before, but 
took a more southerly course, “ for,” said he, ‘I did 
not see any smoke before in that part of the forest, or 
I should have noticed it.” So he travelled until 
night fell, and reaching the border of the forest once 
again, he climbed a tree, to get what sleep he could, 
for he was afraid to sleep on the ground, among the 
dark, overhanging trees. When it became light in 
the morning, he climbed higher up, until he reached 
the topmost bough, which swayed and bent with his 
weight. Looking around, far in the distance, he saw 
over the tops of the trees a dark cloud, as of smoke, 
rising up. On seeing this, he was joyful, thinking 
that ‘‘ This, perhaps, is the smoke that the genii told 
me of. I only hope it will not turn out to be some 
extraordinary large jin; however, it wont much 
matter if it is, for he will not be able to see me.” 

So saying, he put his hand to his turban to adjust 
it, and feel that the simoorg’s feather was in its place, 
but it was no longer there; it had fallen out, probably, 
when he mounted the tree on the night before; but 
though he searched everywhere, not a sign of~the 
feather could he discover. Now Ahmed was greatly 
disheartened at this, but still he was not going to 
give up his object; so he repeated the confession of 
faith, and directed his steps towards the quarter 
where he had seen the smoke rising. On and on he 
walked through the thick trees, until at last he heard 
the roaring and crackling of a great fire. 

“This, then,” thought he, “is the place; but what 
to do next 1 caunot tell.” ne 

And as he stdod there, thinking, the rushing and 
roaring of the flames grew louder and nearer, and he 
saw that a great fire was spreading and running out, 
as it were, into two wings on each side of him. Then 
he became alarmed, and tried to retrace his steps; 
but, fast as he went, the mighty fire crept along fast- 
er, and the smoke and sparks began to come so 
thickly that the prince, growing dizzy and bewildered, 
tripped, and fell full-length upon the ground. As he 
fell, the little gong, which he had suspended from 
his neck by some twisted grass, striking against a 
stone, gave out a pleasant, mellow note, a sound 
which spoke of most welcome assistance to poor 
Ahmed, and called to his mind the words of Matee- 
mat; so quickly turning upon his back, he called up- 
on the name of Allah, and struck three blows upon 
the gong. On came the fire, crackling and roaring 
with fury, to obtain its victim, but under his head 
Ahmed heard another sound, as of creeping myriads; 
the earth beneath him seemed growing soft like mire, 
and he felt that he was settling down into it. Myr- 
iads of small white insects with yellow heads were 
working beneath him—they were the white ants! 
Down he sank, lower and lower. Ah! how the fire 
cracked the great trees in anger over his head! but 
by this time he was twenty feet down, and safe. Af- 
ter recovering somewhat from the first shock of his 
novel position, Ahmed looked round as well as he 
could on his narrow bed, and on the whole was not 
at all sure that he would not have preferred taking 
his chance above to being buried alive below. Above 





him, the walls of the shaft down which he come 
were alive and swimming with white . The 
prince found this work decidedly unpleasant} besides, 


the dust and ashes from above kept falling into his 
eyes and making him sneeze, which, as everybody 
knows, is a most uniucky thing. Well, there was the 
gong; but then its effects were very doubtful, and it 
would not be at all surprising if its sound should be 
taken as a signal that he wished to sink quicker; but 
anything, he thought, would be better than this. 
However, just as he was going to strike, he fancied 


tening up the sides of the shaft, and disappearing, 
one by one, into the round holes or ant-galleries that 
could be seen all round. Ahmed waited and waited, 
looking for what would happen, when suddenly he 
thought he heard a tiny murmuring from one of the 
ant-galleries which was rather larger than the rest, 
and suddenly from the earth, on each side of the en- 





trance, sprang forth two small, lamp-like flames. 
Out swarmed a host of small scarlet beetles, who took 
up their position to the right and left of the hole; 
then came twenty-four white spiders; they were 
transparent, and Ahmed could see the life liquid 
running through their bodies. These spiders pulled 
and hauled at a rope made of their own threads, un- 
til at last a small car of copper and emerald, shaped 
like half an egg, came into view, and in this sata 
personage, a thing which Ahmed at once determined 
in his own mind must be the king of the white ants, 
and so he was. This creature had a long, yellow- 
ringed body, like a worm, which looked like dead 
baby-flesh; he had no legs, but this writhing naked 
body was crowned with a human head, very small 
and very wizened; but a head it was, and out of the 
top of it came what Ahmed thought was its crown— 
it was shaped like a silver lily. Ahmed hastened to 
offer his salutations, at the same time begging that 
his highness would excuse his rudeness in not rising, 
but that the fact was, he was afraid to move for fear 
of the sides of the shaft falling in. 

The king nodded his head, and the twenty-four 
spiders immediately attached twenty-four threads to 
the small copper car, and let it down until it came 
about a foot above Ahmed’s face. Then the wizened 
little face peered at Ahmed over the side of the car, 
and the silver lily nodded and shook, as a mighty 
voice, like iron striking iron, demanded in deep tones: 

‘“What did Mateemat require of his friend, and 
why had the young man come hither?” 

And Ahmed answered, “O my lord, I seek the 
parrot in the golden cage.” 

Then rolled forth the thunderous voice in words 
that the prince did not understand, but it was appa- 
rently an order, for all the millions of white ants with 
which the walls were studded, depressed and then 
elevated their antenna, and Ahmed involuntarily 
translated this movement audibly to himself: 

To hear is to obey.” 

Swift ran the twenty-four white spiders, up rolled 
his majesty’s hemispherical car, and the silver lily 
nodded an adieu to the prince, as the wizened little 
face disappeared into the crevice from whence it had 
issued. Blow trumpets! advance the oriflamme! 
and the little army of red beetles march statelily off, 
bringing up the rear! and at the same time Ahmed 
became aware that he was once more off upon his 
travels, sliding head first into a hole in the side of the 
shaft. Darkness fell upon him, and a deadly fear, as 
he was impelled along upon a million of small legs 
which crawled beneath him. On, on, in the cold, 
dreary darkness, no sound but the crackling rustle of 
myriads of insects, like a hundred pin-points beating 
upon ivory. The prince lay afraid to move, hand and 
foot bound with fear, till a hollow, roaring sound, 
dull and muffled at first, but coming nearer and 
nearer, told him that he was nearing the pillar of 
fire. Suddenly the movement stopped, and slightly 
turning his head, looking through a cleft in a large 
mass of rock before him, Ahmed gazed once more 
into an open space, small and confined, a mere rock 
chamber, indeed, but still a space that gladdened his 
heart. 

There, before him, on a pedestal of adamant veined 
with beryl, was the glittering golden cage, and within 
sat the bird, the object of all his perils and troubles. 
Many-colored and beautiful was the bird, as it sat 
pluming itself and nibbling daintily at its food in the 
crystal trough by its side—curious and glancing was 
its eye in expression—a mixture of the monkey and 
the owl, at once grave and malicious. Up and down, 
hither and thither it looked, eyeing wistfully the 
thin white columns of the’ants as they poured out of 
the crevice and advanced on to the cage from all 
sides. Meantime, Ahmed watched in silence, think- 
ing, ‘‘ What will they do?” 

And the ants by thousands, by myriads, by mil- 
lions, swarmed up the cage and through the wires, 
covering the parrot. At first the bird only pecked at 
them pettishly, but as they increased in number, 
their bites became insupportable, so that the parrot 
screamed loudly and fell from its perch, and its 
screams were like sharp needles piercing the ear. At 
the noise of this screaming, came two jins—vast, 
hairy and terrible—and they went to the cage, cajol- 
ing the parrot, asking: 

“ Why this noixe, O greenness of beauty? Beauti- 
ful art thou, O parrot, even of the color of fresh-split 
emeralds.” 

Then, seeing the white ants, they stopped, saying, 
“What mischief is this?” and kneeling down, 
breathed fire upon the ants. Then the slender white 
columns were scorched, and rolled back by their 
devouring breath; but still the cage remained full, 
and they dared not breathe thereon for fear of harm- 
ing the bird. Again came forth fresh swarms of the 
tiny white insects, and again were they withered and 
scorched by the fiery breathings of the genii; but 
still the ants came on like a never-ceasing torrent, 
and the bird in its agony screamed still more discord- 
antly; so the genii were abashed, and put their fin- 
gers in their mouths, wondering. At last, one said 
to the other: 

“Of a truth there is mischief in this. Go you and 
call the master.” 

So one went, but soon returned, saying, “I went, 
but found him sleeping above, beneath the sacred 
pupal tree; and I dared not disturb him, for his 
wrath is terrible.” 
Then the parrot, like to die, scréaming, said, “‘ Kan 
meir puttur, kan meir pittur!” 

Immediately the ants ceased from biting and com- 
menced to retreat; seeing which, Ahmed said to 
himself: 

“What is this? Can this be the secret? 


‘Kan 





meir puttur’—‘ in his ear the stone.’ What is this 
secret?” 

Suddenly he bethought him of the dark brown 
stone with the yellow sparkles, with which the jin 
Jahvorka had touched the lips of the lovely damsel 
in the forest glade, and it seemed to him almost as 
if the daylight had shone upon him, so great was his 
joy. 

“That, then, is the secret of his power, and he 
carries it in his ear; O, lovely parrot!” 

Again they moved on through the long dark tun- 
nel, which his indefatigable little allies drove for- 
ward, and Ahmed wished with all his heart that all 
this underground business were over. As he lay 
there, impelled along so slowly that he almost forgot 
that he was moving, his thoughts went forward to 
what he would do when he became possessed of this 
wonderful stone, this talisman of power and suprem- 
acy. What would he do? Well, first he would free 
that lovely princess (she could not be less than a 
princess, as she was so beautiful), and marry her; 
then the good Mateemat, to whom he owed his suc- 
cess, would be reinstated as ruler of the Junis; and 
then, having laden himself with rubies, he would 
return to the city of his fathers, dispossess the usurp- 
er, and reign happily ever after. Dispossess the 
usurper! yes, very good; but how? Why, thought 
he, the rubies will be an admirable introduction to 
the royal favor, and I am certain to be asked where 
I got them, and shall then reply that they came from 
paradise; on this most surely the king, who will be 
anxious to possess himself of my beautiful wife, will 
propose that I should make another trip thither, and 
to this I shall assent, stipulating that the court shall 
fast and pray four days for my safe return, for during 
the fast my wife will be safe. Then the king will 
have a large heap of wool, wood, and other combus- 
tibles piled round me in the big square, and all the 
court will give me messages and injunctions to their 
departed ancestors. Just before the fire is lit, I shall 
assume my feather of invisibility (for the simoorg 
will surely give me another on my return), and walk 
forth unseen to my house; the genii will procure me 
the old family seals of the ditierent people, the king 
included, who have given me messages to the depart- 
ed ones, and I will then write sealed and authentic 
replies to all, telling them that paradise is such a de- 
lightful place that they cannot do better than come 
there under my guidance. On the fourth day I shall 
present myself before the king, and deliver all the 
answers to the letters; the king and all his ministers 
will enter the fire with me, and while I shall be con- 
veyed away by the genii, they will be consumed, and 
I will then produce my father’s signet, and take 
possession of the throne. 

As Ahmed thus soliloquized, he saw that the ants 
had driven a small tunnel up into the earth right 
over his face, and that down this circular opening 
streamed the partially-obscured daylight. Also, over 
the hole tie saw what looked like a great pvinted 
hairy ear. He gazed, wondering, and even as he 
gazed down upon him from the ear fell a brown glit- 
tering stone. As it touched his breast, strength re- 
turned to Ahmed’s limbs, courage to his heart; he 
clutched it in his hands, and rising, fastened safely 
in the folds of his sash the talisman which promised 
victory over the jins. Boldly he strove to climb up 
the narrow shaft, and as he came out once more into 
the light of day, Jahvorka, with his long-pointed ear 
still in the position whence the stone had fallen, took 
no heed. Then Ahmed knew his power, and gazing 
round, beheld at the foot of a tree the princess 
wrapped in slumber, as when his eyes had first dwelt 
in ecstasy on her beauty. He drew near timidly, and 
covered her hand with kisses, but sleep held the 
princess fast. He raised the helpless form in his 
arms, and began to give way to despair. At this mo- 
ment some hard substance pressed against his arm. 
The talisman! He snatched it from his sash and 
placed it against the half-parted lips. Allah kerim! 
The dark eyes were open, wondering at the face of 
Ahmed as he bent over her. 

*¢ Adorable: princess! the power of the accursed 
black angels which had thrown its spell over you is 
atanend. Rise, that we may fly together from this 
place of desolation.” 

And the princess, with a look of terror towards the 
prostrate jin, clung to the side of Ahmed, who plunged 
boldly into the forest. * 

A. beautiful oriole, whose plumage gleamed like 
living gems, seemed to invite the pair onward through 
the winding glades, now by glancing joyously back- 
wards and forwards before them, now by calling from 
a more distant tree, and with the precious talisman 
in his hand, Ahmed followed in faith. Ere long the 
mighty trees and tortuous alleys melted, as it were, 
from their path, and the oriole settled in the single 
palm tree, under which sat Mateemat, still chained. 
The star on the forehead of the genii grew larger and 
brighter as Ahmed and the princess drew near him, 
saying: 

** Genii, the power of Jahvorka is gone; the maiden 
stands beside me. How shall I redeem my vow?” 

“Touch these fetters with the stone, Ahmed.” 

And at the touch the chain dissolved, and Matee- 
mat stood free; but at the same moment darkness 
fell upon the eyelids of Ahmed, and he became un- 
conscious. 

When light again broke upon him, the prince 
started up to find himself under the date palm which 
shadowed the grave of his mother, and he thought, 
“ Allah! what dreams!” but as he rose, ata little dis- 
tance lay the princess in a calm sleep, beautiful as 
the morning. This was no dream, and scattered 
round her lay numberless rubies—large, blushing in 


- 





the morning sun. 


The talisman of Jahvorka had vanished, To mor- 
tals it was but as any pebble cf the desert. But the 
rubies were wealth, and the signet on his finger was 
power, and the usurping vizeer fell before it, and 
the people of Meydoon were happy under the wise 
rule of Ahmed and the Queen of the Rubies. 


A COURTIER OUTWITTING A TAILOR. 








CHARANCE was one of the pages of King Louis 
XIV., and an officer in his body-guard. In early life 
he had played some very strange pranks, but had 
always met with favor and protection from the king. 
He did many clever things, but one in particular in 
which he was engaged made everybody laugh. He 
had a long and handsome avenue to his chateau in 
Anjou, in which a peasant had a little house and 
garden which had stood in the same avenue long be- 
fore the avenue was planted, and which neither 
Charance nor his father could persuade the peasant 
to sell, on any terms. This, observes Saint Simon, 
with proper disdain for so low a person, is a species 
of obstinacy which petty proprietors often show, ex- 
pressly to annoy pe8ple of condition. Charance pre- 
tended to let the matter drop; for a long time said 
no more about it. At last, disgusted that a paltry 
cottage should intercept the sweep of his fine avenue, 
he conceived a scheme to get rid of it: It chanced 
that the owner of the cottage was a tailor, and work- 
ed at his trade whenever an opportunity offered. He 
lived alone, having neither wife nor children. 

One fine day Charance sent for him, and said that 
he was suddenly ordered up to court to fill an office 
of great importaiice, that he was anxious to get there 
as soon as possible, and, as he had no liveries for his 
servants, he wished him to make them forthwith. 
The tailor agreed, and the bargain was struck on the 
spot. Charance stipulated, however, that, to avoid 
unnecessary delay, he should do the work at the 
chateau, and that, if he promised not to quit the 
work until it was finished, he would pay him some- 
thing over and above, besides board and lodging him. 
The tailor set to work on the spot. 

In the meantime, Charance got an architect to 
make an exact plan of the house and garden, the 
room, the furniture, and even the kitchen utensils. 
He then sent workmen to pull down the house, take 
away everything that was in it, and reconstruct it 
exactly as it had been, internally and externally, at 
some distance from the avenue, with every article in 
its accustomed place, and the garden exactly as it 
had been. They then cleared away all traces of it 
from the ground it originally stood upon, so that 
nobody could guess that it had ever been there at all. 
This was completed before the tailor, who was care- 
fully watched, had finished his liveries. When the 
liveries were completed, Charance paid his man well, 
kept him to supper, and then dismissed him. The 
tailor set out for his home at nightfall. He found 
the avenue unusually long, thought he had gone too 
far, retraced his steps, and looked about for the well- 
known trees near which his house stood. The night 
was dark, and he groped his way through them as 
well as he could, but was astonished to find his house 
nowhere. He passed the whole of the long night in 
this way. When day broke, he saw that he had not 
gone astray; but that house and garden and all had 
disappeared, and he came to the conclusion that he 
was the sport of some evil spirit. 

After wandering about a good deal, he thought he 
perceived, at a considerable distance from the avenue, 
a cottage which resembled his owr, though he knew 
that there never had been oe in the same place. He 
approached it, examined it closer, and the more he 
did so the more he was struck with the exact resem- 
blance. He was curious to try whether the key he 
had in his pocket would fit the lock. It did fit the 
lock. He opened the door, walkedin, and was thun- 
derstruck on finding not only that the rooms were 
the same, but that every single article of furniture 
was the same, and precisely in the spot where he had 
left them. He was near fainting with fright; he fell 
on his knees and prayed, for he religiously believed 
that the demon had played him this trick. The fol- 
lowing day, however, he learned the truth from the 
mocking and laughing of the villagers to whom he 
told his story. He got furious, went with his com- 
plaint to the intendant of the province, and insisted 
upon getting satisfaction; but he only got laughed 
at. The king heard the story, and laughed more 
than anybody, and Charance had his avenue as he 
wished it. ‘Ah!’ concludes St. Simon, “had Char- 
ance never done worse than what he did to the tailor, 
he would have preserved his reputation and his 
liberty.” 





FRENCH VIEWS OF THE ENGLISH. 

The ‘‘ Europe,” in speaking of English habits and 
usages, says, “It is customary in that country of 
spleen and association for every gentleman who is 
admitted into society to send a fat goose at Christmas 
to the lady of the house he is in the habit of visiting. 
Beautiful women receive a whole magazine of eat- 
ables in their drawing-rooms; and are thus enabled, 
by an ingenious calculation, to ascertain the number 
of their friends, or their suitors, by that of the fat 
geese sent them. As many geese as many lovers. In 
England, a goose is sent instead of @ love-letter. It 
is very original, like everything that is English.” 





A countryman being offered a glass of soda water, 
the other day, rejected it with indignation. “Do 
yer think I’m a salimander,” said he, “to drink 
water bilin’ hot?” 
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that there was some diminution in the crawling mass 
beneath him, and so he held his hand. The long and 
} almost perpendicular shaft, at the bottom of which 
he lay, some thirty feet deep, looked very gloomy, 
and Ahmed felt a cold shudder run through him, for 
he fancied that the little bit of blue sky which was 
visible at the top had grown smaller. Yes, decidedly 
the creeping had stopped, and all the ants were has- 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











‘GOD HELP THE POOR FELLOWS AT SEA!” 
Far away inland, when tempests blow 
Wild through the darkening night, 
We list to the roar of the winds as they go, 
On their hurricane steeds to the fight ;| 
For the hosts of the storm-king are gathering fast 
Where the white-crested waters flee, 
And our hearts breathe this prayer, as he rushes past 
On the wings of the howling northern blast, 
“ God help the poor fellows at sea!"* 


We wake in the night with a shivering fear, 
For our dream-ears have thrilled to the shriek 

Of the drowning seaman, and many a tear 
Gathers fast qn the whitening cheek; 

For the light of the mind's swift lightning flash 
Seems to show us the rock-bound lea, 

And we pray to our God as the billows dash, 

And in thunder the iron breakers lash, 

“God help the poor fellows at sea!"’ 


In many a home there are fainting hearts, 
Sorely stirred by the moan of the wind, 

Fainting down when the light of the day departs, 
Leaving darkness and clouds behind; 

For the loved ones are out on the foam-capped wave, 
Where the tempests hold revelry, 

And they breathe up this prayer, for the loved and the 

brave, 
To the Infinite Grace that can succor and save, 
“God help the poor fellows at sea !"’ 


So He moves to grand deeds many noble souls, 
That his love may be known on earth, 
And the fruit of that love, where the storm-wave rolls, 
Giveth hope in men’s heart new birth; 
For the lifeboat away to the sinking bark 
Flies swiftly to save, and we 
Pray God speed the lightly-bounding ark, 
With its precious freight, o'er the waters dark, 
From the perilous paths of the sea. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LION AND HIS MASTER. 


BY FLORENCE ROSS. 


THE year 1855 found me living a lonely life in a 
small country town, about thirty miles from Boston. 
I was lonely, because my only sister had been mar- 
ried two years before, and her husband, smitten with 
the love of gold, had carried her away to California. 
Inever had a brother, but I had imagined what a 
brother’s love and protection would be to me who 
craved love so much. I pitied myself that I had 
known s0 little love in my life. My father had died 
when I was very young; my mother was a hopeless 
invalid for years, surrounded only by nurses and 
physicians, and could not bear the sight or sound of 
a child in her sick chamber. I was left to my own 
devices. I could not have companions of my own 
age, because they would annoy my mother. I reada 
great deal—indiscriminate and unhealthy reading 
enough, I daresay; but I had no guide to knowledge. 
for my sister Matilda was but two years older than 
myself, and was, moreover, absent with a relative 
most of the time. 

I was seventeen when my mother’s long protracted 
disease took another form, and she sank beneath it, 
A year before her death, Matilda had married Mr. 
Underwood, and soon after had sailed for the gold 
region. I had very little left, after my mother was 
buried, but 1 let the house to a family, reserving only 
a very limited part to myself, and I managed to live, 
with Matilda’s presents of money, which she gener- 
ously sent me. 

I lived thus, alone, until 1855, when I one day re- 
ceived a letter that made every pulse and nerve 
tremble. It was edged with black, and bore alsoa 
great black seal. I dreaded to open it. The lady who 
lived in my house came in, and said, without noticing 
the mourning envelope: 

“Why, you have another present, Miss Leonard! 
What a fortunate person you are to have a sister in 
California!” 

I pointed to the black seal, and begged her to read 
it tome. I was incapable of doing so. A dull, numb- 
ing shiver was in my veins, telling me too truly that, 
lonely as I was, I could be still more so. . 

It was from Mr. Underwood, detailing his wife’s 
sickness and death, and enclosing a little scrap which 
she had been writing me only a few days before she 
died. It read as follows: 


‘““My DEAR SISTER:—I Dave been taken suddenly 
ill, and I have a presentiment that I shall not live. 
Now, if 1 should not, I want you to take home, to your 
heart and house, my little Bertie. He is a sweet, 
loving child, and this is not the place for him without 
amother. It will be hard for William to part with 





Mr. Underwood finished the letter. He seconded 
his wife’s request, saying that although it almost 
broke his heart to part with Bertie, yet he knew it 
was best. He would expect me in the first steamer 
after I should have received his letter, and would 
meet me on board. 

What an undertaking for a person who had never 
been forty miles from home in her life! But I would 
have done much more, and braved far greater dan- 
gers, for Matilda’s child. I looked forward to his 
coming home with me, with perfect happiness. I 
should have something to love—something to love 


/me! The thought seemed to absolutely swallow up 


all my grief for Matilda’s death. In fact, I did not 
realize it at all. She had been with me so little, that 
I could not miss her; and from what I imagined of 
California, I could but think she had made a most 
blessed exchange; for I did not believe her husband 
would ever have allowed her to come home, and my 
idea of the country was, that death would be far 
preferable. So, leaving my possessions in Mrs. 
Clement’s care, I started for New York, and was soon 
on board the steamer. It would be superfluous and 
uninteresting to give an account of the passage to 
California. I shall briefly say that it was a pleasant 
one, and I was not at all sea-sick. I rejoiced at this, 
for now I believed that I should be able to care more 
for Bertie on the return passage. 

I thankfully hailed the sight of Mr. Underwood, 
who came in acarriage for me; and in it, while my 
slight luggage was being taken out and strapped on, 
I found the loveliest little child I had ever seen. His 
soft brown hair, dark blue eyes and dimpled cheeks 
were like his mother’s, only far more beautiful. I 
exclaimed, as I entered the carriage: 

“ What an angel!” 

“No, Aunt Annabel—not an angel; Iam only little 
Bertie.” 

“And I would rather have you, Bertie, than an an- 
gel, by half,” I said, as I clasped him in my arms. 
*‘ But how did you know me?” I asked. 

‘* How did you know me ?” said the darling. 

“Why, you see I did not know you. You had to 
tell me.” 

“‘ Well, papa told me you would come, and I be- 
lieved him. And I am going home with you, and you 
will be my mamma, now mamma is dead.” 

I wept tears both sad and joyful over the dear 
child; but I heard his father coming to us, and dried 
them speedily. 

Mr. Underwood took me to a hotel where his family 
had boarded when he was absent; and during my 
short stay in California, I remained there, occupying 
the rooms that Matilda had used. Here, since her 
death, the little four-year-old Bertie had been the 
pet of all. It was a wonder that they had not spoiled 
him; but he was very good. At the table, his man- 
ners were unexceptionable—a strong contrast to the 
children of another family boarding there, who were 
absolutely riotous, and kept the table in confusion 
during the meals. How I longed to take Bertie away 
from all this; and glad enough was I, when the day 
came for the sailing of the steamer. 

Unaccountably enough, Mr. Underwood was de- 
tained by his business, until the hour was past, and 
my only resource was to take passage in the home- 
ward-bound ship. That was preferable to staying 
there until another steamer should arrive; for already 
I had heard rumors that Iwas to marry Mr. Under- 
wood, and now I disliked to appear at the table, on 
account of the disagreeable jests which I knew were 
being made at my expense. I pitied the poor father, 
when I saw how deeply he felt the parting from his 
son, but not enough to induce me to stay a single day 
longer. 

Mr. Underwood, at the time of his marriage, had 
seemed, to my inexperienced eyes, to be a model of a 
husband. I thought Matilda a fortunate girl to find 
such an one; and if I did not, like Desdemona, 
“wish that Heaven had made me such a man,” my 
feeling was certainly akin to the wish. But 1 saw 
him now in a different light. His enormous beard— 
a new sight to me—his style of dress, his bluff man- 
ners, unconsciously copied, I dare say, from the rough 
men around him, shocked all my pre-conceived ideas 
éf gentlemanly demeanor. I felt every moment an 
hour, until I could drift away from this atmosphere. 


I know now howI misjudged the man. He was 
frank and open, and took the tone of those around 
him; but he was true and sound to the core—a good 
man, and had been a good husband to Matilda, who 
had loved him as her life. 

But I had left Mr. Underwood and California far 
behind. The ship was a clipper, floating on the wa- 
ters like a bird. To me, the voyage was delightful: 
The air exhilarated me like wine. I was never so 


him, but he cannot take care of him, among the rude | happy, so gay and full of life. My shy ways, born of 
and reckless men who surround him, and it will be | my lonely life, had all disappeared. And then my 
impossible for him to leave this place, until he can | splendid boy! For was not Bertie mine—all mine? 
wind up his affairs, which may not be for years. He | Nobody should ever come between me and my child! 
cannot even go to the States tocarry him to you. He was my gift from God, to soothe and cheer my 
You must come for him. There is no danger in cross- | lonely life. He was my legacy from my dying sister, 
ing. So many people arrive here every month, per- | and his father had ratified it, and asked me to take 


fectly safe, that it seems far less to encounter than a 
journey from our quiet country home to Boston used 


him away. Who should come between us? 
O, how happy the little fellow was, through that 


to be. Ido not ask you to stay here—for it is not fit- | voyage! By my side all day, talking to me with his 
ting that you should—and I want my boy brought up sweet voice, singing, as a bird sings, out of his happy 


in New England. William calls mea silly girl for 
writing to youin this way; but if I showld get well, 
it will do no harm, and if I grow worse, I might not 
be able to write. You will not refuse this, dear An- 
nabel, will you? If I should die, William will send 
you sufficient money to cover all expenses. My little 
darling Bertie! Love him, dear sister. Indeed, I 


need not tell you to do that. He will make you love 
him.” 





nature; encircled in my arms all night, hig@sweet 
face nestled close to mine. I learned what it was to 
be blessed with the love that is most spontaneous and 
unselfish of all—that of a little child. 

He was such a treasure. The only drawback was 
lest something should happen to him. I watched him 
perpetually, lest harm, in some unknown shape, 
should come to him. Good Heaven! if he should be 
drowned, or injured, even, my life would not be worth 





astraw. Itormented myself ingeniously, at times, 
with no show of reason, 1 know, but 1 could not, or 
did not help it. Others, seeing my solicitude, watch- 
ed him, too. He was beloved by all. The rough 
sailors worshipped him; and they would take him 
about the ship, I following, restless as the mother 
bird that sees danger ahead for the child-bird. 

There was a dog, too, on board—a superb, great 
Newfoundland—the handsomest and most intelligent 
dog I ever saw; but he was the source of unmitigated 
terror tome. What if Lion should go mad, and de- 
stroy my precious boy? How carefully 1 guarded 
him from him, when the magnificent creature came 
up to us, in his grand, protecting way, and wanted 
the child to play with him on deck. 

The dog’s master was what the young ladies on 
board called a splendid fellow. Tall, slender and 
graceful, with no touch of California off-hand rough- 
ness about him, but as far removed from foppishness 
and self-conceit. Hal Lockwood was a gentleman, in 
the very highest sense of the word. He never forgot 
that character—never outraged any one’s feelings, 
let the provocation be what it might; but there was 
something in his eye that told men it would not be 
safe to treat Hal Lockwood as some men might be 
treated. 

All brave, social, genial and gentle qualities seem- 
ed to meet in this man. He was young, handsome— 
but some disputed this—was reported wealthy,though 
none could tell why he was so considered, courteous, 
and of great conversational powers, when drawn out 
of his habitual quiet manner. I am sure I had noth- 
ing against him. I should have absolutely liked him, 
had it not been for his possessing thatdog. If Bertie 
sat down upon the deck, as he often would, and 
dropped asleep, before I could rush to him and shel- 
ter him in my arms, or carry him to my state-room, 
Lion would mount guard immediately, placing his 
enormous paw upon his clothes, and laying his great 
head close to the child’s curls. 

Then I would overcome my shyness of Mr. Lock- 
wood, and call out hysterically for him to call the dog 
away. At such times, his peculiar smile absolutely 
maddened me. OnceI had the courage to remon- 
strate with him. 

“ How can you let him go sonear Bertie, Mr. Lock- 
wood?” I asked, my teeth chattering with terror. 

OQ, the boy wont hurt Lion, Miss Leonard. I am 
not afraid to trust him with Bertie. Your child is 
well behaved; he never pulls Lion’s ears.” 

* Ridiculous!” I exclaimed; “as if Bertie could 
hurt that great, over-grown brute. I entreat you, 
Mr. Lockwood, to separate them. I dare not, for the 
dog would not obey me, and might hurt Bertie.” 

A movement of the great paw, an audible growl, 
terrified me past all control. I sprang towards the 
group, and saw the paw tighten over the child. I 


snatched Bertie from the floor, but when he was safe | 


in my arms, I turned and met the mute gaze of the 
dog and his master, alike reproachful at the unde- 
served suspicion. What could I do? I could not put 
the child down, though I would have given anything 
to have subdued my fears sufficiently to do so; so I 
turned away, half crying, toward my state-room. 
When I came out, after Bertie awoke, I found poor, 
faithful Lion stretched across my doorway, still guard- 
ing what had been so unjustly taken from his care. 
My heart did smite me a little, but the great brown 
eyes of Lockwood were looking at me instead of the 
book he had been reading, and I carried Bertie away 
out of sight. Lion was following me, but I heard the 
slightest snap of a finger, and a moment after, I saw 
him caressing his master. 

I was sitting on deck, one day, not long after this, 
close to the railing of the ship, with Bertie standing 
beside me on the bench. I was holding his clothes in 
my hand with a firm grasp, for his motions were so 
quick and unexpected, that I was suffering martyr- 
dom every moment. He grew more and more roguish. 
The breeze was quite fresh that afternoon ; and as the 
boy suddenly loosened my hair from my comb, inghis 
wild pranks, the wind blew the long tresses directly 
over my eyes, and blinded me effectually. Uncon- 
sciously, I released Bertie’s clothes for an instant, to 
free myself from the annoyance of my hair; and in 
that instant of time, Bertie went over the railing! 

Something passed me—I knew not what—and I 
heard a swift, rushing, scuffling noise near me, and I 
knew no more. It had been a bright, beautiful after- 
noon, while I sat by the railing. The sun was going 
down, but was leaving a golden and crimson glory 
upon the sky, that was reflected upon the waves in 
tints scarcely softened from those above. 

It was nearly dark when I came to myself; and O, 
what darkness—what darkness was upon my heart! 
I lay for some minutes, without unclosing my eyes, 
trying to recall the scene I had passed through. All 
was quiet as midnight, save the dull plash of the 
waves. I knewthat I was lying upon deck, but I felt 
no chill. Some kind hand had wrapped me warmly, 
and but for the quick returning remembrance of the 
afternoon, I should have sunk away in quiet slumber. 
I opened my eyes. A kind, womanly face leaned over 
me; a soft voice called my name. I started up, and 
moaned out feebly my boy’s name. 

“He is safe, dear,” she answered. 

I knew the voice. It was that of Miss Wells, who 
had been very kind to me and Bertie. I had thought 
her attached to Lockwood, and I had fancied that he 
talked with her more than with any one else. 

“Where is he, Miss Wells?” I asked, with a hys- 
terical voice. 

**In your state-roum, asleep.” 

“*] must go to him,” I said, as I tried to rise up. 





his long curls still wet and dark with the soaking 
brine; and there, too, lay Lion, his great shining 
black head, wet also, nestled close to my darling’s 
bright, rosy face. What a moment was that! I knew 
some one was near me, and I turned to see Hal Lock- 
wood, whose hands lay still upon my shoulders. 

O Mr. Lockwood—did he—did Lion save my 
Bertie?” 

A smile, which made the handsome face more 
beautiful, was my answer, and I bent down from his 
protecting arms, and laid my cheek apon the dear, 
grand old creatyre, even before I kissed Bertie’s rosy 
face. The dog was rather shy of my caresses. He 
did not quite trust me yet, but in that hour, I resolv- 
ed to make him love me, as my poor sister had said of 
Bertie. 

The next morning, the boy, none the worse for his 
bath in the sea, was at the table, and Lion’s head ly- 
ing on Bertie’s feet; while the child’s hand rested 
lovingly on the shaggy head. He had been told how 
quickly Lion had sprung over the railing into the wa- 
ter, and had held him up bravely, while two sailors 
had jumped into a boat, and taken him from the 
tired dog, who layin the bottom of the boat, panting 
and exhausted, till the ship was reached; and how 
Mr. Lockwood had knelt down between Lion gnd 
Bertie, and restored them both to the life that seem- 
ed so nearly gone out. And Miss Wells told me that 
I had once roused up from my trance, but that a dull 
sleep had seemed to come over me, and that Lock- 
wood had told her to let me sleep until the child was 
perfectly out of danger. 

“He is so thoughtfal of others,” she said; and I 
noticed how her voice lingered upon his name, as if 
it were music to her ears. 

Mr. Lockwood came down to breakfast, while Bertie 
was caressing Lion. He called him away, at which 
Bertie looked sad, and I gazed up at him reproach- 
fully. 

“Well, Miss Leonard,” he said, smiling, “if Lion 
should bite the child, I should feel very bad.” 

For all answer, I laid my own arms about the dog’s 
neck, and a tear fell upon his face. Thereafter, Lion 
was Bertie’s constituted guardian. I was never so 
easy about him, as when he lay beside him. 

What delightful days we had on board the ship! 
Every one seemed happy. I never enjoyed life before, 
it seemed tome. There was a most agreeable set of 
passengers—bright, cheerful, intelligent people, with 
no foolish sentimentalism, no affected airs. We talk- 
ed, laughed, read, played at different games, and 
sometimes danced ; for we had splendid musicians on 
board, and our concerts were finer than any I had 
then ever heard. 

In a month more, we were all separated—perhaps, 
we said, for life; but we hoped the waves of life might 
drift us together some time. 

I took Bertie home. Mr. Underwood's princely al- 
lowance justified me in taking my whole house once 
more, and in keeping a servant. 1 had it fitted up 
handsomely, and lived there with my boy growing 
more beautiful.and more loving every day of his 
sweet lif. 

Sometimes the tormenting thought that his father 
would marry again, and recall him, turned my joys 
into a great dull pain, but I put it away resolutely. 
The boy was mine—mine by the voice of the dying, 
by the consent of the father, by the love that was 
growing and strengthening between us—mine by the 
gift of God to my lonely heart and life. Doth not God 
“set the solitary in families?” And where were two 
who had been more solitary than this child and my- 
self. when apart? : 

Occasionally, I heard from some of my fellow-pas- 
sengers. Miss Wells had spent a month in the au- 
tumn with me, and others had found me out and 
called on me. I did not feel so isolated as 1 did before 
Tay voyage. I sometimes wondered if Lockwood 
would not ber his p of calling to “ see 
his little friend Bertie, and bringing Lion to see if 
they would remember each other.” But he did not 
come. ‘* Never mind,” I said to myself. “I am happy 
enough. One must not be too happy in this world.” 

And now the spring had fairly opened, and violets 
and wiid columbine and arbuatus, and then lilacs and 
cinnamon roses came to bless us with their beauty 
and fragrance. And Bertie and I went into the 
woods, and found all the sweet wild-flowers, and 
came hack to the sweeter apple-bloxsoms in our own 
garden. 

Thad bought a little set of garden tools, and he 
work fully—a careful little gardener, never 
raring nor breaking a branch. And he would 
get so , and I would put him into the little four- 
wheeled wicker carriage, and he would sleep sweetly 
under some fragrant apple-tree. It was the first day 
of June that he slept thus; and I had taken my 
sewing and my little camp-stool to sit awhile beside 
him. 

Suddenly, a rushing sound came through the gar- 
den; a deep, loud breathing was heard, and an enor- 
mous black dog stood by the wicker carriage, his 
paws on the edge, and his great nose sniffing at the 
little face that lay there, framed in the brown curls. 

Bertie woke up with a startled cry; but when the 
dog licked his face and hands, he seemed to know that 
it was Lion. Cour de Lion, I had called him, ever 
since he had done that noble deed. But Lion had 
not surely come alone? 

No; between the branches of the apple-tree was 
a radiant face, dark, wavy hair, and teeth like the 
heart of the cocoa-nut. 

**T have found you at last,” said a voice that had 
ever sounded rich and sweet to my ears; ‘and Lion 





A strong arm was instantly around me, and I was | has found his own, too, I see.” 


almost borne into the state-room. There lay Bertie, 


I could not dissembie. I was genuinely glad to see 
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sweet June day we were enjoying. 


cake and custards, 


looking the ab 





above all others. 


the Wells family, his particular friends. 
wards, and told him of Lucy Wells’s visit to me. 


she is going to be married?” 
Another painful blush. 
“T did not, though I thought it probable.” 


autumn. You and I will visit them.” 


If he was jesting, it was a cruel jest to me, although 
he might not know that I felt it. 


Lion. Mr. Lockwood took my boy in his arms, and 


time. 
“ You see, Annabel,” said Lion’s master, “it will 

. never do for us four to be separated. Bertie, may I 
stay here always?” 

* O, do, do, my darling Mr. Lockwood! Aunt An- 
nabel will be so glad to have you—wont you, dear 
auntie? But we must have Lion, too. You will let 
Lion stay, too, wont you?” And the dear little blun- 
derer slipped to the floor, and he and Lion were soon 
asleep together. 

And as the fair round moon came up, eclipsing the 
sweet stars that had logked down so lovingly upon 
the earth, the words were spoken that linked my fate 
with Hal Lockwood's, and brought love and light into 
the house that had once seemed so desolate. 

Ten years have gone by, and little children make 
the house vocal with their happy noise; but they 
have never stolen the place in our hearts that Bertie 
occupied. He isour eldest son, and is beloved accord- 
ingly. His father will never recall him; for he died 
in California, two years ago, leaving a splendid in- 
heritance to our boy. ‘ . 

Lion still lives, though old and feeble. His kennel 
is a model of beauty and comfort; and his dearest 
delight is to craw! to our feet, and be caressed as of 
old. 


Biographical Portfolio. 


(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAY COLBURN. 


GENERAL CHRISTOPHER GADSDEN, 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, and lieu- 
tenant governor of South Carolina, was born in 
Charleston, in 1724. He was the son of Thomas 
Gadsden, a lieutenant in the British navy, and the 
collector of the revenue, appointed by the king. 

The son was sent at an early age to England, where 
he received his education, which embraced a know- 
ledge of the Latin, Greek and French. He after- 
wards studied Hebrew, and the oriental languages. 
At the age of sixteen, he returned to Charleston, and 
was sent to Philadelphia, and placed in the counting- 
house of a merchant of that city. When twenty-one 
years of age, he was sent in a merchant-ship to Eng- 
land. On his return home, asa passenger on board 
@ man-of-war, the purser of the ship died, and young 
Gadsden was appointed in his place, and continued 
for two years in that office; he then left the navy, 
and entered into mercantile business. The 
ed Henry Laurens and Mr. Gadsden were pora- 
ries, and were attached to each other by th ngest 
ties of ardent friendship. They made a common 
cause to support and encourage each other in every 
virtuous pursuit, to shun every path of vice and folly, 
to leave company whenever it tended to licentious- 
ness, and, by acting in concert, to turn aside the 
charge of singular conduct, so offensive to young 
men. Mr. Gadaden and his bosom friend Laurens 
had both a strong love for independence. They were 
born republicans. Under a well-ordered govern- 
ment, they were good subjects, but neither could 

brook the encroachments of the British ministry, 
which were entrenching upon the rights of their 
fellow-countrymen. 

Several years prior to the passage of the Slamp Act, 
Mr. Gadsden, had been elected a representative of 
Charleston, and during that period was always « very 
active and influential member of the House of 
Assembly. 

In 1759, under Governor Littleton, he was appoint- 
ed a captain of artillery, and, at the head of his 
company, accompanied the Governor into the Indian 
country, in the expedition against the Cherokee In- 











Lion and his master. And both were as genial as the 


We had dinner under the trees, brought by my 
dainty little handmaiden; milk and fresh eggs and 
preserved fruits, coffee and delicious biscuit, with 
My guest enjoyed it with the 
keenest relish, and Lion ate heartily, graciously over- 
of meat. O, what a day was 
that! We staid in the garden until the dews began 
to fall, and then prudently adjourned to the parlor, , 
where we had tea, and afterwards music from my 
new piano—with Lockwood's rich, full tones rising 
above it, asin the old days on shipboard they rose 


He had intended coming to see us in the winter, he 
said; but he was sent for to New York to attend the 
death-bed of his only relative. His death was lin- | 
gering, and there were tedious affairs to settle after- 
wards; and, in the spring, he had spent a week with | | 


“O yes. She told me, and how delighted she was |... te 
with her visit. Lucy is a good girl. Did you know we ‘ 


“ Her lover idolizes her. They will be married in 
I was so embarrassed that I must have betrayed 
myself, but for the fading‘light. What on earth did 
he mean? Who could Lucy Wells marry, if not him? 
At that moment, Bertie came up to us, followed by 


Lion laid his head lovingly on my knee, for the first 


I think I colored painfully at one part of his rela- | |. 
tion; but I looked up cheerfully a moment after- 
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dians. When the British government first began 
































+ { es, his long curls still wet and dark with the soaking 
brine; and there, too, lay Lion, his great shining 
black head, wet also, nestled close to my darling’s 
bright, rosy face. What a moment was that! Iknew 
 ' some one was near me, and I turned to see Hal Lock- 
wood, whose hands lay still upon my shoulders. 
O Mr. Lockwood—did he—did Lion save my 
Bertie?” 
A smile, which made the handsome face more 
beautiful, was my answer, and I bent down from his 
protecting arms, and laid my cheek apon the dear, 
grand old creatyre, even before I kissed Bertie’s rosy 
face. The dog was rather shy of my caresses. He 
did not quite trust me yet, but in that hour, I resolv- 
ed to make him love me, as my poor sister had said of 
Bertie. 
The next morning, the boy, none the worse for his 
bath in the sea, was at the table, and Lion’s head ly- 
pe? » | ing on Bertie’s feet; while the child’s hand rested 
lovingly on the shaggy head. He had been told how 
‘quickly Lion had sprung over the railing into the wa- 
; ' ter, and had held him up bravely, while two sailors 
yy had jumped into a boat, and taken him from the 
: | tired dog, who layin the bottom of the boat, panting 
‘i >* 4° and exhausted, till the ship was reached; and how 
‘Mr. Lockwood had knelt down between Lion and 
Bertie, and restored them both to the life that seem- 

’ ed so nearly gone out. And Miss Wells told me that 
‘+ Thad once roused up from my trance, but that a dull 

sleep had seemed to come over me, and that Lock- 

wood had told her to let me sleep until the child was 
' perfectly out of danger. 
ast “He is so thoughtfal of others,” she said; and I 
' * 0 noticed how her voice lingered upon his name, as if 
it were music to her ears. 
wor ariel Mr. Lockwood came down to breakfast, while Bertie 
~ was caressing Lion. He called him away, at which 
in ' Bertie looked sad, and I gazed up at him reproach- 
fully. 

“Well, Miss Leonard,” he said, smiling, “if Lion 
:. | should bite the child, I should feel very bad.” 

For all answer, I laid my own arms about the dog’s 

rh neck, and a tear fell upon his face. Thereafter, Lion 

hw ‘ was Bertie’s constituted guardian. I was never 80 
easy about him, as when he lay beside him. 

v4 What delightful days we had on board the ship! 

tran, Every one seemed happy. I never enjoyed life before, 

' < « it seemed tome. There was a most agreeable set of 
passengers—bright, cheerful, intelligent people, with 
no foolish sentimentalism, no affected airs. We talk- 
ed, laughed, read, played at different games, and 
vite at § sometimes danced ; for we had splendid musicians on 

+). | board, and our concerts were finer than any I had 
‘ then ever heard. 

9 In a month more, we were all separated—perhaps, 
vi. 0. we said, for life; but we hoped the waves of life might 
Bm drift us together some time. 

I took Bertie home. Mr. Underwood’s princely al- 

lowance justified me in taking my whole house once 
. more, and in keeping a servant. 1 had it fitted up 
| handsomely, and lived there with my boy growing 

more beautiful_and more loving every day of his 
| sweet lif. 

Sometimes the tormenting thought that his father 
| would marry again, and recall him, turned my joys 
into a great dull pain, but I put it away resolutely. 
The boy was mine—mine by the voice of the dying, 
by the consent of the father, by the love that was 
growing and strengthening between us—mine by the 
| » ‘ur aece | gift of God to my lonely heart and life. Doth not God 

ive Td “set the solitary in families?” And where were two 
. te’ + 12" who had been more solitary than this child and my- 
self, when apart? / : 

ria " Occasionally, I heard from some of my fellow-pas- 
sengers. Miss Wells had spent a month in the au- 
i tumn with me, and others had found me out and 

\- © | galled on me. I did not feel so isolated as 1 did before 

my voyage. I ti wondered if Lockwood 
‘| would not ber his p ise of calling to “ see 

his little friend Bertie, and bringing Lion to see if 
yD ‘s they would remember each other.” But he did not 
shat “ot come. “Never mind,” I said to myself. “I am happy 
enough. One must not be too happy in this world.” 

And now the spring had fairly opened, and violets 
1.) and wild columbine and arbutus, and then lilacs and 

cinnamon roses came to bless us with their beauty 

and fragrance. And Bertie and I went into the 

woods, and found all the sweet wild-flowers, and 

.) (oe game back to the sweeter apple-bloxsoms in our own 
garden. 

| Thad bought a little set of garden tools, and he 

i» | work fully—a careful little gardener, never 

| rer nor breaking a branch. And he would 

get so , and I would put him into the little four- 

| | wheeled wicker carriage, and he would sleep sweetly 

| under some fragrant apple-tree. It was the first day 

' of June that he slept thus; and I had taken my 

| sewing and my little camp-stool to sit awhile beside 

| him. : 
Suddenly, a rushing sound came through the gar- 
| den; a deep, loud breathing was heard, and an enor- 

| mous black dog stood by the wicker carriage, his 

| paws on the edge, and his great nose sniffing at the 

| little face that lay there, framed in the brown curls. 

Bertie woke up with a startled cry; but when the 

| dog licked his face and hands, he seemed to know that 
. »\dtwas Lion. Cour de Lion, I had called him, ever 

since he had done that noble deed. But Lion had 
not surely come alone? 

| No; between the branches of the apple-tree was 
a radiant face, dark, wavy hair, and teeth like the 
| heart of the cocoa-nut. 
|] have found you at last,” said a voice that had 
| ever sounded rich and sweet to my ears; ‘‘and Lion 
has found his own, too, I see.” 
I could not dissemble. I was genuinely glad to see 
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Lion and his master. And both were as genial as the 
sweet June day we were enjoying. 

We had dinner under the trees, brought by my 
dainty little handmaiden; milk and fresh eggs and 
preserved fruits, coffee and delicious biscuit, with 
cake and custards. My guest enjoyed it with the 
keenest relish, and Lion ate heartily, graciously over- 
looking the absence of meat. O, what a day was 
that! We staid in the garden until the dews began 
to fall, and then prudently adjourned to the parlor, 
where we had tea, and afterwards music from my 
new piano—with Lockwood’s rich, full tones rising 
above it, asin the old days on shipboard they rose 
above all others. 

He had intended coming to see us in the winter, he 
said; but he was sent for to New York to attend the 
death-bed of his only relative. His death was lin- 
gering, and there were tedious affuirs to settle after- 
wards; and, in the spring, he had spent a week with 
the Wells family, his particular friends. 

I think I colored painfully at one part of his rela- 
tion; but I looked up cheerfully a moment after- 
wards, and told him of Lucy Wells’s visit to me. 

“O yes. She told me, and how delighted she was 
with her visit. Lucy is a good girl. Did you know 
she is going to be married?” 

Another painful blush. 

“T did not, though I thought it probable.” 

-“ Her lover idolizes her. They will be married in 
autumn. You and I will visit them.” 

I was so embarrassed that I must have betrayed 
myself, but for the fading‘light. What on earth did 
he mean? Who could Lucy Wells marry, if not him? 
If he was jesting, it was a cruel jest to me, although 
he might not know that I felt it. 

At that moment, Bertie came up to us, followed by 
Lion. Mr. Lockwood took my boy in his arms, and 
Lion laid his head lovingly on my knee, for the first 
time. 

“You see, Annabel,” said Lion’s master, “it will 


, never do for us four to be separated. Bertie, may I 
stay here always?” 

*O, do, do, my darling Mr. Lockwood! Aunt An- 
nabel will be so glad to have you—wont you, dear 
auntie? But we must have Lion, too. You will let 
Lion stay, too, wont you?” And the dear little blun- 
derer slipped to the floor, and he and Lion were soon 


asleep together. 

And as the fair round moon came up, eclipsing the 
sweet stars that had logked down so lovingly upon 
the earth, the words were spoken that linked my fate 
with Hal Lockwood’s, and brought love and light into 
the house that had once seemed so desolate. 

Ten years have gone by, and little children make 
the house vocal with their happy noise; but they 
have never stolen the place in our hearts that Bertie 
occupied. He is our eldest son, and is beloved accord- 
ingly. His father will never recall him; for he died 
in California, two years ago, leaving a splendid in- 
t heritance to our boy. ‘ . . 

Lion still lives, though old and feeble. His kennel 
is a model of beauty and comfort; and his dearest 
delight is to crawl to our feet, and be caressed as of 
old. - 


Biographical Portfolio, 





[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


GENERAL CHRISTOPHER GADSDEN, 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, and lieu- 
tenant governor of South Carolina, was born in 
Charleston, in 1724. He was the son of Thomas 
Gadsden, a lieutenant in the British navy, and the 
collector of the revenue, appointed by the king. 

The son was sent at an early age to England, where 


he received his education, which embraced a know- 
ledge of the Latin, Greek and French. He after- 
wards studied Hebrew, and the oriental languages. 
At the age of sixteen, he returned to Charleston, and 
was sent to Philadelphia, and placed in the counting- 
house of a merchant of that city. When twenty-one 
years of age, he was sent in a merchant-ship to Eng- 
land. On his return home, as a passenger on board 
a man-of-war, the purser of the ship died, and young 
Gadsden was appointed in his place, and continued 
for two years in that office; he then left the navy, 
andenteredinto ile business. The distinguish- 
ed Henry Laurens and Mr. Gadsden were pora- 
ries, and were attached to each other by the Strongest 
ties of ardent friendship. They made a common 
cause to support and encourage each other in every 
virtuous pursuit, to shun every path of vice and folly, 
to leave company whenever it tended to licentious- 
ness, and, by acting in concert, to turn aside the 
charge of singular conduct, so offensive to young 
men. Mr. Gadsden and his bosom friend Laurens 
had both a strong love for independence. They were 
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active and influential member of the House of 
Assembly. 

In 1759, under Governor Littleton, he was appoint- 
ed a captain of artillery, and, at the head of his 
company, accompanied the Governor into the Indian 
country, in the expedition against the Cherokee In- 
dians. When the British government tirst began 





their projects for abridging the rights of the colo- 
nies, Mr. Gadsden was one of the first to propose 
resistance. 

In 1765, he was among the first to join in the meas- 
ure proposed by the Colony of Massachusetts, for a 
general Congress, to be held in the city of New York, 
on the 7th of October, 1765. South Carolina sent as 
delegates to this Congress, Christopher Gadsden, 
Thomas Lynch and John Rutledge. 

In 1767, he was one of the first and most zealous 
promoters of an association to suspend all importa- 
tions of British manufacture, with a few exceptions, 
till a repeal of the new duties imposed on the colonies 
should be obtained. He was the constant correspon- 
dent of the patriot Samuel Adams, and a steady 
friend and great admirer of the zeal and patnotic 
principles of the people of Boston. 

* In 1774, he was chosen a delegate to the first Con- 
tinental Congress, which met in Carpenter’s Hall, 
Philadelphia, on the 5th of September, of that year. 
He most heartily concurred in the measures adopted 
by that Congress, and was active in enforcing their 
strict execution, though very tew men lost more by 
them than he did. 

In June, 1775, when the Provincial Congress deter- 
mined to raise troops, Mr. Gadsden, though absent, 
attending to his duties as a member of the Congress at 
Philadelphia, was, without his consent or knowledge, 
elected colonel of the first regiment. For personal 
courage, he was inferior to no man. He at once left 
Congress, and repaired to the camp in Carolina, de- 
claring that “wherever his country placed him, 
whether in the civil or military department; and if 
in the latter, whether as corporal or colonel, he 
would cheerfully serye to the utmost of his 
ability.” 

In 1776, he was promoted by Congress to the rank 
of major general. He commanded at Fort Johnson 
when the fort on Sullivan’s Island was attacked, and 
phe was prepared to receive the enemy in their pro- 
gress to Charleston. The repulse of the British re- 
lieved South Carolina from the pressure of war for 
two years. During this period, General Gadsden re- 
signed his military command, but continued to serve 
asa memberof the Assembly and the Council, and 
was active in preparing for and endeavoring to repel 
the successive invasions of the State by the British 
army in 1779 and 1780. 

During the siege of Charleston, at which time he 
was lieutenant governor, he remained within the 
lines with ‘five of the Council, while Governor Rut- 
ledge, with the other three, at the earnest request of 
General Lincoln, left the city. Upon the capitulation 
of the city, he was paroled, and honorably kept his 
engagement. For the three months which followed, 
he was undisturbed; but on the defeat of General 
Gates, in August, 1780, the British resolved that he 
and several others, who discovered no disposition to 
return to the condition of British subjects, should be 
sent out of the country. He was aecordingly taken 
in his own house bya file of soldiers, and put on 
board of a vessel in the harbor. He was soon joined 
by twenty-eight compatriots, who were also seized 
upon the same day. They were sent to St. Augustine, 
Florida, then a British garrison. Here he was con- 
fined for ten months, in a small room, and in a state 
of complete separation from his fellow - prisoners. 
It is remarkable that Christopher Gadsden and Hen- 
ry Laurens, whose juvenile friendship has been re- 
lated, were at the same time in close confinement, 
one in the castle of St. Augustine, and the other in 
the tower of London. 

In 1781, the victories of General Greene procured an 
equivalent for the release of all the prisoners belong- 
ing to South Carolina. They were all conveyed by 
water from St. Augustine to Philadelphia, and there 
delivered. 

General Gadsden hastened back to Carolina, to aid 
in delivering it from the British. In 1782, he was 
elected a ber of the A bly, when he was 
chosen governor, but declined the office on account 
of his age. On the 14th of December, 1782, he, with 
the American army and citizens, made their trium- 
phant entry into Charleston in the rear of the evacuat- 
ing British. In the first moment of his return, atter 
an absence of more than two years, he had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the British fleet, upward of three hun- 
dred sail, in the act of departing from the port, and 
the capital, as well as the country, restored to its 
proper owners. General Gadsden henceforward de- 
voted himself to private pursuits, occasionally serv- 
ing in the Assembly, and as a member of the Con- 
vention for the ratification of the National Constitu- 
tion in 1788, and the other for revising the State 
Constitution in 1790. He continued bis exertions for 
the good of his fellow-citizens and his country, and, 
notwithstanding the injuries he had suffered, and the 
immense loss of his property, he zealously opposed 
the law for confiscating the estates of the adherents 
to the British government, and contended that sound 
policy required us to forgive and forget. 

He died on the 28th uf August, 1805, at the age of 
eighty-one years. 
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PLEASURES OF READING. 

Of all amusements that can possibly be imagined 
for a working man, after daily toil, or in the intervals, 
there is nothing like reading a newspaper or a book. 
lt calls for no bodily exertion, of which the man has 
had enough—perhaps toomuch. It relieves his home 
of duliness and sameness. Nay, it accompanies him 
to his next day’s work, and gives him something to 
think of besides the mere mechanical drudgery 
of his every-day occupation—something he can en- 





MEXICO AND SPAIN. 





The growth of an indolent clergy had been so rapid, 
that before the middle of the seventeenth century, 
Philip the Fourth was prayed by the municipality of 
Mexico to check the indefinite increase in the number 
of monks and nuns, to limit the amount of property 
held by convents, and prevent them from acquiring 
more; for already they had possession of the greater 
part of the territorial domains, acquired by gifts or 
purchase. Let there be no more bishops sent from 
Spain, or ordained in Mexico. Already there were 
in the country six thousand priests who had nothing 
todo. And let there be fewer church holidays, pro- 
moting—rather more surely than the bananas—idle- 
ness among the people. When the Spanish yoke was 
about to be thrown off, ten thousand monks and nuns 
held property, real and personal, equal to half the 
value of all the real property of the country. There 
was also a heavy annual levy of tithes. The wealth 
was divided most unequally among its holders. An 
archbishop or bishop took between twenty and thirty 
thousand pounds a year. Avpriest of an Indian vil- 
lage, doing the real missionary work for which the 
church was founded, might get between twenty and 
thirty pounds a year. The great prizes were, with 
the rarest exception, all given to priests born in 
Spain; the parish priests on small pay were Mexican- 
born Spaniards, Creoles, and often Indians. For this 
reason the inferior clergy has been throughout the 
latter history of Mexico on the side of the patriots, 
while the high dignitaries have upheld—reckless of 
Mexican interests, and caring only for theirown—the 
old disorder of things. All priests, as well as the 
military class, had “ fueros” or extraordinary privi- 
leges which exempted them from judgment, even 
upon questions of debtor and creditor, before courts 
whose members were not of their own body. In 
course of time, the civil power had acquired a right 
of hearing criminal charges against priests, after 
their ecclesiastical superiors had degraded them, and 
given them up to the secular arm; but in no case 
could the law proceed to judgment so effective that 
a bishop might not neutralize its action. 

So matters stood with the Mexicans, when, in the 
year 1808, they heard that Napol was b 
master of Spain. First came, under the lead of the 
pure Spanish chiefs, an outburst of sympathy with 
the misfortunes of the outcast Bourbon, But the 
Mexican-born population, that had been ruled by 
the sole will of the sovereign, when that sovereign 
abdicated were without a master, and they seized 
then on the idea of a national sovereignty. In the 
capital city of Mexico the new ideas associated with 
this term in the States of America, and part of Eu- 
rope, were become familiar, and the Ayuntamiento, 
or local council of Mexico, went in state to the vice- 
roy, professing attachment to the House of Bourbon, 
but, in the name of New Spain, asking for the convoca- 
tion of a National Assembly. The viceroy referred the 
question to his imperial council, the Audiencia of Mex- 
ico, and this body, composed exclusively of natives of 
Spain—its members being even, as a condition of their 
membership, forbidden to marry in Mexico—strongly 
resisted. But the Ayuntamiento held to the request, 
and the viceroy, Iturrigaray, resolved to comply with 
it. Whereupon he was one night seized in his bed 
by three hundred of the pure Spanish party, and con- 
fined with his two sons in the prisons of the Inquisi- 
tion; his wife and his other children being imprison- 
edinaconvent. An obscure soldier, who happened 
to be the senior among the Spanish officers, was 
placed in the viceroyalty, but he proved so blunt a 
tool that in a few months he was removed, and the 
Archbishop of Mexico put in his place. The arch- 
bishop, in turn, gave way to the rule of the Audien- 
cia itself, until the arrival of a new viceroy from 
Spain. Meanwhile, this body of Spanish-born rulers 
were banishing and imprisoning influential Mexicans, 
exhorting Spaniards to organize themselves into arm- 
ed juntas, and haughtily said, that while there wasa 
cobbler in Castile or a mule in La Mancha, there 
would always be aruler for America. Representa- 
tions in favor of the imprisoned viceroy were met 
with insult. The Mexicans were thus stung into ac- 
tive assertion of their rights, and there was division 
of the land into two hostile parties of Spaniards, 
nicknamed ‘ Gachupines,” and of Mexicans, who 
were commonly called Americans, and also, from a 
certain convent where the Virgin, as Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, was worshipped as special protectress of 
the country, were called ‘‘ Guadalupes.” 

Now, at this time there was a parish priest in the 
small town of Dolores, a town almost entirely peo- 
pled by Indians, who loved his country, and had la- 
bored with intelligence to help his poor parishioners. 
He had taught them to breed silkworms and culti- 
vate the vine. But protectionist Spain demanded 
that in Mexico no wine should be drunk that had not 
come from the mother country ; an order came, there- 
fore, for the plucking up of the vines round about 
Dolores, and they were plucked up. ‘The parish 
priest, who was named Hidalgo—or, in full, Don 
Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla—a native of Guanaxuato, 
and then sixty years old, resolved that his vines 
should bear fruit, and good fruit. He formed plans 
of revolt, which were disclosed to the Spaniards when 
one who had joined in them, being at the point of 
death, told all to his confessor. There were arrests, 
and Miguel Hidalgo was to be arrested, but the dan- 
ger, instead of unnerving him, hurried him on to 
immediate action. Joined by Captain Allende, a 
young Creole, captain of the forces in the neighbor- 
ing town of San Miguel, the parish priest of Dolores 
raised the flag of independence, and down came the 








joy while absent, and look forward to with pleasure. 


following, as the little army of independence marched 
from San Miguel to Zalaga. It was the fierce crowd 
of an oppressed, warm-blooded people, and its march 
was not untainted with the cruelty of passion. 
Twenty thousand strong, it reached Guanaxuato, 
where the Spaniards refused to surrender; the town 
was taken, and Hidalgo would have striven in vain, 
if he did strive, to repress the ensuing massacre and 
plunder. But property of Spaniards, as a rule, was 
confiscated and divided by Hidalgo among his troops, 
and it is difficult to say whether he may not have 
been willing to strike terribly at once to make the 
stroke swift and effectual. But the Indians—the old 
native population—were those who fought cruelly; 
they had small respect even for Creoles; and their 
warfare, with the dread of some possible issues of it, 
drove many of the rich Creoles to the Spanish side. 
The archbishop excommunicated the whole rebel 
army. Truxillo led the troops that were to fight it, 

and was beaten at Las Cruces. Hidalgo marched on 
towards Mexico, but, after halting for some days be- 
fore the town, with fatal hesitation turned aside. An 
army, under Don Felix Maria Calleja, sent in pursuit, 

beat Hidalgo’s forces at Aculco, though the Indians 

fought only too recklessly, rushing at the very mouths 
of the enemy’s guns, and thrusting their straw hats 
into the muzzles. They retired, and were pursued 

into Guanaxuato, where Calleja deliberately butch- 

ered in the great square fourteen thousand men, wo- 

men and children. The army of revolt fell then upon 

Guadalaxara, where its forces were broken, and 

Calleja’s orders were “to exterminate the people of 
every town or village that showed signs of adherence 

to the rebels.” There were men enough to carry on 

the fight with Spain, but they wanted arms and am- 

munition, and Hidalgo was about to sail to the United 

States for these, when he was betrayed into the hands 

of the Spaniards, degraded from the priesthood, given 

over to the secular arm, and shot at Chihuahua, in 

July of the year 1811. ' 

Then followed a year of diffused civil war, durin 
which the party of independence formed a junta, or 
central government, of five members, chosen by a 
large body of respectable landed proprietors. The 
people of the afflicted country, at a congress of 
Chipalzingo, made in moderate terms their last de- 
mands—which were burnt by the hangman—of a 
representative assembly, and equal rights in Mexico 
for Spaniards and Mexicans. 

Then rose up another country curate, Morelos, who 
held a commission under Hidalgo. There was again 
army against army. Morelos was besieged in Cuautla, 
tilla rat there was worth a dollar, and a cat worth 
six doJlars, as meat. But he and all his forces con- 
trived an escape, with the loss of only seventeen men. 
Then Calleja spent his fury with atrocious cruelty 
upon the helpless citizens of Cuautla, while Morelos 
was capturing Orizaba and Oaxaca. At Oaxaca, a 
brave youth, in the face of the enemy, swam the moat 
around the tower, and cut the rope of the draw- 
bridge, over which, when it fell, the victorious insur- 
gents marched. Another young Mexican chief, whose 
father had been one of the seventeen taken during 
the escape from Cuautla, offered to return three hun- 
dred prisoners in exchange for the old man. The of- 
fer was refused, and the old man was shot; upon 
which the young soldier set all his prisoners free, lest 
he might be tempted toa cruel vengeance. Morelos 
carried on the struggle for four years, and was at last 
taken by General Concha, when remaining in a 
mountain pass with a small devoted band, to keep 
the Spanish army at bay while the members of the 
Mexican Congress were being escorted to a place of 
safety. 

** My life,” he said, ‘‘ is of little consequence, if the 
congress be saved. My race was run when I saw an 
independent government established.” 

After a stout resistance, when he was left fighting 
almost alone, Morelos was taken prisoner, and he 
was shot in December, 1815, his last prayer being: 
“If Ihave done well, Lord, thou knowest it. If 
ill, to thy infinite mercy I commend my soul.” 


GOOD AND BAD MEAT. 
Doctor Letheby, in his report to the New York City 
Commissioner of Sewers, states the following charac- 
teristics by which good and bad meat may be distin- 
guished:—Good meat is neither of a pale pinkish 
color, nor of a deep purple tint. The former is indi- 
cative of disease, and the latter a sign that the ani- 
mal has died from natural causes. Good meat has 
also a marbled appearance from the ramifications of 
little veins of intercellular fat; and the fat, especially 
of the internal organs, is hard and suety, and is never 
wet; whereas that of diseased meat is soft and wa- 
tery, often like jelly or sodden parchment. Again, 
the touch or feel of healthy meat is firm and elastic, 
and it hardly moistens the fingers; whereas that of 
diseased meat is soft and wet—in fact, it is often so 
wet that serum runs from it, and then it is technical- 
ly called wet. Good meat has but little odor, and 
this is not disagreeable ; whereas diseased meat smells 
faint and cadaverous, and it often has the odor of 
medicine. This is best’ observed by cutting it and 
smelling the knife, or by pouring a little warm water 
upon it. Good meat will bear cooking without 
shrinking, and without losing very much in weight; 
but bad meat shrivels up, and it often boils to pieces. 














streams of Indians from the mountains to join in the 


plain Anglo-Saxon!” 








A very worthy minister, settled not a hundred 
miles from our metropolis, was one Sunday morning 
descanting upon the importance of plain speaking. 
‘Why, my hearers,” said he, “St. Paul never used 
any ‘ highfalutin’ expressions. No; he always spoke 











born republicans. Under a well-ordered govern- 

ment, they were good subjects, but neither could 

brook the encroachments of the British ministry, 

which were entrenching upon the rights of their 
fellow-countrymen. 

Several years prior to the passage of the Slamp Act, 

Mr. Gadsden had been elected a representative of 

Charleston, and during that period was always a very 
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A PLEA FOR FRESH AIR AND 
EXERCISE. 


Tt is an old saying that a sound mind requires a 
sound body, and nowhere is its truth so strikingly 
demonstrated asin our own country, where it is more 
practically denied than elsewhere. Americans, more 
than any other nation, work and overtax the mind at 
the expense of the body. Our country has grown so 
rapidly, and its spirit of enterprise and activity is so 
great, that we seek to dotoo much, and deny our- 
selves the rest and recreation which our physical 
natures require. 

Especially is this the case in our schools. There is 
scarcely one in the land in which the pupils are not 
the victims of the folly of the well-meaning but 
thoughtless teachers. Doubtless our present system 
of education is excellent, but unless it is modified, we 


THE EFFECTS OF FENIANISM. 


We have before alluded to the impolicy of the 
Fenian movement, and have expressed our belief that 
it would not succeed. The sad effects of the folly of 
the Irish leaders are now. being felt in the “ ould 
counthry.” Great Britain, alarmed by their conduct, 
has commenced to visit Ireland with the rigors of 
martial law—the habeas corpus act has been sus- 
pended throughout the island, and arrests of sus- 
pected parties are being made by the wholesale. In 
the city of Dublin one hundred were made in a 
single day. It is evidently the design of England to 
push matters to a crisis, for it is always easier to deal 
with open than with secret foes. John Bull under- 
stands well the art of suppressing rebellion, and, 
though he overflows with sympathy with insurrec- 
tions in other lands, has a holy horror of them with- 
in the limits of his own dominions. He is prompt to 
act when his own authority is endangered, and it 
is well known that he acts with a vigor and rigor 
that carry sorrow and desolation wherever is seen the 
flash of his vindictive sword. 

That the Fenians will utterly fail we firmly believe. 
Meantime their unhappy country is subjected to suf- 
fering such as might have been spared her by a little 
more common sense on their part. Ifthe movement 
progresses, it must result in a repetition of the un- 
happy scenes of 1798 and 1848, and the world will be 
again sickened by an appalling picture of Irish misery 
and English inhumanity. 





THE HORSESHOE. 

It is uncertain by whom horseshoes were invented. 
No clear mention is made anywhere, that either the 
Greeks or Romans made a practice of shoeing their 
horses for the purpose of preserving their hoofs from 
wear, though Suetonius states in his life of Nero, 
that that emperor, in short journeys, was drawn by 
mules who had shoes of silver, and sometimes of gold. 
The earliest authentic mention that is made of them 
is in the works of the Emperor Leo of the ninth cen- 
tury, who expressly states that they are made of 
iron and fastened to the hoofs with nails. William 
the Conqueror is supposed to have introduced horse- 





think it will result in as much harm as benefit to the 
rising generation. Children are put to school, as a 
general rule, when they are too young to. do much 
work of any kind, and while there are forced to work 
to a degree that no laborer ever reaches. They are 
tanght to believe that a moment’s time lost from 
their books is something that can never be atoned 
for, and all through the session, in warm weather 
and cold, they are made to toil with unceasing energy, 
until their young and tender minds are forced into a 
growth far beyond their years, and they leave their 
* ologies ” and go out into the world, pedants in in- 
tellect, and with constitutions so thoroughly shattered 
and undermined by their labor in the school-room, 
that they are unfit for the great duties of life, and 
shrink from them with nervous dread. 

This is no exaggerated picture. There is not a man 
or woman who has grown up within the last twenty 
years, but can look back to hot, sweltering days spent 
over dull books, and in fiery school-rooms, when na- 
ture required them to yield to their impulses and go 
forth into the fresh air and the cool shade. 

The young man at college, striving to win honors 
and fame, gives to the task, which is mere child’s 
play compared to the great battle of life for which 
that period is meant to prepare him, the priceless 
treasures of health and strength, which he should 
reserve for the coming struggle. The merchant seek- 
ing for gain, never thinks of recreation. He toils and 
toils day after day, with only a brief interval devoted 
to sleep, and will not, for any consideration, pause for 
rest and enjoyment, lest he should lose a part of his 
coveted gains, and at last, as a natural result, death 
cuts him short in the midst of his career, before he 
can enjoy as he should the wealth he has toiled so 
hard to earn. The professional man is equally in- 
fatuated. Shut up in his close, unhealthy rooms, he 
yields his life up hourly, when, by giving more heed 
to the dictates of prudence, he might save his health, 
and increase both his honors and his fortune. 

Women are, perhaps, more suicidal in this respect 
than any other beings. They will not, when they 
can, avail themselves of the luxuries of fresh air and 
exercise, and by clinging with criminal pertinacity to 
habits rigidly sedentary, doom themselves to years of 
misery, and entail it upon their descendants. 

In proof that we do not exaggerate in this, we will 
simply add that the average mortality in this country 
is about one in forty, while in England and Wales, 
where health is more cared for, it is one in fifty-three 
and a third. 

Now the remedy for this is very simple, and is 
nothing more than less work and more air and exer- 
cise. Give the young a longer time to stay at school 
and college, and let the merchant and professional 
man be willing to wait a little longer for the rewards 
of their labors, and we shall have a different condi- 
tion of affairs. Let us do this, and we will not only 
have a healthier state of society physically, but also 
intellectually and morally. We cannot expect to 
work out our great destiny with enfeebled constitu- 
tions, no matter how large are our mental capacities, 
for the mind must yield to the weakness of the body, 
unless each is capable of sustaining the other. 

We repeat, then, let us place a higher value upon 
fresh air and exercise. 





RAILROAD KILLING.—An English widow has re- 
covered $31,000 from a railroad company for killing 
her husband. 


hoeing into England. Henry de Ferres or Ferrers, 

who came over with him, is believed to have owed 
his surname to his office of inspector of farriers; upon 
the coat of arms of his family are six horseshoes. 
1t has been said that horseshoes have been found in 
the graves of some old Germans and Vandals of un- 
known antiquity. 

Horseshoes have been from the earliest times a 
subject of many superstitious notions. Even at the 
present day many persons believe them a guard 
against unholy influences. In the Southern States it 
was difficult to find a stable without a horseshoe 
nailed over the entrance by the negro in charge of it, 
to prevent the witches from entering and riding the 
horses at night. 





’ 
A SOUTHERN OPINION OF DANIEL 
WEBSTER. 

Ex-Governor Foote, in his recent work on the rebel- 
lion and its causes,thus speaks of New England’s giant 
statesman: “After meeting with Mr. Webster in the 
senate * * * I saw much of him also at his own 
hospitable mansion, as well as in social life elsewhere, 
and I am now prepared to declare that he was, in 
my judgment, one of the few public men whom it 
has been my fortune to know, who did not suffer 
some loss of dignity upon a near personal approach. 
Inall my intercourse with him, I beheld constant 
and ever-increasing evidences of the purity and ele- 
vation of his sentiments, his steady devotion to prin- 
ciple, his lofty disinterestedness of motives, his kind 
and charitable temper, and his entire exemption 
from anything like low personal rivalry. I am quite 
certain that he never cherished feelings of rancorous 
malevolence toward any human being in bis life; and 
it is quite remarkable, that I never heard from his 
lips a single unkind allusion toany of those whom he 
might naturally regard as, in some degree, his com- 
petitors for political advancement. After the mo- 
ment of heated conflict had once passed by, he 
seemed always both to forgive and to forget all the 
irritative collisions which had occurr 





MARRIAGE OF PRIESTS.—A Naples letter-writer 
says that several Roman Catholic priests have de- 
clared their intentions of marriage, under the new 
law which makes marriage a civil rite, and that one 
has already been united to a lady of Naples. The 
writer thinks this example will be somewhat exten- 
sively followed. 





KANGAROO SouP.—In Australia it has been pro- 
posed to manufacture kangaroo soup, on a large 
scale, for home consumption and export, and, inci- 
dentally, to supplement the colonial supply of butch- 
ers’ meat, and vary the everlasting routine of beef 
and mutton by the introduction of joints uf kangaroo 
as an article of ordinary domestic use. 





Hos-NoOBBING.—Hob-nob, or hab-nab, is an old 
English style of asking a man to drink with you. It 
is supposed to be derived from the Saxon habban, to 
have, and naeban, not to have, and the question 
“Will you hob-nob with me?” means, literally, 
‘Will you drink with me or not?” 





CONFEDERATE CoTToNn.—It is stated that, during 
the war, 2,000,000 bales of cotton were run out of the 
Confederate ports. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 
The..following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 


“THE FONTHILL TRAGEDY,” by Mrs. R. B. Edson. 

“ PHILIP AND JULIET,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 

‘THE DETECTIVE’ STORY,” by Caleb Russet. 

“VicrorRE: or, The Turns of Fortune’s Wheel,” 
by Miss Amanda M. Hale. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“ HESTER LEE’s MISTAKE,” by L, Velona Stock- 
well. 

‘* RUNNING AWAY TO SEA,” by James Dabney. 

“ BLossoM AND Fruit,” by Theodore Arnold. 

“THE LITTLE BURGLAR,” by William L. Williams. 

“ THE MISER’s VISIT,” by Clarence F. Buhler. 

‘My DEARLING,” by Mrs. P. A. Hanaford. 

“AN UNFINISHED POEM,” by Emma Mortimer 
Babson. 

“En AVANT,” by James Franklin Fitts. 





JAPANESE AND THEIR CUSTOMS. 

The people of Japan have much of the primitive 
simplicity of the Old World. They are the most 
truthful and honest nation in existence, though what 
they will be now that European commerce and ideas 
are flowing into the country, it is hard to say. The 
country is supposed to be one of the most densely 
populated in the world; though nothing concerning 
this is known with accuracy, as the government will 
not permit the census statistics to be made known to 
foreigners. Animal food is not used, and the few 
quadrupeds in the country are raised principally for 
sale to the Chinese. Education is almost universal 
in the country, the natives showing more intelligence 
than is found anywhere else in the East. They learn 
with surprising rapidity even the highest branches 
of European knowledge. The people are lively and 
volatile, quick of apprehension, daring, frank, adven- 
turous, liberal and hospitable. They are fond of all 
kinds of amusement and exercise. Music, dancing, 
and the theatre, are popular with all classes. Their 
jugylers surpass in skill those of any other country. 
An intelligent and accomplished Englishman, who 
resided several years in Japan about the year 1800, 
says of them:—‘*The Japanese are the most fasci- 
nating, elegant ladies that I ever saw in any country 
in the world. Take away a few peculiarities, to 
which one soon gets accustomed by living among 
them, and they would at their first debut be admired 
at St. James’s, or in any other court of Europe.” 





THE WAR IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

The advices which reach us from Europe and South 
America indicate that the war between Spain and 
Chili is to assume a more formidable and determined 
character. The loss of a national vessel of war, and 
the suicide of Admiral Pareja, have roused the “ blue 
blood ” of Spain to the boiling point, and the govern- 
ment has determined that the struggle shall in the 
future be a “‘ war to the knife, and the knife to.the 
hilt,” and active preparations are being made to 
carry out this resolve. On the other hand, Chili has 
been joined by Peru, the government of which latter 
country has had the wisdom to perceive that it is no 
less the interest than the duty of all the South 
American powers to combine against their European 
aggressors. The allies are using every effort to pro- 
cure a navy suitable to the task of meeting that 
which Spain will send against them; and the indica- 
tions are strongly in favor of their soon having a 
respectable iron-clad fleet, which will render them 
even superior to Spain. They will avail themselves 
of their right to issue letters of marque and reprisal, 
and the ocean will soon be covered with swift priva- 
teers, which will severely cripple, if they do not de- 
stroy, the commerce of their enemies. 

Of course, in this struggle we shall be neutral, and 
our government has already begun to show to Eu- 
rope how a nation can maintain an honest neutrality 
in spite of its private feelings. But though we may 
take no active part in the war, we can encourage 
and cheer our distant friends in their efforts, for we, 
too, are deeply interested in the matter of requiring 
Europe to mind its own business. 


DUTIES OF HOTEL-KEEPERS. 

Judge Mason gave an interesting opinion in the 
New York Supreme Court, lately, as to the duties of 
hotel-keepers. A guest at the Lafarge House was 
robbed of a watch, his rings and a scarf-pin, together 
with two hundred dollars in money, and on sueing, 
the proprietor set up in defence that the rule of the 
house (under the statute of the State) required valu- 
ables to be depusited in the safe of the office. The 
judge, however, charged that this did not apply toa 
watch, or such jewelry as a man usually carried 
about his person, nor tosuch amounts of money as 
were usually carried in the pockets of travellers to 
supply ordinary necessities. 





ForRTRESS MONROE.—Old Point Comfort, once so 
famous as a fashionable watering-place, is now the 
scene of the captivity of the late president of the 
rebel confederacy. Fortress Monroe, which is his 
place of confinement, is situated on the extreme end 
of the Point, at the entrance of Hampton Roads into 
the Chesapeake Bay. It commands the Roads, and 
is the largest and only perfect military work in this 
country. The only approach to it from the main 
land is over a narrow neck of sand scarcely forty rods 
wide. The outer works of the fortress enclose an 








area of over sixty acres. The parade-ground within 














the walls (which are of massive granite, thirty-five 
feet high,) covers an area of twenty-five acres. The 
whole armament ofthe fortress is three hundred and 
seventy-one guns, 





PROTECTION AGAINST CHOLERA. 

Dr. Draper, the well-known medical writer, in re- 
ferring to the sanitary measures to be used in ward- 
ing off cholera, suggests the following. Upon the 
approach of warm weather, every one should be care- 
ful to see that his cellar is dry and well ventilated. 
During the winter the heat of the furnace accom- 
plishes this, but in the summer damp cellars are the 
general rule, and are apt to be the cause of much 
sickness. When the furnace fires are extinguished 
on the approach of summer, a small stove should be 
placed in the cellar, and a fire kept continually burn- 
ing in it. A communication should then be opened 
between the top of the cellar and one of the chimney 
flues. This will secure a complete ventilation, for 
the air which rushes down through the gratings will 
escape partly by this flue, and partly through the 
stove near the floor. If tie cellar is very large, it 
would be well to place the stove in one end of it, and 
connect it with the chimney by means of a long pipe, 
and thus secure the ventilation of every part of it. 

The sewerage should be carefully examined. The 
waste-pipes are apt to leak, and deposit in the cellar 
fluids laden with organic matter, which aid in pro- 
ducing noxious vapors. Cellars constructed in made 
ground should receive careful attention, as there is 
always much matter of a dangerous nature in the 
material used jor filling up the lot. By scattering 
chloride of lime over the fluor of such cellars, these 
vapors may be disinfected, and, to some extent, ren- 
dered harmless. 





JOHN BULL ON THE WANE.—The old boast of 
England’s supremacy on the seas is gradually being 
exploded, and she is ainking to the position of a 
second-rate maritime power. Already the United 
States surpass her in the speed and excellence of 
their sea-going vessels, and France is making rapid 
strides towards excelling her in the same department. 
A letter from Ceylon, recently received, states that 
the French steamers in those waters are immeas- 
urably superior to the English, both in speed and in 
accommodations. The former are airy and comfort- 
able, the letter close and disagreeable. 





POPULAR PAPER.—“ The Flag of our Union,” 
published by bay ere Sears publishers, Messrs. 
iott, Thomes & Talbot, Boston, is one of the ped 
best, and consequently the most popular, of the m: 
pe published in that or any other city. ‘Each 
number contains a vast t of the t read- 
ing, and it is worth double the amount of the sub- 
scription price, $4.00 per year.—Barnstable Patriot. 








A SWEET BONNET.—A “sweet thing in bonnets” 
is the “ Pamela,” which is described as of the shape 
of a soup plate with the edge bent a little on opposite 
sides. It fits so closely to the head—although cover- 
ing only one-third of ii—that there is very little 
room for trimming. 


tar” SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. 1t will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and clean asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 

















THER FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLac oF ouR Union take pleas- 
ure in presenting this rng paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
eruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary Ce ence. All aetheiee are pecperes saprony 
for the FLA are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, | not to be found ia any other publication. 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BloGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
umns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
pope all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 

Tan Wai s0 Crrcie, THE Camp, THE CounTinc-Room, 





sHOP, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Mos the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 


Jour or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the BEesT WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boastof as much excellence in 
that 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


Onecopyoneyear - - + - -+ = = $4.00 
Two copies or Oneyeer 6+ S's) .'* - 7.50 
moar o ua etitet wl 10s 
Ten. a ty pak Leet - - = 35.00 


Anda copy gratis for every club often 
Six = subscriptions half the above rates. 

E FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLovu’s MonTEH- 
LY will ey ego Be 
ELETTE for $5.50 e 
6.00; the whole ar these publications, including the 
LAG, Un10N, BALLOU'S MonTHLyY and NOvVELETTE for 
9.506. 


Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copiessent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

er Canada subscribers must send twenty cents ad- 
tional,to pay American postage one year. 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
163 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BREAKING OF THE RIVER, 








BY LUCILLE HOWARD, 
ae 


Last week the river with skaters was gay, 
Flying hither and thither like rebins in May, 
With curvetting, veering and tacking, 
A philosopher's brain ‘twould be tacking 
To know how one skims, 
Unaided by wings, 
From the city’s pier way down to the bay. 


A hundred fires reflected their glow 
With a lurid gleam many fathoms below; 
And the revellers mating and filing, 
The chilling hours beguiling 
On the mirror of ice, 
Show a quaint device— 
Reapers mowing where none could sow. 


But the sun has broken a thousand chinks 
In the ice to-day, and the loosened links 
Come roaring, tearing and dashing, 
Like a thousand sabres clashing ; 
*‘Gainst the bridge it leaps 
With dangerous freaks, 
Till every outridden barrier sinks. 


Some blocks are wedged ‘neath a broken quay, 
And the waters hiss as they float away, 
With their hurrying, tumbling, seething, 
Like hounds led on by leashing; 
On rushes the swollen tide, 
Till its angry waves abide 
With the peaceful waters of the bay. 























No. 1.-COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
CWritten for. The Flag of our Union.) 
VICTOIRE: 

The Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. 
BY AMANDA M. HALE. 
CHAPTER I. 

BEEING THE WORLD. 


ITH the elegant and attrac- 
Cop) tive gaming saloon which 
had the honor to be under 
the patronage of Monsieur 
Le Grignac, there was aaso- 
ciated alittle theatre. This 
amiable monsieur was of 
people whose éxquisite taste 
has made them purveyors 
to the fancy of all the world; 
and out of the old grand 
ducal reception-room from 
which an Englishman would 
have evolved only a frigid, 
stately apartment, fit togive 
one a shiver to look into, 
monsieur had made the prettiest, cosiest place of en- 
tertainment on the continent, or, at least, at Baden- 
Baden—all draperied with hangings as rosy as the 
summer clouds, its panels covered with charmingly 
quaint devices, cupids and fauns, nymphs with love- 
faite gods and goddesses all human in their beauty, 
dancing girls garlanded with flowers that bloomed 
upon the walls as fresh and bright as in the fair, 
green fields that skirt the wicked, delightful little 
town. . 
It was quite incredible what pains monsieur bad 
taken. He had ransacked Europe for gems, made 
the close, dingy old Roman picture-shops disgorge 
their treasures, hunted up the best artists (they lived 
in garrets, and were mostly unknown, and glad to 
work for what would keep soul and body together), 
and profited by their dainty conceptions, and all this 
out of pure benevolence and adesire to see his patrons 
happy. A most amidble man was this Monsieur 
Grignac, but not a particularly handsome one. A 
long, hooked nose, a saturnine brow, sharp, gray eyes 
that have at times a yellow glint and a feline sparkle 
in them, a pale, bilious complexion—that filijMonsieur 
Grignac as he comes out of the little retiring-room, 
and looks around upon his guests. But we must re- 
member that a man may be very homely as well as 
very good, and it would be quite wrong to condemn 
poor Monsieur Le Grignac on account of his plain 
face. We may as well set it down asa bit of imagi- 
nation, this notion that when monsieur comes out of 
his office he has very much the air of a wild beast of 
prey, with that stealthy look of his, and that shy way 





men will be young, therefore I keep a few tables, a 
very few, for those dear young friends who love the 
play. Yet I felicitate myself that monsieur does not 
play. Monsieur will honor the theatre. There is a 
dance that shall please munsieur.” 
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The person who had accompanied the hand- 






































of casting about those yellow-gray eyes, for is not his 
manner the very quintessence of good-humor and 
affubility? 

“Good evening, messieurs. Ab, it is the hand- 
some c’est le beau American,” in an undertone. 
“Ciel! Monsieur, how charmed I am to see you. 
Madame Le Griguac, sire wili also be charmed. You 
‘do not play to-night? Very well. You do well. I 
approve not of playing; but what would you? Young 
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alls (which are of massive granite, thirty-five 
gh,) covers an area of twenty-five acres. The 
armament ofthe fortress is three hundred and 
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'OTECTION AGAINST CHOLERA. 


Draper, the well-known medical writer, in re- 
: to the sanitary measures to be used in ward- 
¥ cholera, suggests the following. Upon the 
wh of warm weather, every one should be care- 
see that his cellar is dry and weil ventilated. 
g the winter the heat of the furnace accom- 
\ this, but in the summer damp cellars are the 
1 rule, and are apt to be the cause of much 
ss. When the furnace fires are extinguished 


' . approach of summer, a small stove should be 


‘ in the cellar, and a fire kept continually burn- 
it. A communication should then be opened 
on the top of the cellar and one of the chimney 
This will secure a complete ventilation, for 
r which rushes down through the gratings will 
partly by this flue, and partly through the 
near the floor. If the cellar is very large, it 
be well to pluce the stove in one end of it, and 
t it with the chimney by means of a long pipe, 


* ‘us secure the ventilation of every part of it. 


sewerage should be carefully examined. The 
pipes are apt to leak, and deposit in the cellar 
‘aden with organic matter, which aid in pro- 
y noxious vapors. Cellars constructed in made 
ishould receive careful attention, as there is 

much matter of a dangerous nature in the 
al used for filling up the lot. By scattering 


~te of lime over the fluor of such cellars, these 
*> may be disinfected, and, to some extent, ren- 


harmless. 
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OPULAR PAPER.—“ The Flag of our Union,” 
ed by those enterprising publishers, Messrs. 
, Thomes & Talbot, Boston, is one of the very 
ad bers oe gf the most popular, of the mis- 
‘og published in that or ony other city. Each 
tains a vas' the choicest read. 





n price, $4.00 per year.— Barnstable Patriot. 


BBY BONNET.—A “sweet thing in bonnets” 
‘ Pamela,” which is described as of the shape 
\p plate with the edge bent a little on opposite 
It fits so closely to the head—although cover- 
y one-third of ii—that there is very little 
r trimming. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BREAKING OF THE RIVER. 





BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 


Last week the river with skaters was gay, 
Flying hither and thither like rebins in May, 
With curvetting, veering and tacking, 
A philosopher's brain 'twould be tacking 
To know how one skims, 
Unaided by wings, 
From the city’s pier way down to the bay. 


A hundred fires reflected their glow 
With a lurid gleam many fathoms below; 
And the revellers mating and filing, 
The chilling hours beguiling 
On the mirror of ice, 
Show a quaint device— 
Reapers mowing where none could sow. 


But the sun has broken a thousand chinks 
In the ice to-day, and the loosened links 
Come roaring, tearing and dashing, 
Like a th d sabres clashing ; 
*Gainst the bridge it leaps 
With dangerous freaks, 
Till every outridden barrier sinks. 





Some blocks are wedged ‘neath a broken quay, 
And the waters hiss as they float away, 
With their hurrying, tumbling, seething, 
Like hounds led on by leashing; 
On rushes the swollen tide, 
Till its angry waves abide 
With the peaceful waters of the bay. 
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VICTOIRE: 
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The Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. 
BY AMANDA M. HALE, 


CHAPTER I. . 
SEEING THE WORLD. 


ITH the elegant and attrac- 
(9) tive gaming saloon which 
had the honor to be under 
the patronage of Monsi 

Le Griguac, there was asso- 
ciated alittle theatre. This 
amiable monsieur was of 
“that” charmingly versatile 
people whose exquisite taste 
has made them purveyors 
to the fancy of all the world; 
and out of the old grand 
ducal reception-room from 
which an Englishman would 
have evolved only a frigid, 
stately apartment, fit to give 
one a shiver to look into, 
monsieur had made the prettiest, cosiest place of en- 
tertainment on the continent, or, at least, at Baden- 
Baden—all draperied with hangings as rosy as the 
summer clouds, its panels covered with charmingly 
quaint devices, cupids and fauns, nymphs with love- 
ly faces, gods and goddesses all human in their beauty, 
dancing girls garlanded with flowers that bloomed 
upon the walls as fresh and bright as in the fair, 
green fields that skirt the wicked, delightful little 
town. . 

It was quite incredible what pains monsieur had 
taken. He had ransacked Europe for gems, made 
the close, dingy old Roman picture-shops disgorge 
their treasures, hunted up the best artists (they lived 
in garrets, and were mostly unknown, and glad to 
work for what would keep soul and body together), 
and profited by their dainty conceptions, and all this 
out of pure benevolence and adesire to see his patrons 
happy. A most amiable man was this Monsieur 
Grignac, but not a particularly handsome one. A 
long, hooked nose, a saturnine brow, sharp, gray eyes 
that have at times a yellow glint and a feline sparkle 
in them, a pale, bilious complexion—that i#}Monsieur 
Grignac as he comes out of the little retiring-room, 
and looks around upon his guests. But we must re- 
member that a man may be very homely as well as 
very good, and it would be quite wrong to condemn 
poor Monsieur Le Grignac on account of his plain 
face. We may as well setit down asa bit of imagi- 
nation, this notion that when monsieur comes out of 
his office he has very much the air of a wild beast of 
prey, with that stealthy look of his, and that shy way 
of casting about those yellow-gray eyes, for is not his 
manner the very quintessence of good-humor and 
affability? 

“Good evening, messieurs. Ah, it is the hand- 
some c’est le beau American,” in an undertone. 
“Ciel! Monsieur, how charmed I am to see you. 
Madame Le Grignac, she wili also be charmed. You 
do not play to-night? Very well. You do well. I 
approve not of playing; but what would you? Young 
men will be young, therefore I keep a few tables, a 
very few, for those dear young friends who love the 
play. Yet I felicitate myself that monsieur does not 
play. Monsieur will honor the theatre. There is a 
dance that shall please monsieur.” 












The person who had accompanied the hand- 


some Ameficans now came forward and presented 
them as candidates for his friend’s favor, 

“ Captain Vincent Wallace. Iamcharmed! Mon- 
sieur Willoughby, it is too much honor. Monsieur is 
too kind—TI can only pray that monsieur’s friends may 
be entertained in my little house,” said the affable 
Grignac, bowing and smiling, and shaking hands all 
around, and then bowing and so forth all around the 
second time. His mouth was very large and wide, 
and it had a trick of remaining open after its work of 
smiling was finished, and as the teeth were long and 
yellow, and the livid under lip hung loosely, he was 
not by any means a pleasant spectacle. But the 
young men were in no wise displeased, having come 
out to see the world, and expecting to find peculiar 
people in it. In fact, they were rather pleased to be 
80 affably received by the famous Monsieur Le Grig- 
nac, the proprietor of the largest gaming-house— 
Stay, what are weabout? Monsieur would have held 
up his immaculate handsin horror. It was only a 
little salon that he maintained—he merely, so to 
speak, kept open doors for his friends, he did so love 
to see young people happy! 

If any tragic scenes had been enacted at this 
charming retreat, such as for example the shooting 
of the young German duke, last season, or the stab- 
bing of the French marquis, who rolled over upon the 
floor, and, his pallid face streaked with his own blood, 
died cursing Le Grignac and the roulette table, no 
one, as monsieur protested with tears in his honest 
eyes, could possibly regret it more than he. He was 
frightfully emaciated, his nerves were worn to noth- 
ing; he was even obliged to have recourse to the rou- 
lette himself—he who had always found his pleasure 
in seeing his dear friends pleased. 

But while we go out of our way to defend this inno- 
cent Le Grignac, the three young men afe waiting on 
the threshold of this Baden-Baden paradise. Before 
them the little theatre with its pretty painted panels, 
its gold and white ceiling, its gay glitter, and at the 
other side, opening from a narrow vestibule, the salon, 
its bright, soft light flowing over all the middle space, 
its corners full of mellow gloom, where cruel deeds 
were sometimes done, its crowd of pale, still excited 
faces, the hum of the fascinating wheel, the call of the 
croupier and the clink of the florins as he swept them 
into the drawer. The three young men looked and 
longed. 

“Which shall it be, Ralph?” said Captain Vincent 
Wallace, the white teeth gleaming under his coal- 
black moustache. 

Ralph Willoughby was the handsome American. 
He was tall, wore English whiskers as being the most 
aristocratic, was fair and pale, and had a handsome- 
pointed chin which he stroked caressingly with his 
left hand as he turned to his friend. For the rest, he 
was warm-hearted, impulsive, generous, affectionate. 

“What do you say, Fred? The theatre first and 
the salon afterward, or vice-versa?” 

Fred Howard laughed: ‘ 

“ Just as you say, Ralph. It doesn’t matter where 
we begin. I suspect it will amount to much the same 
thing in the end.” ‘ 

Tinkle, tinkle went the little bell, and up rolled the 
curtain, showing a pastoral scene—a green field with 
the warm, yellow sun lying upon it, a dark wood in 
the distance, and in the foreground a brook running 
swift and clear, and on a rock that overhung ‘the 
brook, a girl as lovely and fresh as the painted Eve 
upon the panel by the stage, her pretty, dimpled face 
half turned away, her long, sunshiny hair sweeping 
over her white shoulders, one small, exquisite foot 
almost touching the swift, rurning water. At her 
feet a rustic swain looked and sighed in the most 
lackadaisical manner. It was a scene out of Arcadia 
—a strange picture to look at in this corrupt place. 

At the first tinkle of the bell the three young men 
had rushed in and procured seats, and now with soul 
and senses absorbed, Ralph Willoughby was watching 
the stage, his eyes intent upon that one sweet, child- 
ish face, following every glance of those bewitching 
eyes, seeing, hearing only her. 

Fred Howard was much less captivated. He could 
put his opera glass to his eye and look about as coolly 
as if he were at Niblo’s. As fur Captain Wallace, it 
was a8 much as he could do to observe the effect of 
the scene upon Ralph Willoughby. He looked at 
him with curious intentness, his bold, impassive face 
every now and then breaking into a contemptuous 
smile. 

* Little Victoire has done it,” he muttered between 
his teeth. 

After a while he released the unconscious Ralph 
from his basilisk gaze, and suffered his. eyes to wan- 
der carelessly over the assembly. The worthy cap- 
tain had a good many friends there, one would see. 
Pretty French lorettes smiled and coquetted to catch 
his eye, fat and stately German matrons bowed to 
him, and as fur glances and nods and winks from the 
gentlemen, why he was a perfect target for them. 
One sees the captain knows all sorts of people as be- 
comes a man of the world and of his years, For de- 
spite ieur’s persistent courtesy in classing him 
with his young friends, the captain was not near so 
young as he had been. 

There were those who remembered when the shin- 
ing black beard was a glowing red—the hue that Ti- 
tian loved to paint, but not the one considered the 
most desirable and becoming; then it faded through 
all shades of brown, till it finally culminated in a 
superb black, which was certainly a miracle of art, 
since it only revealed a purple tinge when the light 
struck it from certain directions, and one can easily 
avoid such a contre temps. The captain’s hair had 
once been remarkably handsome, and it was long, and 
dark, and curling still. He did not need any rouge, 



































sinve he had achronic blush resulting from the too 
frequent use of such liquids as not only cheer but 
inebriate. For the rest, he hada strut, and a swagger, 
and an overbearing, insolent air—if he chose to have 
it. Yet such is the versatility of genius, that he could 
upon occasion be affable, gentle, deferential, courte- 
ous, and otherwise affect the high-bred, noble-minded 
gentleman which he might have been, but was not. 

For he had early acquired a distaste for truthfulness, 
sobriety, industry, and the rest of the plain-faced vir- 
tues. Work had always been particularly distasteful 
to him, and Satan who, as the old rhyme says, has 
always plenty of loose work lying about for idle 
hands to do, had immediately taken him into his ser- 
vice. Thus far, his master had no reason to complain 
of being negligently served, and the captain had not 
been cheated of his wages. He had paraded his 
florid face, with its melancholy reminiscences of 
former beauty, now bleared and wizened by vice and 
time, in all the capitals of Europe, a blot upon the 
sunshine, and a shame upon humanity. 

You will see that our two friends were in very 
pretty company, without, to do them justice, being 
in the least aware of it. They had picked him up at 
Vienna, and it being for the captain’s interest to hide 
his cloven foot, his versatile accomplishments had 
made him invaluable. 

Fred gazed about at his leisure, and Ralph grew 
more entranced by the pretty actress, till suddenly 
the curtain went down, the lights went out, and Fred 
yawned and Ralph came out of his dream. 

“And now for the salon,” cried the captain, gayly. 

“ But not to play,” said Ralph. “I promised St. 
John I wouldn’t,” he added, in an aside to Fred. 

Monsieur Le Grignac was by. He had ears all over, 
and had caught the whispered sentence. So he gave 
them a bow and a smirk. ‘‘He was charmed with 
his young friends. He had heard that the morals of 
America were so much more pure than those of this 
corrupt Europe. I approve not of playing.” 

Captain Wallace listened with a scornful smile 
upon his face, and then, like a fatherly friend as he 
was, he led his friends straight to the table where the 
wildest play was in progress. 

Monsieur Le Grignac watched them pleasantly, 
and then the vulture-like expression fixing itself 
more firmly upon his livid face, hurried on adown the 
aisles of the little theatre, and up to the door of a 
small private room shut off from the stage. Here he 
tapped impatiently. Nobody answered. 

“Victoire!” he cried. 

Still nobody answered, and then monsieur must 
have been very much vexed, for he so far forgot him- 
self as to swear. 

“Curse you! if you don’t come out, I’ll—” 

There was a little movement within, and then the 
door opened, a small, beautiful face looked out. 

“What do you want?” she said, in a cold, un- 
moved voice. 

 Viotoire—you—" He was itvid and qiilte'speecti- 
less with rage. 

As she stood there, so lovely and defiant, he would 
have liked to strike her to the earth, crush out her 
beauty, trample upon it. Something restrained him. 
Not pity, surely. He stood looking at her. At last 
he spoke. 

“Come out!” 

“T am going home,” she said, quietly. 

“ Come down into the hall!” he demanded. 

“Tam going home,” she reiterated. 

*‘ You go home if you dare!” he hissed. “I want 
you—I’ll have you—you belong to me—body and soul 
—do you hear?” 

“Thear!” Her face was like marble in its fixed- 
ness, 

“Yuu do, you beggar?” He shook his fist in her 
“Tam no beggar. I earn all you give me.” 
“Liar! Who found you in the den where your 

mother the ballet dancer left you? Who took off 
your rags and clothed you decently? Who fed and 
housed and taught you?” 

“You, monsieur,” said the girl, with glittering 
eyes. 

*‘ Who brought you into notice? Who petted and 
pampered and praised your beauty, and showed you 
how it might make your fortune?” 

“You again, monsieur,” said the girl, a crimson 
glow flashing over the creamy whiteness of her 
cheeks. 

‘I, ingrate!”” whined monsieur. ‘ You don’t dare 
deny it. And now you desert me—you, the child of 
my charity, desert me in my old age—” 

’ “Monsieur!” she interrupted, her large eyes gaz- 
ing steadily upon him. ‘ Who tried to crush out of 
my soul every instinct of virtue? Who herded me— 
a young girl—with the vilest of men, in order to bru- 
talize my mind and familiarize it with vice? Who 
trampled on every innocent thought of my heart? 
Who sneered at my modesty, mocked at my scruples, 
cursed my tears? Once more, monsieur, it was you.” 

He glanced upon her, fiercely. 

“ You little devil!” he said. 

She turned away. He did not see the pitiful ap- 
peal in her face, he would not have cared for it if he 
had. He only chafed and swore in impotent fury. 

T’ll turn you into the street. I’ll—” 

She turned again towards him. 

“Go, monsieur!” She waved her hand. 

“ Will you come down?” 

*T will come down.” 

‘You wont—you mean to cheat me—false—me- 
chant—” 

“Monsieur, I will come.’’ 

He looked at her a moment, still mistrusting her. 
Then he went away, shaking his head wrathfully, his 





yellow teeth chattering, and the loose under lipal) in 
a quiver. 

“You'd better,” he muttered. “ Pat on your pret- 
tiest dress—there are some new people—two of them 
—garcons—from America—worth a mine of gold. If 
you don’t do your part, I‘ll—” And so he was gone, 
in the midst of his threats. 

She shut the door upon him, going back to the table 
and taking up the ornaments she had tossed aside, 
looking at them as if she loathed them. 

What a pale, weary face the mirror showed, but 
how strangely beautiful in all its pain. 

““O my God! why was I made for this life?” she 
sobbed, with dry eyes. She dared not weep, but she 
stood there in tearless agony, praying to God that this 
life might end. And then she thought of young girls 
like herself—she was only sixteen—growing up in the 
shelter of pure homes, mother’s love around them, 
mother’s lips praying for them, knowing vice only by 
name, never half guessing how black it was, innocent 
and ignorant as the angels. And she! what depths 
of shame was she not familiar with—this girl with 
the childish face, the childish, unquenchable longing 
for good in her heart? 

There were plenty of bright, beautiful dresses in 
the room, jewels in protusi di ds—or they 
looked like such—in the little Parian casket. She 
put on one of the dresses; it was some soft, shining 
fabric, blue as the summer sky, and it set off her lily 
face and gracious beauty. But she was not thinking 
of that; she was as heavy-hearted as if she were put- 
ting on her shroud. 

At last she stole out, a guilty look on her young 
face, a look of shame and unutterable dread. She 
came quickly to the door of the hall. The crowd had 
increased, and surged towards her; the place was 
still and breathless; each table surrounded by a pale, 
excited group. At every one of them fortunes were 
lost, and hearts broken, and the promise and hope of 
many a life put out. 

She carried a mask in her hand, and now as she 
came to the entrance of the salon she put it on hasti- / 
ly, and then mingled with the throng. ~ ‘ 

Monsieur Le Grignac, watching her from the sofa 
where he received his young friends, gave a grunt of 
satisfaction. 

Near one of the tables in a remote corner, Ralph 
Willoughby stood, watching the game, growing fasci- 
nated in spite of himself, and conscious of a longing 
desire to test his luck. 

“ Monsieur does not play?” said a winning voice at 
his side. 

He looked down, quite startled. A lady in full 





| evening dress, with a black mask on, through the 


eyelets of which shone a pair of large, sad eyes. 

“No, mademoiselle,” said Ralph, in very good 
American French. He had been taught it at school 
by an emigre of the Revolution, who had never seen 
Paris at all. 

“ Monsiour docs welt,” stte said; ‘goftly, in pure 
English. “ Monsieur is an American?” ' 

“ Yes, mademoiselle. But how does mademoiselle 
know?” he asked, smiling, and falling back upon his 
English, which after all was the more reliable. 

“ Mademoiselle knows,” she said, roguishly. ‘‘ Mad- 
emoiselle has not been here 80 many evenings for 
nothing. She sees strange things here. Monsieur 
would do well to retire,” she added, in a whisper. 

Ralph was a little startled, but laughed gayly, say- 
ing, “‘I am flattered by the interest which mademoi- 
selle takes in me, but she can hardly expect me to go 
away, since that would be to lose her charming 
society.” 

“Monsieur does not speak the language of compli- 
ment well—but silenve, monsieur!”’ 

She had glanced around furtively, and now slipped 
away and was lost in the crowd. 

Presently Monsieur Le Grignac sauntered up, and 
accosted his young friend with the most affable air in 
the world. 

“ Monsieur does not play,” he said, smiling, ‘' That 
is wise, if monsieur is one of those who know not 
when to stop.” 

Ralph was just thinking that he had a strong desire 
to try his luck a few times, and he did not mind the 
loss ofthe money. As for the infatuation, he was not 
such a fool as to have no command over himself. So 
he answered monsieur rather absently, his eyes still 
fixed upon the fascinating wheel: 

“The black has been winning a long time; the red 
must take its turn soon—is it not so, monsieur?” 


Le Grignac smiled. ‘ Monsieur is shrewd. If I 
were going to play, I should guess on the red; but I 
approve not of play,” said this artless man. 

His opinion thus reinforced, Ralph guessed on the 
red, and won. 

“Monsieur was riglit,” said Le Grignac, gleefully, 
and thus encouraged, Ralph played again; but this 
time his florins went under the croupier’s rake into 
the drawer. Half vexed, he tried again and again, 
and now completely drawn into the excitement, he 
sat down and gave his whole soul to the game. For 
along time he won—the florins accumulating in a 
glittering pile. His face was flushed, his eyes bright, 
his bewilderment and absorption were entire. 

“‘ Monsieur will break the bank if he goes on in this 
way,” said some one close by. 

Again he played and won. 

” It is time for monsieur to stop!” said a soft, low 
voice at his side. 

He started up, gazed eagerly around. Who wasit? 
What association had that voice with the tones that 
had delighted him in the theatre two hours before? 

* Does monsieur play?” asked the croupier. 

Ralph hesitated. He had played quite enough for 
once; prudence said stop; he did not mean to fall 
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into low vices. He had played enough to prove that 
he could be a gentleman, and a man of the world, and 
not lose himself in dissipation. 

«¢ Will not monsieur give the bank its revenge?” 

Weil, he would play once more. But this time the 
wrong number and color came up, and the florins 
were swept away by the inexorable croupier. 

Ralph’s face clouded. So he played, again and 
again, and lost; and now in his vexation and disap- 
pointment he was less careful, and lost continually. 

By-and-by Fred came and touched him on the 
shoulder, 

“Come away, Ralph!” 

“Let me alone!” he said, doggedly. 

“Come! I’ve lost a couple of thousands now to 
the cursed cheats.” 

Ralph’s face grew more and more moody, and after 
an hour more, he got up suddenly, striking his fist 
upon the table with an oath. 

Captain Wallace came up with a sympathetic face. 

“ You'll have better luck at cards, my boy. I don’t 
mind losing a game or two, just to console you.” 

Ralph caught at this, and they walked off together 
to an adjoining room, where there was a small but 
exceedingly select company. It might have easily 
been divided into two classes—those who cheated, 
and those who were cheated. But it was not so easy 
to see the distinction at a glance, and a novice would 
sooner guess that those sober, quiet gentlemen who 
sipped their Johannisberg, and put down their cards 
in such orderly fashion, were the peers of Captain 
Vincent Wallace. , 

The room was still, everybody being intent upon 
their game, as who would not be when so much was 
at stake? They sat down and played with varying 
success for a long time; but by-and-by the Johannjs- 
berg began to get into Ralph’s head, and it was re- 
markable that as it did so'the money went more and 
more into the hands of Monsieur Le Capitaine. But 
Ralph was not at all discomfited, being by this time 
in that blissful state in which sublunary losses are 
the merest trifies,and he declared loudly that he 
didn’t care who won—if Captain Wallace chose to 
win, he might do so till morning—he could raise 
money enough on his property in New York to buy 
out all Germany. And then the curious crowd began 
to gather around this gay young American; on its 
edge hovered the benevolent Grignac, grinning horri- 
bly, and ‘his yellow teeth glistening like a shark’s. 
Doubtless he was pleased to see his young friend en- 
joying himself. Still further to contribute. to the 
amusement of the crowd, Ralph began to sing baccha- 
nalian songs, which must have been very entertain- 
ing, for the crowd laughed, and shouted, and swore 
in twenty different dialects that the young American 
was a prince of good fellows. He did not get any 
better as the evening went on; the Johannisberg got 
higher and higher, and things in general didn’t look 
quite so delightful as they had done. He grew mo- 
rose and cursed his ill luck, berated his antagonist, 
and finally accused him of cheating. At which Cap- 
tain Wallace arose,and glaring into his eyes mut- 
tered the word “ Liar!” and followed it by a sharp 
blow across the face. Ralph staggered back, blood 
flowing and senses coming back at the same instant. 
But his rage was uncontrollable, and quick as thought 
he snatched a pistol from the captain’s belt. But its 
companion was already in the captain’s hand, and 
there was a baleful gleam in his eye that Monsieur Le 
Grignac knew to mean danger. That kind-hearted 
man threw himself upon his knees and implored his 
young friends not to harm themselves, not to compro- 
mise his establishment. Nobody minded him. 

‘* Put it down,” said the captain, ominously. 

Ralph did not put it down, and the next instant the 
bullet hissed through the air, and young Willoughby 
fell, the red blood flowing in a swift tide anc bespat- 
tering monsieur’s beautiful sofa and tesselated floor. 

The noble captain shrugged his shoulders, and say- 
ing, ‘‘I gave him fair warning,’’ walked away. 

As he did so, the group closed around, and lively 
bets were offered that he was not dead—that he was 
dead—the last finding the most takers. Nobody 
minded the woman in the mask, with the great, 
terror-stricken eyes peering through. They took him 
up and carried him into another apartment. It was 





‘on the ground floor, and quite remote from the gam- 


ing-rooms. It wasa place where a great many strange 
things went on—where men died sometimes—where 
often something stark and cold lay stretched, quite 
unconscious of the merriment and excitement and 
lite that thrilled through the gay rooms overhead —a 
place which the police politely ignored, and which Le 
Grignac never showed to visitors, although it was one 
of the most important apartments in the house. 

So presently Ralph Willoughby lay there on the 
narrow bed, quite still and pale, the blood still slowly 
falling. 

The room was low and dark, the glare from a single 
lamp threw strange shadows upon tbe walls, and a 
lurid light upon the three who bent over the insensi- 
ble man. 

Le Grignac, ghastly and grim, a sallow, careless- 
looking servitor about the place, and the girl Victoire, 
her mask dropped, her face white with terror, her 
eyes soft with pity. The wounded man’s blood was 
sprinkled over her pretty dress and upon her beauti- 
ful arms, showing livid and black upon their creamy 
whiteness. 

She looked up piteously at the servant. 

“Is it death, do you think, Wilhelm?” 

“‘T doubt, mademoiselle.” ~ 

“ Where is his friend?” asked Le Grignac. 

“At the upper end of the salon.” 

“ Go to him and tell him that monsieur is hurt—tell 
him that he is in the best of hands, and his life de- 





pends upon his being kept quiet. Keep him away at 
all events, and send some one for the surgeon. If he 
dies, the other must never know it.” 

Wilhelm went. Le Grignac turned to the girl. 

** Will you keep watch over him, Victoire?” 

“T will, monsieur,” 

He looked at her, doubtfully. She was too sub- 
missive, 

**You mean to play me some trick!” he said, say- 
agely. 

The innocent eyes met his. 

“ What trick should I play, monsieur?” 

He glared at her angrily, and went off muttering. 
But monsieur’s temperament was so very elastic! 
When he reached the salon he was so gravely ami- 
able, so filled with concern and regret for this most 
unfortunate rencontre, that you would have thought 
that if ever there was an angel in mortal disguise, it 
was Monsieur Le Grignac, 

Fred, completely sobered, accepted Le Grignac’s 
report of his friend’s state, and laid down upon one 
of the sofas in the ante-room till such time as he 
might be permitted to goto him. By-and-by, mon- 
sieur, with lable solicitude, thought he would 
go down and see after his patient. He went alone, 
letting himself in at the door of the mysterious room 
by his own key. To his surprise he found himself in 
total darkness. 

“Victoire!” he cried. 

Victoire did not answer. 

“Sacre! where’s the girl?” he said, angrily. He 
advanced astep, striking against the bed, his hand 
coming in contact with something cold. 

**Mon Dieu!” he cried, with chattering teeth. He 
was doubtless alone with the corpse—and that touch 
—ugh! He shivered, and with infinite difficulty 
thrust his shaking fingérs into his pockets, finding 
some matches at last. He got alight presently, and 
by its blue, weird flame stared blankly around the 
room. 

It was empty. It was only the cold iron of the 
bedstead which he had touched. 








CHAPTER I. - 
MADEMOISELLE AND MADEMOISELLE’S FRIENDS. 


THE steamer Magnolia lay at her wharf in New 
York harbor, just on the eve of her departure for the 
South. The decks and the quay were thronged; on 
board and ashore there were confusion, bustle, hurry, 
sentiment and tears. Rose Beauchamp paced up and 
down the deck, 

She made a pretty, picturesque figure in her gray 
travelling cloak and jaunty cap, with her red-rose 
cheeks and kindling eyes. A good many people 
turned to look at her as she passed, but Rose did not 
notice it, or if she did, never thought about it in the 
least. She was wondering why her guardian St John 
Willoughby did not come to say good-by, and see her 
safely off, as he had promised to do, and the bright, 
dark eyes went over the heads of the crowd eagerly 
up and down the narrow street that led to the quay, 
up and down, but never finding what she sought. 
She began to think he was not coming, and her face 
grew a little more sober. She was not one to bear 
disappointment easily; vehement, impulsive, exact- 
ing, concentrating the whole force of a strong nature 
upon her loves and dislikes, she had made halt-a- 
dozen friends and a score of enemies at Madame Cor- 
inne’s school which she was just leaving; but six 
earnest friends are worth a hundred lukewarm ones, 
so that Rose was not perhaps so unfortunate, after all. 

While she watched and waited for St. John, she 
saw the little by-plays that went on under her eyes. 
Rose knew nothing of the world—the real world— 
and everybody knows that the world of boarding- 
schools, and of young ladies’ imaginations, is a thing 
very unlike this round globe, full freighted with pas- 
sion and aspiration, with sorrow and disaster, that 
goes rolling on and on through all sorts of rough 
weather, but getting we hope every day nearer to 
peace, and that pertection of which poetsdream. In 
this ideal world, all men if not handsome, are ai least 
noble and manly—at least all men worth loving were 
so. But there, sitting on the bench, his shoulders 
curving forward, and his chin drooping upon his 
breast, holding by one bony hand to the railing, sata 
cadaverous-looking man, heavy featured, with dull, 
stolid eyes. A pretty woman with an April face stood 
over him, or ran hither and thither, ministering. to 
his comfort. 

The old, sad story—going South for his health; but 
he would be left asleep in the pine woods of Florida, 
and the little wife would come back alone and sorrow- 
ful. What would it matter? All the world to the 
little wife, as her face plainly said, How could she 
love him so—that heavy, spiritless lump of clay? 
Healthy he might once have been, but never bright, 
chivalrous, alive in every nerve. Some old family 
leprosy from its lair far back in the past, had reached 
down through the ages and laid its blighting hand 
upon him. Yet if he had been as graceful as King 
Arthur, and as handsome as Sir Launcelot, he could 
not have been more worshipped or better served. 
Rose marvelled, her ruby lip curling with a little 
secret contempt—not knowing that love like beauty 
is its own excuse for being, and can never be explain- 
ed or accounted for by any philosophy known to 
mortals. 

Suddenly Rose Beauchamp’s eyes glowed and dark- 
ened; they had wandered away from the pale con- 
sumptive and his loving, patient little wife, and 
caught sight of a tall figure, straight as a mast, a 
head and shoulders above the crowd, coming swiftly 
towards her. Her heart bounded gladly, the red 





roses on her cheeks brightened; fresh from the read- 
ing of Maud, the lover’s passionate words leaped to her 
lips. 

Ralph Willoughby, who had fallen in love with her 
at first sight, and whom she alternately allured and 
repelled, would have given half his fortune to have 
won from her such a look as she gave St. John. 

Yet he was not her lover—not even a butterfly gal- 
lant who carried her fan and made sonnets to her 
beauty—only her guardian—dark, grave and thirty- 
five. He came straight to her with outstretched 
hand. But though nota lover, St. John could not 
resist the temptation of the round, rosy cheek, and he 
gave her a quiet kiss by way of greeting, as his age 
and relation to her gave him a right to do. Then 
smiling into her bright eyes, he said, pleasantly: 

** Rose does not belie her name this morning. You 
look as fresh and sweet as if you had been growing in 
the wildwood all your life, instead of having just es- 
eaped from Madame Corinne’s hot-house. How have 
you managed to do it?” 

She put on a comic look. 

“O, I took my treatment into my own hands. If 
she put me on a diet of mathematics and the dead 
languages, with a confection of romance and poetry 
at the end, I just ignored the solids and feasted on 
the dessert, and madame could not for her life help 
herself.” 

“Naughty girl!” he said, smiling. ‘“ You have 
learnt nothing, I dare say. Do you know the multi- 
plication table?” 

“*T am afraid not,” she answered, demurely. 

Do you keepadiary? Can you manage accounts? 
Do you know the price of sugar and coffee? Are you 
familiar with the cotton market?” 

“O, I pray you mercy!” She held up her hands 
with a pretty look of vexation. ‘Of course I don’t 
know any of those horrid things. I wouldn’t for the 
world.” 

“But what are you going to do when you want 
anything, for instance?” 

“Why, I shall just give Adolphe an order, and have 
the bill sent to you,” she said, laughing. 

“A very easy way, upon my word. Well, well, it is 
fortunate that you are to haveaduenna. Itis to be 
hoped she will have common sense. By the way, I 
was to see her this morning. Shall we go below?” 

“ Mademoiselle is indisposed this morning, and can- 
not see any one,’’ said Rose, with sudden gravity. 

“ Mademoiselle!” he echoed, his face clouding. 
“ Have you then chosena French woman for your 
companion?” 

“T have,” she said, quickly straightening herself 
up, with an assumption of offended dignity. 

* Rose! Rose! When you know my objections to 
that people!’ 

**I do not know your reason for it, and I am under 
no obligation to cater to an unreasonable prejudice.” 

“It was enough that I did object,” he said, with- 
out remarking upon her petulance. ‘‘ Who is the 
woman? Where did she come from?” 

“She came to Madame Corinn’s to assist her in the 
school. Madame quarrelled with her as she is apt to 
do with her teachers, and I esp i mademoiselle’s 
part,” said Rose, rather haughtily. 

* Had she any references?” he asked, knitting his 
brows. 

**J never asked,” with cold indifference. 

“A mere adventuress!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Worse 
and worse. Rose, you have been foolish and im- 
prudent.” 

She reddened, and there was a flash of angry tears 
in her eyes. 

“1 must see this woman,” continued St. John, 

‘Mademoiselle is ill, and cannot be seen,” said 
Rose, firmly, “And,” growing whiter, ‘‘ I wish you 
would not treat me like a child. 1 am old enough 
to take cure of myself.” 

St. John looked down at this eighteen-year-old 
embodiment of wisdom and prudence, with an amus- 
ed, compassionate smile. She blushed rosy with shame 
under his kind eyes. 

“You poor little goosie!” he said, at length. 
‘* How came you to be so much wiser than the rest of 
us? Lam almost twice as old as you, and I don’t 
pretend to be able to take care of myself. ButI sup- 
pose this woman can’t do you much harm in a 
month. Iam coming down at the end of that time, 
and I shall certainly send her away then if I don’t 
like her.”” 

“Do soif you dare,” was Rose’s laughing defiance ; 
and then, St. John, not caring to prolong the con- 
test longer, they walked up and down the deck, talk- 
ing pleasantly of what had been, and what should 
be. Then he found a comfortable seat for her, and ar- 
ranged her maps, and attended to all her little ca- 
prices with that air of gallantry so irresistibly win- 
ning. is The Misses Harrington, three tall sisters sty- 
lish but unattractive, looked on with a little feeling 
of envy at their hearts, setting him down as Rose’s 
betrothed, or a hopeful suitor at least. But St. John 
was neither, as we have said. A crowded repertoire 
of sunny glances had been levelled at him in vain; 
smiling eyes, rosy lips—all the nameless witchery of 
grace and beauty—they might just as well have been 
painted upon canvas. Ifever he gave them a sec- 
ond thought, it was only that they recalled a picture 
long ago put away in the sacred silence of Memory, 
never spoken of, but never forgotten—a tace pale and 
pure as an angel’s, set. in a halo of fair hair. 

He had had a little experience, asbarp, terrible grief 
cutting deep into his soul, and influencing his whole 
life. It was long past. Time’s effacing fingers had 

touched it gently, smoothing away the sharpest an- 
gles, veiling its ghastliness, investing it with a tender, 
holy light. That face no more pervaded his days, 








is dead, cherished with tender reverence, seen some- 
times in dreams when heaven’s doors are opened, and 
one looks in with holy awe. 

Was she dead? Perhaps! God knew. St. John 
did not. He walked away trom the boat not think- 
ing of her. No one carries about a dead weight for- 
ever. Letever so deep a gulf be opened at our feet, 
the business, the petty cares and worries, the small 
pleasures of life bridge it over, and we cross as safe- 
ly if not as gayly as before. 

So St. John walked away in the still, bracing air of 
the autumn morning, alive and alert, brimming with 
vitality, genial and sweet at heart, in spite of life’s 
rough usage, thinking of his clients, of the place he 
was to make in court that day, of the case he hoped 
to win next week, of bonds and mortgages and stocks; 
something at first, too, of Rose Beauchamp and her 
pretty, vexatious willfulness, but forgetting her be- 
fore he had turned the first corner. 

Little need to envy Rose as she sat forlornly where 
he left her crying behind her veil. The Misses Har- 
rington need not purse their prim lips, and resolve to 
avenge themselves upon her happiness by slighting 
her at table and in the saloon. 

One can be rich, and beautiful, and eighteen, and 
yet most miserable. Poor Rose was never more un- 
happy in her life, than when she sat there an object 
of envy to the Misses Harrington. The whole of her 
short life had been lonely. It had all been passed at 
school ; looking back over it, it seemed a tiresome mo- 
notony, only broken by St. John’s occasional visits. 
They had been golden threads across its dark woof. He 
had come to her from time to time, handsome, court- 
ly, gallant, dangerously kind, the impersonation of 
her ideal. She had lived upon these visits for weeks, 
while he, going away and losing himself in the tur- 
moil of business, only thought of her now and then 
as a little girl of a good deal of character, and consid- 
erable will, who would one day be very pretty, and 
would be likely to give him a good deal of trouble. 
He rather hoped that some one would marry her 
early, and take her off his hands, but until that time 
he meant to do his duty by her. In the give and 
take of life, it happened to Rose, as it too often does 
to people of her temperament. She gave everything 
and received very little. 

The city was fading from sight, and they were fast 
passing into the open sea, when a light touch was 
laid upon Rose’s shoulder. 

“Ts it because Miss Rose has parted from her 
lover that she is so triste?” said a soft, insinuating 
voice. 

Rose blushed guiltily. 

“No, mademoiselle!” she said, abruptly. But she 
was not an adept at dissimulation, and mademoiselle 
drew her own.conclusions, ,She bentdown and kissed 
her—a Jndas-kiss, if Rose had but known it. ‘ 

‘‘ But monsieur and my little lady had a long tete- 
a-tete,” said mademoiselle, stealthily watching Rose 
out of the corners of her eyes. “Those tall ladies 
yonder were quite furious about it. They had you 
all but married—not knowing that my poor eyes were 
wide open.” 

Rose laughed. 

“St. John Willoughly is my guardian,” she said. 
‘*T have known him ever since 1 was a little girl.” 

‘* And monsieur is still a bachelor,” said mademoi- 
selle, thoughtfully. ‘Is it that he is waiting for Miss 
Rose to grow up?” she added, slyly. 

Rose smiled, blushing. 

“TI think not. St. John has a history. I don’t 
quite know it, but I believe there was a tragic ele- 
ment in it.” 

‘An affair du ceur ?” cried mademoiselle, cagerly. 
“O, I shall be charmed to know it! I doso love ro- 
mance.” 

‘We will ask Gordon to tell us about it, when we 
reach Roselands,” said Rose. ‘‘I used to tease her 
for the story, but she always put her spectacles high 
up on her nose, looked out from under them as sol- 
emn as an owl, and said, ‘Child, you are too young.’ 
Ah, she’s a dear, stupid, good old thing, is old 
Gordon.” 

“Tell me all about your people, my dear,” said 
mademoiselle, sitting down on the bench; then ar- 
ranging a handkerchief on her lap, unrolled her em- 
broidery, looking up at Rose as she did so with a face 
of such ipmocent, affectionate interest, that Rose was 
more sure than ever that Marie Hilain was the most 
abused person in the world, and her own unselfish 
and devoted friend. 

She brightened up at once; she was always so glad 
to talk of Roselands. Once when she was a 
child, she had spent a whole happy year there, and 
St. John’s stately kindness and Ralph’s boyish gal- 
lantries—the petting and admiration she had won 
from everybody, had made the time delightful. 

Rose liked nothing better than to talk of Roselands 
and its people by the hour, and mademoiselle was 
never tirefl of listening. Her attentive face was al- 
ways bright and sympathetic. If she drew Rose on 
to talk, her interest in everything that related to 
Rose she declared must be her excuse. 

And so the hours went on till the Virginian shores 
rose in sight, and the deep, tropical green of its fields 
and foliage gleamed through the mist to gladden the 
sea-weary eyes. 

Now, soon under Adolphe’s pompous supervision, 
they were driven up a long lane, with thick hedges 
on either hand, all pink with wild roses, and so to the 
door of the mansion-house. All the people came out 
to welcome home their new mistress, and in the gen- 


haunted his lonely nights, came between him and 
God, and almost turned his prayers into blasphemy, as 
it had done. Passion was spent, and grief had weari- 
ed itself out. Now the face was like that of one who 
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eral tumult of joy, mademoiselle was overlooked. | 
But her keen eyes were everywhere, and the charac- 
ter of the household was very quickly apparent to her 
sharp wits. 

It was a singular menage. The English Wil- 
loughbys, clinging to their insular customs with that 
tenacity for which the islanders are famous, had 
never taken kindly to American arrangements. 
Slave labor must necessarily be employed in the | 
fields, but their shiftiess ways were not to be tolerat- 
ed in the house. So Mrs. Gordon, the housekeeper, | 
had held her own through all the family vicissitudes ; | 
the domestic department had been occasionally rein- 
forced by an importation from England, and at the 
time of Rose’s arrival home, it was still further varied 
by the presence ofa stalwart Yankee, who served in 
the capacity of coachman, allured thereto, as Mrs. 
Gordon suspected, by the rosy charms of Betty the 
housemaid, a buxom Yorkshire beauty. 

But diverse as was this material, mademoiselle did 
not despair of moulding it all to suit her purpose. | | 
Like a skillful and brave commander, her spirits al- 
ways rose in the presence of difficulties which her 
resources were sure to equal, She won Mrs. Gordon’s 
heart by making her a present of some sweetmeats, 
which she averred she had brought from /@ belle 
France on purpose for her, a statement that required 
@ particularly vivid imagination, and an absence of 
conscientious scruples such as distinguished madem- 
oiselle. 

She followed Mrs. Gordon to the apartment assign- 
ed to her, a charming, cosey room with rose and gold 
paper hangings, and soft, rosy drapery, whose deli_ 
cate glow reflected upon mademoiselle’s fine color- 
less complexion was singularly b ing 

But mademoiselle was a child of the sun, and 
even southern nights were cold; so when the fire 
had been made, mademoiselle knelt on the rug before 
it, and warmed her slender white hands by the blaze. 

Mrs. Gordon went softly about putting away things, 
s0 as not to disturb Rose, whose bedroom adjoined 
mademoiselle’s, and who had declared herself un- 
able to exist a moment longer without a nap. She 
sat down presently before the fire, looking admiringly 
at mademoiselle’s handsome face. Suddenly the fine, 
dark eyes met hers. 

“* Now, my dear Mrs. Gordon,” said mademoiselle, 
rising from her knees, and drawing another chair op- 
posite the housekeeper’s, ‘‘ you shall tell me all about 
these dear Willoughbys. I am sointerested in what- 
ever concerns my sweet little Rose. But first, Betty, 
you may give me that mouchair that I am making, 
and I will go on with the hemming of it—pour passer 
le temps,” aided Marie, smiling, and she settled her- 
self in the arm-chair, and spread out the voluminous 
folds of her skirt, and taking out a littie housewife, 
began threading her needle, with a charming affec- 
tation of industry. hihi 

But Betty did not number the French amongher| =’ 

ishments, and ehe stood staring at Marie, 
with her round eyes wide open, ina stare of utter be- 
wilderment. ens 

Mra. Gordon came to the rescue. Eee 

“You stupid girl, why don’t *you pass her the 
tongs, though what she wants of them I don’t know?” 

Betty seized the article in question, and thrust it 
into Marie’s dainty hands. 

** Mon Dieu!” she shrieked. “Is the girl—what _ 
you call it—mad?” tapping her forehead. “It was| | °° 
the mouchair that I wished—this,” holding up the 
handkerchief. been 

“Ol exclaimed Mrs. Gordon, very much puzzled, 
but trying to look particularly intelligent. _ 

Marie smiled complacently. ae 

“ And now do tell me of Colonel Beauchamp, poor o 
Rose’s dear papa. That is his—portrait—do you call | ‘” 
it ? I beg your pardon, dear madam, but I do not 
know your beautiful tongue,” said Marie, who could | ~ 
speak English like her vernacular when she chose. Po 

Mrs. Gordon was not at all averse to speculating |" © ~ 
upon the grandeur and wealth of the Willoughbys. 
The Beauchamps and Willoughbys had long been , 
closely connected, and by intermarriage their wealth , 
and influence had been augmented. 

Mrs. Gurdon contided to Marie that the Beauchamps 
were heirs to an English property of fabulous amount, 
and that she anticipated the time when they should 
all go ‘‘’Ome to Hengland,” for she was a Yorkshire 
woman, and hankered after the country where she 
lost her h’s early in life. 

After an hour’s pleasant chat, the ladies separated. 
Mademoiselle Marie, left to her own musings, reflect- 
ed thai she should probably make a good lation 
by coming to America, and Mrs. Gordon, going down 
stairs, informed her subordinates that the French 
woman was a very decent sort of person, though she 
called a handkerchief a mooshaw, and talked out- 
landish grammar. ! 

“She is a handsome one, anyhow!” said William, 
the Yankee coachman, who had been captivated by 
mademoviselle’s bright dark eyes. ; 

Betty tossed her head scornfully, and declared 
that she didn’t think much of furriners, and the 
French in pertickeler, a sentiment which was hearti- 
ly endorsed by Mrs. Gordon, who had a national an- 
tipathy to the French. 

“Furriner!” ejaculated William, indignantly. 
“ Bonaparty was as good as the Dook of Wellington, 
any day. He wart nothing but a shoemaker.” 

“A shoemaker!” shrieked Mrs. Gordon, aghast. 
“The Juke of Wellington a shoemaker !” 

“Yes ma'am!” responded William, with emphasis, | ' 
“Didn’t he make them Wellington boots o’ the col- 
onel’s, I should like to know?” 

The argument was not carried any further, for 
just at this juncture, Betty was discovered crying be- 
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eral tumult of joy, mademoiselle was overlooked. 
But her keen eyes were everywhere, and the charac- 
ter of the household was very quickly apparent to her 
sharp wits. 

It was a singular menage. The English Wil- 
loughbys, clinging to their insular customs with that 
tenacity for which the islanders are famous, had 
never taken kindly to American arrangements. 
Slave labor must necessarily be employed in the 
fields, but their shiftless ways were not to be tolerat- 
ed in the house. SoMrs. Gordon, the housekeeper, 
had held her own through all the family vicissitudes ; 
the domestic department had been occasionally rein- 
forced by an importation from England, and at the 
time of Rose’s arrival home, it was still further varied 
by the presence of a stalwart Yankee, who served in 
the capacity of coachman, allured thereto, as Mrs. 
Gordon suspected, by the rosy charms of Betty the 
housemaid, a buxom Yorkshire beauty. 

But diverse as was this material, mademoiselle did 
not despair of moulding it all to suit her purpose. 
Like a skillful and brave commander, her spirits al- 
ways rose in the presence of difficulties which her 
resources were sure to equal. She won Mrs. Gordon’s 
heart by making her a present of some sweetmeats, 
which she averred she had brought from /a@ belle 
France on purpose for her, a statement that required 
@ particularly vivid imagination, and an absence of 
conscientious scruples such as distinguished madem- 
oiselle. 

She followed Mrs. Gordon to the apartment assign- 
ed to her, a charming, cosey room with rose and gold 
paper hangings, and soft, rosy drapery, whose deli_ 
cate glow reflected upon mademoiselle’s fine color- 
less complexion was singularly becoming. 

But mademoiselle was a child of the sun, and 
even southern nights were cold; so when the fire 
had been made, mademoiselle knelt on the rug before 
it, and warmed her slender white hands by the blaze. 


Mrs. Gordon went softly about putting away things, 
s0 as not to disturb Rose, whose bedroom adjoined 
mademoiselle’s, and who had declared herself un- 
able to exist a moment longer without a nap. She 
sat down presently before the fire, looking admiringly 
at mademoiselle’s handsome face. Suddenly the fine, 
dark eyes met hers. 

“*‘ Now, my dear Mrs. Gordon,” said mademoiselle, 
rising from her knees, and drawing another chair op- 
posite the housekeeper’s, “ you shall tell me all about 
these dear Willoughbys. I am sointerested in what- 


ever concerns my sweet little Rose. But first, Betty, 


you may give me that mouckair that I am making, 
and I will go on with the hemming of it—pour passer 
le temps,” added Marie, smiling, and she settled her- 
self in the arm-chair, and spread out the voluminous 


hind the door, and while William loyally tried to con- 
sole her, Mrs. Gordon, who had her own plans in re- 
gard to the coachman,-went off in a huff, 

So while Rose above stairs wakes with a headache 
on account of St. John’s cold , and 1 

has her own little ambitions, the servants below have 
also their bickerings and jealousies. One must con- 
fess, however, much as it may wound one’s pride, 
that difference in station is often the only difference 
between up stairs and down. 

Biddy in the kitchen admires Patrick in his blue 
frock and number tens, as much as Seraphina adores 
Charles Augustus in broadcloth and diminutive pa- 
tent leathers, and Nancy Jane perhaps marries her 
sweetheart Jolun for love, while you, Mrs. Million, 
why did you marry that stupid Million, old enough to 
be your grandfather? 

Ah! is not this world alla puppet-show? Are not 
love and goodness things dreamed of, but unusual? 
Is not gold the god of the world? And if so, who 
need have any scruples as to the means of winning 
it? Not Mademoiselle Marie, surely. 

She is in the pretty rose and gold chamber. There 
is a little tap at the door, and her glittering eyes have 
hardly time to grow soft, before it opens, and Rose 
comes in, looking as fresh and sweet as one of the 
half-open blossoms that look into the window. 

“ Now, Marie dear,” she says, gayly, ‘1 shall or- 
der tea brought up to my parlor, and while we are 
taking it, Mrs. Gordon shall tell us all about Sir John 
Willoughby.” 

Rose is glad to satisfy her own curiosity under the 
transparent pretext of entertaining mademoiselle. 

Tea is served; a massive service of solid silver is 
brought in; poured out in the dainty cups, the delicate 
aroma fills the room; Rose, sinking indolently into 
an arm-chair, sits elbow-deep in the crimson cush- 
ions; mademoiselie’s white hands move noiselessly 
about her work, and her dark eyes are bright and 
watchful. Out of doors the weather is grown inclem- 
ent. A hoarse wind creeping up from the sea, goes 
mournfully wailing over the marshes, and now and 
then sheets of rain are driven hard against the win- 
dow. But in-doors there is rosy summer warmth, 
and Mrs. Gordon begins her story. 

“You know, Miss Rose, that the Beauchamp es- 
tates were entailed, the Beauchamps having always 
been proud of their name and race, and more than 
all, of the extent of their landed property; but when 
the lands were fast tied, and it was certain that no 
Beauchamp would ever be without an estate to fall 
back upon, there yet remained wealth enough to 
make the youngest son so rich that he need never 
shame his family. But this youngest son, your un- 
pe Arthur Beauchamp, was in the army, a wild, 

less fellow, who, after sowing his wild oats, set- 








folds of her skirt, and taking out a littie h ife 
began threading her needle, with a charming affec- 
tation of industry. 

But Betty did not number the French among her 
accomplishments, and she stood staring at Marie, 
with her round eyes wide open, ina stare of utter be- 
wilderment. 

Mrs. Gordon came to the rescue. 

“You stupid girl, why don’t *you pass her the 
tongs, though what she wants of them I don’t know?” 

Betty seized the article in question, and thrust it 
into Marie’s dainty hands. 

“* Mon Dieu!” she shrieked. “Is the girl—what 
you call it—mad?” tapping her forehead. ‘It was 
the mouchair that I wished—this,” holding up the 
handkerchief. 

“Or exclaimed Mrs. Gordon, very much puzzled, 
but trying to look particularly intelligent. 

Marie smiled complacently. 

“ And now do tell me of Colonel Beauchamp, poor 
Rose’s dear papa. That is his—portrait—do you call 
it ? I beg your pardon, dear madam, but I do not 
know your beautiful tongue,” said Marie, who could 
speak English like her vernacular when she chose. 

Mrs. Gordon was not at all averse to speculating 
upon the grandeur and wealth of the Willoughbys. 
The Beauchamps and Willoughbys had long been 
closely connected, and by intermarriage their wealth 
and influence had been augmented. 

Mrs. Gordon contided to Marie that the Beauchamps 
were heirs to an English property of fabulous amount, 
and that she anticipated the time when they should 
all go ‘‘’Ome to Hengland,” for she was a Yorkshire 
woman, and hankered after the country where she 
lost her h’s early in life. 

After an hour’s pleasant chat, the ladies separated. 
Mademoiselle Marie, left to her own musings, reflect- 
ed that she should probably make a good speculation 
by coming to America, and Mrs. Gordon, going down 
stairs, informed her subordinates that the French 
woman was a very decent sort of person, though she 
called a handkerchief a mooshaw, and talked out- 
landish grammar. 

“She is a handsome one, anyhow!” said William, 
the Yankee coachman, who had been captivated by 
mademviselle’s bright dark eyes. : 

Betty tossed her head scornfully, and declared 
that she didn’t think much of furriners, and the 
French in pertickeler, a sentiment which was hearti- 
ly endorsed by Mrs. Gordon, who had a national an- 
tipathy to the French. 

“Furriner!” ejaculated William, indignantly. 
“ Bonaparty was as good as the Dook of Wellington, 
any day. He wan’t nothing but a shoemaker.” 

“A shoemaker!” shrieked Mrs. Gordon, aghast. 
“The Juke of Wellington a shoemaker!” 

‘Yes ma'am!” responded William, with emphasis. 
“Didn’t he make them Wellington boots o’ the col- 
onel’s, I should like to know?” 

The argument was not carried any further, for 

just at this juncture, Betty was discovered crying be- 


tlea down into a demure, stupid sort of a man, as I 
have noticed such young men often do. 

“ He was a brave officer, though, and was compli- 
mented by the duke for his gallantry at Waterloo. 
This was the kind of celebrity the family liked, and 
I have heard that just about this time the people at 
home began to make great account of the colonel, 
whereas before he had been called the black sheep of 
the flock, and been mentioned as little as possible. 
But it wasn’t long before their pride in him had a 
terrible downfall. The news came home that he had 
married a French woman—” 

Mrs. Gordon paused suddenly, for Rose had lazily 
raised herself up, and half opening her sleepy eyes, 
said, demurely: 

“‘¥ don’t think, auntie, that we need know all the 
history of the Beauchamps clear back to the Conquer- 
or. Suppose you begin where my respected great 
uncle, the Waterloo colonel, sent home his daughter 
to be educated by the Willoughbys.” 

Mrs. Gordon rubbed her nose. Her ideas, brought 
up suddenly under full headway, were thrown from 
the track, and chaos was the result. At last she 
re-commenced. 

“ Your great uncle, the Waterloo colonel, died—” 

** Of course he did,” interrupted Rose, mischievous- 
ly, “‘ and so did his wife, neither being immortal.” 


“And,” exclaimed Mrs. Gordon, plunging desper- 
ately into the subject, “‘ not being on good terms with 
his family, he left directions that his child should be 
sent to America to the Willoughbys. Captain Wil- 
loughby was an old friend and comrade of the col- 
onel’s. The little girl came all in the cold and 
sleet: of a December night, in the charge of a tall 
French bonne. She was a little, lily-faced creature 
of ten or twelve, shy and affectionate, and completely 
under the control of the French nurse, of whom I 
never heard any one say any good, though she was 
as affable and complacent as she was wicked. It was 
acurious family into which the child came. There 
was Captain Willoughby’s own son, St. John Wil- 
loughby, and there was his step-son, Earle Vincent, 
both some seven or eight years older than the girl. 
Perhaps it was natural that they should both fall in 
love with Christine, Iam sure it was natural that 
they should show their love as they did, considering 
the characters of the two. St. John was brave and 
out-spoken, and wooed her openly, but Vincent nev- 
er mentioned his liking until it was late enough to 
do mischief. I don’t know why the girl was not open 
and honest; they said it was the influence of the 
French woman, but I doubt ifthere was any courage 
in her nature. You can see her portrait down stairs 
in the parlor, and looking at it, you’d know there 
was no spirit in her. I fancy she dared not go against 
her guardian, and she knew as well as anybody that 
it was the desire of his heart to see her married to 
St.John. So when she was twenty, she was engaged 
to him, and the next Christmas he came home to be 





married. The wedding was to be in the church, and 


there were to be great festivities at Roselands after- 
ward, for the family kept up the old English cus- 
toms; so what with the feastings, and the merry- 
makings, and the decorations, you may imagine we 
were busy enough. 

“ The wedding-day came, as bright a Christmas as 
ever shone over the world, and as crisp and cold as 
crystal, There had been a slight fall of snow the 
night before—a rare thing in this climate, you know, 
Miss Rose—and the live oaks that border the avenue 
were sprinkled with the pure white snow, and look- 
ed for all the world as if they had wedding favors on. 
St. John had a bit of carpet brought and laid from 
the steps down to the head of the avenue, so that his 
bride might not set her dainty feet upon the ground, 
for he was as tender of her, and worshipped her as 
reverently as if she was a very queen, as indeed she 
was of his heart. So stately and handsome he look- 
ed that morning, and so noble and true—a man that 
could be trusted in forever and ever! 

“Well! we were all in the midst of the hurry of the 
preparations for breakfast, for they were to go to the 
church at nine o’clock, and St. John was walking up 
and down the library, rather nervous, as was natural, 
when all at once a loud, terrible shriek tore through 
the house, and the French woman came rushing 
down stairs, wringing her hands, and groan- 
ing frightfully. Everybody crowded around her, 
everybody except St. John; he just gave her one 
sharp, white look, and then walked past her, straight 
and swift, and up stairs to Christine’s room. Iran 
after him, for somehow I guessed what had happen- 
ed, and when I came to the door, there he stood in 
the middle of the room, rigid and ghastly, looking 
round with dreadful eyes. Nota thing in the room 
had been disturbed since the night before—no signs 
of Christine having slept there. 

“*She’s gone!’ I broke out, frightened into saying 
the first thing that came into my mind. Then when 
I looked at him, I burst into tears, like a silly old 
woman as I was, and am, and I cried out: 

“*O, dear Mr. St. John, she’s gone away with that 
false-hearted young rascal of an Earle Vincent, and 
the Lord forgive her for breaking your true heart.’” 


Mrs. Gordon stopped for breath. Rose was leaning 
forward with clasped hands, her soul in her eyes. 

“Did it prove to be so?” she asked, in a low 
voice, 

“Ah yes! there came a letter soon from Christine 
herself. None of us knew just what was in it, but it 
came out that she had married Vincent. I suppose 
the French woman discovered that she was suspect- 
ed of having had a hand in it, for she disappeared 
suddenly one day, and Roselands was well rid of her 
handsome, wicked face. 

Mademoiselle’s stealthy eyes are fixed upon the 
housekeeper’s face. 

‘She was handsome then, this French woman?” 
she said, interrogatively. 

“Yes, mademoiselle!. Handsome with a beauty 
that was far more hateful than ugliness!” 

** You seem to remember her vividly,” said mad- 
emoiselle, in a peculiar tone. 

“Indeed, I should know her to-day, though it’s 
sixteen years gone!” 

“Indeed! you have an excellent memory.” 

Mademoiselle’s low tones fell smooth and clear upon 
the stillness of the room, but she bent low over her 
embroidery, to hide the yellow gleam that shot from 
her eyes. 

Rose, curled up in the rosy cushions of the arm- 
chair, was dreaming a very happy dream; it made her 
pretty face grow soft and tender, and sent her off, by- 
and-by, into a peaceful, childish little nap, in which 
she dreamed of St. John, and woke up presently, 
crying with joy because he said he loved her. 

Meantime, Mrs. Gordon had bowed herself out, 
and mademoiselle sat still, and stitched and stitched, 
sewing up in her work many a shrewd plan and bold 
intention. That night, in the solitude of her chamber, 
mademoiselle reviewed her forces. 

“You old idiot!” she muttered, shaking her fist at 
the back of the retreating housekeeper. ‘‘ You mis- 
erable old cumberer of the ground; you stumbling- 
block in the way of worthy people! Not that I shall 
allow you in mine though. I have taken care of that.” 
And mademoiselle’s face was very complacent, as she 
spoke. .“*There, Monsieur Toupee!” taking off a 
luxuriant wig, and depositing it upon the dressing- 
table. “ You outdid yourself in that work, monsieur, 
and proved the immense superiority of art to nature. 
This,” running her hands over her own hair, which 
lay in close, soft, thin curls upon her head, “is liable 
to various accidents, but you, monsieur,” eyeing the 
wig approvingly, ““know how to adapt yourself to 
circumstances. You can be put on, or laid aside, ac- 
cording as the exigencies of my peculiar life may re- 
quire.”’ Mademoiselle fell into a reverie here, as she 
went on laying aside her artificial accessories. At 
the end of twenty minutes, mademoiselle presented a 
remarkable spectacle. 

She had not so much changed as grown old; not 
even yet ugly, though her cheeks had lost their 
plumpness, her complexion its vividness, and her eyes 
their lustre. Mademoiselle was yet far from being 
old or hideous, even when at the end of the disrobing, 
she leaned back in the chair, and surveying herself, 
regretfully murmured: 

*“*O, divine Paris! It is you who make men and 
women immortal.” 

A week of the wild autumn days had slipped by, 
and one afternoon, just before dinner, mademoiselle 
heard asound in the hall, as of some one just arriv- 
ed. She went down presently when her faultless 
toilet was completed, went very softly, and paused to 





listen at the library door. Her face changed and fad- 


There was a low, joyful cry within the room, and 
then mademoiselle threw up her hands with a fuce 
of despair. 

* Ciel! It is all spoiled!” 

Then with swift, light steps she fled to her room. 
In a few minutes Miss Beauchamp’s maid came with 
a summons to dinner. The room was darkened, and 
mademoiselle lav on the bed, her face buried in the 
pillows. 

“ Please tell Miss Rose,” she said, in a gentle, pained 
tone, “that I am suffering from one of my terrible 
headaches, and ask her not to let me be disturbed. I 
am hoping to forget my pain in sleep.” 

The servant went away. The darkness came grad- 
ually, and when once it was night, mademoiselle 
recovered from her headache with surprising rapid- 
ity. She went about packing up her effects with 
wonderful celerity and silence. 

It was past midnight when the hall door opened 
noiselessly, and somebody slipped out into the night. 
The watchful stars looked down with unwinking eyes, 
nor ever betrayed the secret. 

There was a great stir and fright the next morning 
at Roselands. Messengers were sent in every direc- 
tion, inquiring for the tall, handsome woman with 
brilliant eyes, who spoke with a French accent. No 
one had seen her. A pale, slight lady in black had 
taken the cars at the station, who of course could not 
have been Mademoiselle Hilain. 

Rose worried, and cried herself ill, and did not for- 
get it until she found herself sailing swiftly over seas 
toward the old world she had dreamed of, and longed 
to see, with the charm of St. John’s presence near 
her, making the voyage one long, delightful holiday. 


[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 





FACTS ABOUT FISHES. 


Affection is scarcely to be looked for where the off- 
spring is so very numerous as to put all attempts at 
even r them out of the question. How 
could the fondest mother love 100,000 little ones at 
once? Yet that number is far exceeded by some of 
the matrons of the deep. Petit found 300,000 eggs 
inasingle carp; Leuwenhoek 9,000,000 in a single 
cod; Mr. Harmer found in a sole 100,000, in a tench 
300,000, in a mackerel 500,000, and in a flounder 
1,357,000. M. Rousseau disburdened a pike of 160,000, 
and a sturgeon of 1,657,000; while from one of this lat- 
ter class seme other person got.119 pounds of eggs, 
which, at the rate of seven toa grain, would give a 
total amount of 7,653,000 eggs! Ifall these came to 
maturity, the world would be im a short time nothing 
but fish. Means, however, amply sufficient to keep 
down this unwelcome superabundance, have been 
provided. Fish themselves, men, birds, other ma- 
rine animals—to say nothing of the dispersions pro- 
duced by storms and currents, the destruction conse- 
quent on their being thrown on the beach, and left 
there to dry up—all combine to diminish this exces- 
sive supply over demand. Yet, on the other hand 
(so wonderfully are all the contrivances of Nature 
harmonized and balanced), one of these apparent 
modes of destruction becomes an actual means of ex- 
tending the species. The eggs of the pike, the bar- 
bel, and many other fish, says Mr. Virey, are render- 
ed indigestible by an acrid oil which they contain, the 
result of which is, that they are transported by ducks, 
grebes, and other water-fowl, to situations, such as 
inland lakes, which otherwise they could never have 
attained; and in this way only can we account for 
the fact, now well ascertained, that several lakes in 
the Alps, formed by the thawing of the glaciers, are 
abundantly stocked with excelent fish. There are 
some species of fish that have other modes of locomo- 
tion than swimming. The climbing perch of the In- 
dian rivers is known tu live a long time in the air, 
and toclimb up the stems of the palm-trees in pur- 
suit of flies, by means of spinous projections on his 
gill-covers, which thus answer the purpose of spikes 
on shoes. 

Flying fishes are better known examples of the con- 
version of fins into an organ of movement in the air. 
The gurnard, which we often see at our fishmonger’s, 
makes ambulatory movements at the bottom of the 
sea. A French naturalist, in 1839, observed these 
movements in one of the artificial sea-ponds, or fish- 
ing-traps surrounded $y nets, on the shore of Nor- 
mandy. Hesawa score of gurnards closing their 
fins against their sides, like the wing ofa fly in re- 
pose; and, without any movement of their tails, 
walking along on the bottom by means of six free 
rays, three on each pectoral fin, which they placed 
successively on the ground. They moved rapidly for- 
wards, backwards, to the right and left, groping in 
all directions with these rays, as if in search of small 
crabs. Their great heads and bodies seemed to throw 
hardly any weight on the slender rays or feet, being 
snspended in water, and having their weight further 
diminished by their swimming-bladder. During 
these movements the gurnards resembled insects mov- 
ing along the sand. When our observant naturalist 
moved in the water, they swam away rapidly to the 
extremity of the pond; when he stood still, they re- 
sumed their ambulatory movement, and came be- 





tween his legs. 


ed to the pallor of marble, as she listened to those 
firm masculine tones. 

“T am going abroad immediately,” said this voice 
that seemed to startle Mademoiselle Hilain. 

**Going abroad!” echoed Rose, in soft, surprised 
accents. 

“Yes. Ralph has got into some trouble, and I am 
going to him immediately. So now is your chance, 
if you’d like to see a little of the world. I should be 
glad to take you with me.” 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OUR CHILD. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


We called her May; 

For in the freshness of the early year, 
In that sweet month of beauty-laden buds, 
When the air is all a-hum with the quiet stir 
Of growing things, and birds are full of song, 
God breathed into her infant frame the breath of life; 
And she did grow beautiful as the unfolding buds, 
And perfect as the rose that opes at dewy morn, 
Engirt with pearls. 

The while her outward form 
Became endowered with matchless grace and beauty, 
There bloomed within pure tenderness and truth 
Like lilies white in an enamelled vase. 
We felt that only pleasant things and good 
Should wait on such a sweet, receptive soul as hers; 
That through the flowery channels of the beautiful alone 
Her nature should receive its ministry of growth. 

And so we led her forth to sit 
At Nature's feet, and learn her psalms and hymns. 
The delicate language of the whispering leaves, 
And murmured idyls of the running brooks, 
To her pure mind became franslated 
Like an open book. The angel of the flowers,* 
Within the lily-bell, and on the rose’s crest, 
To her clear view took on the semblance of a form, 
As though discerned with spirit-sight. 
It seemed she walked so near to heaven, 
We sometimes feared the golden gate would ope, 
And shut her suddenly from sight. 


Alas! I knew not then, 
That things of earth must earthly be; 
That not for long souls, meet for paradise, 
Could dwell in forms of earth. 
There is no sweet green vale below, where foe 
May never come, no crystal stream 
Untroubled in its flow, no thornless path, 
Where they may walk secure, from care and sin apart. 


When another May, begemmed with smiles and tears, 
Resigned her queenly reign, and hung 

Her fragrant garland of half-opened buds 

Upon the blushing brow of June, 

The gate invisible swung back, and Christ stepped forth, 
And with the olden tenderness 

That blessed the little ones in Juda's vales, 

He led her lily feet within the flowery borders 

Of that land, where he receives forevermore his own, 
Unstained and pure. : 


* A little child, a short time before her death, averred 
she saw an angel on the calla leaf. 





(Written for The Flag wr our Union.) 
The Smuggler of the Alps. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


Who has not heard of the Alps? To the student 
they are simply “ the highest mountains in Europe ;’’ 
to the tourist the scene of his most interesting adven- 
ture; to the lover of nature the grandest spectacle 
the universe affords, and to the soldier the everlast- 
ing monuments of the genius of a Hannibal and a 
Napoleon. But they are more than this. They are 
the scene of some of the most daring adventyres on 
record, many of which are. never known beyond the 
localities in which they occur. But the inhabitants 
of the country treasure them up, and the traveller 
may hear from his guide stories far more thrilling 
than he can find in the popular literature of the day. 
Besides the roais over the Alps which are open to 
travellers, some of which can be passed only by pe- 
destrians, there are wild and rugged footpaths lead- 
ing over the very summits of the range, and which 
are known only to the natives, and to the smugglers 
who carry on a constant and unlawful traffic between 
France and the countries adjacent to the Alps. These 
paths are known to very few, and the secret is kept 
with great care, lest it should come to the ears of the 
officials, and involve the guilty parties in trouble 
with them. 

One of the wildest and most inaccessible of these 
paths lay over the summit of one of the mountains 
most frequented by travellers. . It was known but to 
very few individuals, and had any stranger to it at- 
tempted to pass the mountain by means of it, certain 
death would have befallen jim, for he would have 
been dashed to pieces over the rocks and crags with 
which it was lined. It required acool head and a 
sure foot to traverse it in safety, and one unaccus- 
tomed to it would stand but a poor chance of escaping 
its dangers. Yet there was scarcely a day that it was 
not travelled with speed and with safety. 

The only persons that used this path were a band 
of smugglers, forty in number, who were engaged in 
a large and lucrative trade between Italy and France. 
They were regularly organized into a band under the 
leadership of Pierre Lavergne, one of the most noted 
and desperate smugglers of the Alps. There were 
many dark tales of Lavergne’s doings, and the in- 
habitants of the countries adjacent to the mountains 
were careful not to incur his ill-will. The people of 
those regions have from time immemorial given a 
heartier and more cordial support to outlaws of all 
kinds, than they have to the authorities of their gov- 
ernments, and they were not less energetic in the as- 
sistance they rendered Pierre Lavergne and his band. 
No one could ever say that he had seen Lavergne 
himself, and the police found it impossible to obtain a 
description of him. Whether this was because the 

smuggler used so many disguises that he could not 
be recognized, or whether it was because he was so 
secret and rapid in his movements, no one could tell. 


often, too, for there was abundant evidence of his 
presence. He was thought of by the poor with grati- 
tude, for they had frequently been the recipients of 
his bounty, and on no one had he visited his wrath 
unless that person had given provocation for it. Then 
the punishment was as certain as it was swift and ef- 
fectual, and the dread with which he was regarded 
was by no means unnatural or uncalled-for. 

Pierre Lavergne and his men had carried on their 
business successfully for six years, at the time in 
which this story opens, the year 1836; and so profit- 
able had it been that the chief, whose share in the 
unlawful gains was large, had amassed a considerable 
fortune, and the humblest member of the band was 
the owner of a large sum. Heavy rewards had been 
offered for the capture of Lavergne, or any of his men, 
but thus far they had succeeded in escaping alt the 
snares set for them. They possessed a decided ad- 
vantage over the officials. No one knew where their 
route over the mountains began or ended. Many 
spies had been set to watch their movements with the 
hope of discovering this, but every one thus engaged 
had fallen beneath the outlaws’ knife or rifle, until, 
finally, no one could be found bold enough to under- 
take the hazardous task. There never had existed 
such a well-organized and ably-conducted system of 
operations in that region, and the authorities were in 
despair. It was all due to the masterly ability of the 
leader of the band, and his men regarded him with a 
species of awe, as something of a divinity. Thus 
matters stood at the time when my story opens. 


In the autumn of 1836, there came to the town of 
T—, situated near the foot of the Alps on the 
French side, a regiment of light cavalry, for the pur- 
pose of hunting up these smugglers, capturing them 
if possible, and bringing them to justice. They were 
commanded by an old officer, who had seen service 
under the great Napoleon, and had crossed the Alps 
with him. Colonel Dunois had been selected for this 
service because of his great familiarity with the Al- 
pine region, as well as on account of his high qualities 
as an officer, and he came to T—— with a determina- 
tion to break up the nest of smugglers betore he left 
the place. He was too old a soldier to indulge in vain 
hopes of accomplishing the task without great diffi- 
culty, and too wise to underrate the enemies with 
whom he had to deal. But, though the task was ar- 
duous, and the chances decidedly against the colonel, 
no better man could have been selected by his govern- 
ment. Though verging close upon sixty, he was as 
active and energetic as most men of thirty, and as 
young too. Time had not tamed the fire of his soul, 
or blunted the fierce passions of his earlier years. 
He could love or hate with as much ardor now, as he 
could have done at twenty-five. 

He brought with him his young wife, a Parisian 
beauty. Lucille Dunois had not long been married to 
her husband, and was in all the flush of her glorious 
beauty. There was not in all France a lovelier or 
more fascinating woman, and she knew it, and made 
good use of her knowledge. She was just twenty 
when she married Colonel Dunois. She was the 
daughter of a reputedly rich advocate of Paris, who 
had died a bankrupt, leaving her to make her own 
way in the world after a life of ease and luxury. 
While looking around to see what she could do she 
had met Colonel Dunois; and, as he was tolerably well 
off in a worldly point of view, and enjoyed a fine rep- 
-utation as an officer, she determined to try to secure 
him for a husband. The colonel was at once smitten 
with her wonderful beauty, and being touched with 
her lonely and unprotected situation had offered bim- 
self to her, and had been accepted. He loved her de- 
votedly, and had married her purely for love. She 
admired him and liked him; he pleased her vanity 
—but her heart was untouched. They had been 
married only a few months when the colonel was 
ordered to T—— to operate against the gglers ; 
and the enamored old man had determined on carry- 
ing his young wife with him, and Lucille, pleased 
with his almost childish fondness for her, was de- 
lighted to accompany him. 

T—— was asmall rambling town, doing but little 
business, and almost dreaming away its existence at 
the foot of the mountains. Its wretched inn was 
scarcely fit for the accommodation of a dog, but it 
was the only place where the colonel could find quar- 
ters for himself and his wife. The host did the best 
he could for them, but Lucille was forced to endure 
many discomforts. 

Just outside of the town, in the direction of the 
mountains, stood an old-fashioned chateau that had 
once been the seat of a wealthy family. For several 
years, however, it had not been occupied, the owner 
having preferred to live in Paris. A few days after 
the colonel’s arrivaljat T——, it was known in the 
town that the chateau had been sold to a gentleman 
of wealth, who was coming there to pass the autumn 
and winter. The next day this statement was con- 
firmed by the arrival of a number of domestics, who 
at once commenced the task of rendering the mansion 
habitable. Articles of various kinds came down from 
Paris, and in less than a fortnight the owner of the 
chateau arrived and established himself there. 

On the morning after his arrival he called at the 
inn, and sent up his card to Colonel Dunvis. The 
colonel read the name, “‘M. Paul Savary,”—but not 
recognizing it as one that he had seen before, asked 
the servant who brought it who the gentleman was, 
and upon being told, ordered the man to show him 

up to his room. 
“I am happy to see you, monsieur,” he said, as the 
stranger entered. ‘‘It is a great pleasure to meet a 
gentleman in this barbarous region.” 
M. Savary laughed, and replied that he hoped to 





stay inT——. M. Savary was a striking man in ap- 
pearance. He was tall and dark, with eyes and hair 
of jet, aud a graceful moustache of the same hue 
covering thee upper lip and partially concealing the 
mouth, At a glance you would pronounce him a man 
of prodigious strength for that massive and finely- 
shaped form could belong only toa living Hercules. 
His manner was quiet and reserved, and full of a 
nameless and winning grace very pleasant to the be- 
holder. That he was a gentleman no one could 
doubt, for that was evident at the first glance. As 
for his age, he might have been thirty or forty, or 
even fifty—no one could tell, fur he was one of those 
whose features bear no trace of the ravages of time. 
Before he had been at the inn ten minutes the colonel 
thought him one of the most charming persons he 
had ever met, and Madame Lucille was fascinated. 

** What shocking quarters you have here, colonel,” 
said the visitor, glancing around the wretched apart- 
ment. ‘Iam sure madame must be constantly sub- 
jected to innumerable annoyances and discomforts.” 
“True,” replied the colonel, smiling, “they are 
abominable. As I am here on duty and not for 
pleasure, I could endure them were I alone; but I 
greatly regret that my wife should be forced to suffer 
such inconvenience. However they are the best we 
can obtain in this neighborhood, and we must make 
the most of them.” 

“That is not necessary,” said M.Savary. “My 
chateau is close by, and more convenient to your 
field of operations than thisinn. I am there alone, 
and I would esteem it a favor if you would consent to 
be my guests while here. I am so cut off from society 
there that I shall be glad to have you with me.” 

And so it was arranged, after some hesitation on 
the colonel’s part, that they should remove at once 
to the chateau, and take up their abode there. The 
change was made that day, and all parties seemed 
mutually pleased. 

M. Savary was not permitted, however, to enjoy as 
much of the colonel’s society, as that officer had 
hoped. Immediately after his arrival at the chateau 
the smugglers began to show unusual activity, and 
he was kept busy conducting the campaign against 
them. Scarcely a day passed that he did not receive 
reports of their movements that kept him riding 
about the country, and constantly harassed and an- 
noyed, for he would insist upon leading every expedi- 
tion against the outlaws, and in none was he success- 
ful. His men suffered to a considerable extent. 
Several were shot by unknown persons, while on 
duty, and the fatigues of the hard mountain service 
were beginning to tell upon many others. Thus far 
they had not been able to come to any open encoun- 
ter with the smugglers. They had managed once or 
twice to catch a glimpse of some of them on the 
mountains, and had hurried in pursuit, but only to 
find that their game had suddenly disapp din 
some of the gorges which were to them utterly inac- 
cessible; and so systematically were these things 
managed by the outlaws that it seemed as though 
they had been carried out simply to fatigue and dis- 
hearten their pursuers. The colonel chafed and fret- 
ted, and swore vengeance upon Pierre Lavergne 
should he ever fall into his hands, but in vain. 
“Curse the villain,” he exclaimed to M. Savary, one 
day after he had returned from an unsuccessful pur- 
suit, “ he’ll worry my life out of me. If he ever falls 
into my hands, he’ll never trouble me again.” 

M. Savary looked at him for a moment, and then 
smiled—a queer, pitying sort of smile it was, too. 

‘“‘Ah, my dear colonel,” he said, carelessly, “ this 
Pierre Lavergne will give you a deal of trouble I fear. 
By my faith,” he added, laughing, ‘it’s well he 
doesn’t know what a charming wife you have, for he 
might try to smuggle her off some fine day during 
your absence, as they say he’s a decided admirer of 
the ladies.” 

The colonel echoed his laugh, but replied courte- 
ously, “I have no fear of that, my friend, when I 
leave her during my absence under the care of our 
excellent host.” 

Again M. Savary’s face wore that pitying smile, 
but he bowed silently in acknowledgment of the 
colonel’s words. 

The many absences of the old soldier made it more 
than ever the duty of his host to exert himself to 
make the time of his beautiful guest pass lightly, and 
he was not slow to discharge this duty. From the 
first he had been charmed with her beauty and 
vivacity; and when she became his guest he found 
none of his hours so pleasant a8 those passed in her 
society. His efforts to please her were well received. 
From the first he had fascinated Lucille, and every 
day his power over her increased. He was too 
thorough a man of the world not to notice this, and 
too true a Frenchman not to profit by it. The time 
the two passed so pleasantly together sped rapidly to 
them, and seemed only long when Colonel Dunois 
was at home. For the first time in her life, Lucille 
felt a throb of real love—guilty though it was—and 
from that moment M. Savary became absolute mas- 
ter over her. Thus the autumn and winter passed 
away, and the spring came. 

One day, during her bhusband’s absence in the 
spring, Lucille was seated in the library of the 
chateau reading. Near her, on the table, lay a small 
miniature, handsomely executed. As she had not 
seen it before, she took it upand glanced atit. It 
wasa fine likeness of M. Savary. As her gaze lingered 
upon it her face grew tender and soft, and overcome 
by the emotion which filled her heart, she pressed 
the picture passionately to her lips. As she did so 
she felt the warm pressure of other lips on the hand 
that had fallen by her side, and a voice, whose tones 











Yet he had certainly been in the neighborhood, and 





tind great pleasure in the colonel’s society during his 


* Lucille!’ 

She sprang to her feet, panting and blushing, but 
in a moment she was clasped to the breast of M. Sa- 
vary. He held her fast in his strong arms, and his 


_ kisses fell upon her lips like rain. She struggled for 


a moment, but then yielded to her passion, and M. 
Savary felt that his kisses were returned, and that 
she nestled closely to him. 

* Lucille,” he murmured, passionately. 

* Mon ami,” she whispered, turning her glorious 
eyes full upon him with all the splendor of their love- 
light shining through them. 

A movement in the room caused them to start. 
Releasing her, M. Savary turned around angrily, and 
Lucille trembling with fear and passion escaped 
through the low window into the gardens. Standing 
near the door was a man singularly dressed. He 
wore a close-fitting red woolen cap, and a shirt of 
some gaudy material, with coarse, heavy knee 
breech His was partly that of an Italian 
bandit, and partly that of an Alpine herdsman. He 
stood with folded arms gazing at the scene before 
him, with a cold, cynical expression. 

* You seem to be well engaged,” he said, in French, 
but with a strong Italian accent, as M. Savary turned 
towards him. 

* How dare you come here, and in broad daylight?” 
asked M. Savary, sternly, as he recognized his visitor. 
‘Because I chose todo so,” replied his visitor. 
“Do you think that you, alone, are to enjoy your 
ease, and—” 

“Silence,” cried M. Savary, sternly. ‘ Return in- 
stantly.” The man laughed insolently. 

“When I feel disposed to return I will do so,” he 
said. 

M. Savary advanced towards him with his hand 





‘ “$top,” cried the man, fiercely. ‘ You struck me 
once, but that was when you could do so with impu- 
nity. Do not try it again.” 

M. Savary paused, and glanced at the man, sternly. 
“Have you business with me?” he asked. | 

* None at all,” was the reply. ‘The fact is, Ca—” 
“Silence,” shouted M. Savary. “ That name had 
best be left unspoken here.” 

“As you please,” said the man, coolly. “I came 
here to see for myself what you are doing. I for one 
am not willing that we should do all—” 

“Not a word more,” said M. Savary, sternly. 
“ Another word, and I will shoot you down as I 
would a dog.” The man glared at him sullenly. “ It 
is my command that you go back to your place at 
once, and you will refuse me at your peril. There,” 
he acded, glancing out of the window which com- 
manded a view of the broad avenue that led up to 
the house from the highway, “I see Colonel Dunois 
approaching the house. You had better go before he 
comes.” R 

The man turned hastily without speaking, and left 
the room. M. Savary followed him to the front en- 
trance, and watched him as he disappeared down the 
avenue. The man encountered Colonel Dunois as he 
passed down the avenue, and the old officer checked 
his horse, and looked at him for a moment, searching- 
ly. As he joined M. Savary on the steps of the 
chateau, he asked: 

“ Who is that fellow that has just left you?” 

**O, that,” replied his host, carelessly, “is an hon- 
est fellow who lives up in the mountains not far from 
here. He has gotten into trouble with the authori- 
ties, and I have promised to intercede in his behalf.” 

*‘T would almost be willing to swear that he is one 
of Pierre Lavergne’s band,” said the colonel, Jaugh- 
ing. “I never saw a more villanous face in my life.” 

M. Savary made no reply, and the conversation 
passed into other channels. At dark that night M. 
Savary’s valet left the chateau, and set out for the 
mountains on a fleet horse. Almost at the same 
time Colonel Dunois received a note written in a 
wretched hand, telling him that if he would be ata 
certain point between the chateau and the moun- 
tains the next morning at eleven o’clock, he would 
be informed how Pierre Lavergne could be captured. 
The old soldier did not attach much importance to 
this missive; but still he resolved to be at the ap- 
pointed place at the time named, as he wished to 
leave nothing untried, which could in the least con- 
tribute to his success in his efforts to discharge the 
duty with which he had been entrusted. According- 
ly the next morning he reached the place in time, 
and was met by the man whom he had seen leave the 
chateau on the previous day. The man stood by the 
colonel’s horse, holding on to the bridle of it, and 
spoke rapidly and vehemently in the communication 
which he addressed to the officer. As the colonel 
listened, an expression of wonder passed over his 
features, and as the man proceeded, his face grew 
ghastly pale, and a cry of anguish broke from his 
lips. At this moment, however, the sharp report of a 
rifle rang out on the air, and the man fell dead at the 
horse’s feet; another discharge, and the horse fell, 
heavily bringing the colonel down with him. In- 
stantly the old soldier sprang to his feet, and without 
@ moment’s delay started off in the direction of the 
camp of his regiment, which was about half a mile 

from the chateau. 

When the colonel left the chateau that morning M. 
Savary sought Lucille, and passing his arm around 
her waist, led her unresistingly to the library. There 
she sank into « large arm-chair which he placed for 
her, and he seated himself on a stool at her feet. 
Their words were of love, and they took but little 
note of the rapid flight of time. Suddenly the door 
was thrown open, and a man rushed in and spoke 
hurriedly to the master of the house in a low tone. 





thrilled her to her heart’s inmost depths, whispered: 


M. Savary gave some order which Lucille could not 
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understand, and the man withdrew as rapidly as he 
had entered. 
‘‘Lucille,” said her lover, “we are betrayed. I 
have been informed that the man who surprised us 
here on yesterday has betrayed us to your husband, 
who is now hastening here to wreak his vengeance 
upon us. There are reasons besides this, why I can- 
not meet him. I must fly, What will you do?” 
“What can I do?” exclaimed Lucille, in an agony 
of terror, 
“Do you love me well enough to fly with me?” 
“Yes, Take me with you. I will go with you any- 
where. Only save me from my husband.” 
He clasped her in his arms, and their lips met in a 
hot, fiery kiss, and in the delirium of the moment 
Lucille forgot her terror. The door opened, and the 
man who had warned M. Savary entered. 
“The horses will be at the door in five minutes,” 
he said, 
When they were brought to the door, Lucille and 
her lover came out of the chateau dressed for a jour- 
ney, and mounting them set off for the mountains, 
taking a rarely used road, by which they would be 
enabled to avoid the injured husband, who was com- 
ing to the chateau by the highway. 
In half an hour after they left the house, Colonel 
Dunois, accompanied by twenty men, arrived. Dash- 
ing up to the house, he demanded of the frightened 
domestic who met him: 
“Where is Madame Dunois?” 
“She has gone to ride with M, Savary,” was the 
trembling reply. 
“ Which road did they take?” 
“M. Savary left the chateau by that road,” replied 
i domestic, pointing out the route the fugitives had 
en, 
“ Villain!” exclaimed the colonel, frantically. ‘He 
is not M. Savary. He is Pierre Lavergne the smug- 
gler. Heaven grant that I may catch him.” So say- 
ing he dashed off, followed by his men in pursuit of 
the guilty pair. 
It was indeed as the colonel had said. M. Savary 
was no other than the noted smuggler for whose 
capture the colonel had been working all through the 
autumn and winter. He had assumed the disguise 
for the purpose of making himself acquainted with 
Colonel Dunois’s plans, and had thus far been able to 
baffle him completely. The man who had betrayed 
him had been one of his band who had become dis- 
satisfied and mutinous, and but for his unseasonable 
disclosures Pierre Lavergne (for so we must call him 
now) would have continued to baffle the colonel to 
the end of that officer’s stay in the country. 
The mountains were ten miles from the chateau, 
and the point where the smuggler’s path commenced 
to ascend the steep was a mile further on, This last 
mile had to be traversed on foot. Pierre Lavergne 
and his companion, after leaving the chateau, rode 
rapidly for this path,where he knew he would be safe. 
They had nearly reached the end of their ride, when 
they heard the rapid sound of hoofs behind them. 
Lavergne knew they were pursued, and urged his 
horses to their utmost speed. Still the pursuers con- 
tinued to gain upon them. At last they reached the 
point where the horses must be abandoned. Spring- 
ing off, Lavergne took Lucille in hisarms and hasten- 
ed towards the path over the mountain. This once 
gained, they could escape to Italy, and all would be 
well with them. Lucille’s weight impeded his pro- 
gress, however, so that when he had gotten over only 
three-quarters of the last mile his pursuers came in 
sight, and seeing that they could ride no further, 
sprang from their horses, and dashed on after him. 
With almost superhuman strength be hurried on. 
The mountain path was reached, but his pursuers 
were close behind him, Up, up he went, holding on 
firmly to his precious burden, and at every step grow- 
ing weaker. At length a wide chasm was reached, 





path to protect himself and await the arrival of his 
pursuers. Colonel Dunois was frantic with rage when 
he found that Lavergne had placed such an insur- 
mountable barrier between them. 

“There is one resource left,” he muttered. Turn- 
ing to the men who had halted at the brink of the 
abyss, he cried, “Fire upon them. There they are 
on the opposite side,” 

Pierre Lavergne heard the order, and springing to 
his feet, and pointing upward, shouted: 

‘*Hold! One single shot will seal your doom as well 
as mine.” 

“ Fire!” thundered the colonel. 

Twenty carbines rang out on the mountain air. 
For a moment afterwards there was silence, and then 
there was heard a low, moaning sound, followed by a 
succession of appalling crashes, and huge masses of 
snow loosened by the reports of the guns, swept down 
the mountain side burying beneath them, the betrayer 
and betrayed, the injured husband and the hapless 
troops. 
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This was crossed by a slender foot-bridge which his 
band had built. Crossing it, Lavergne placed Lucille 
upon the ground, where she sat helpless with terror, 
and seizing the little bridge hurled it into the abyss . 
below. He had thus rendered it impossible fur his 
pursuers to come up to him, but he was too much ex- 
hausted to go further. Placing Lucille behind a large he 
rock, the only available shelter, he lay down in the 
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understand, and the man withdrew as rapidly as he 
had entered. 

Lucille,” said her lover, ‘we are betrayed. I 
have been informed that the man who surprised us 
here on yesterday has betrayed us to your husband, 
who is now hastening here to wreak his vengeance 
uponus. There are reasons besides this, why I can- 
not meet him. I must fly. What will you do?” 

“What can Ido?” exclaimed Lucille, in an agony 
of terror. 

** Do you love me well enough to fly with me?” 

“Yes. Take me with you. I will go with you any- 
where. Only save me from my husband.” 

He clasped her in his arms, and their lips met in a 
hot, fiery kiss, and in the delirium of the moment 
Lucille forgot her terror. The door opened, and the 
man who had warned M. Savary entered. 

“The horses will be at the door in five minutes,” 
he said. 

When they were brought to the door, Lucille and 
her lover came out of the chateau dressed for a jour- 
ney, and mounting them set off for the mountains, 
taking a rarely used road, by which they would be 
enabled to avoid the injured husband, who was com- 
ing to the chateau by the highway. 

In half an hour after they left the house, Colonel 
Dunois, accompanied by twenty men, arrived. Dash- 
ing up to the house, he demanded of the frightened 
domestic who met him: 

“ Where is Madame Dunois?” 

“She has gone to ride with M. Savary,” was the 
trembling reply. 

“Which road did they take?” 

_ “M. Savary left the chateau by that road,” replied 
the domestic, pointing out the route the fugitives had 
taken. 

“ Villain!” exclaimed the colonel, frantically. ‘‘ He 
is not M. Savary. He is Pierre Lavergne the smug- 
gler. Heaven grant that I may catch him.” So say- 
ing he dashed off, followed by his men in pursuit of 
the guilty pair. 

It was indeed as the colonel had said. M. Savary 
was no other than the noted smuggler for whose 
capture the colonel had been working all through the 
autumn and winter. He had assumed the disguise 
for the purpose of making himself acquainted with 
Colonel Dunois’s plans, and had thus far been able to 
baffle him completely. The man who had betrayed 
him had been one of his band who had become dis- 

tisfied and muti , and but for his unseasonable 
disclosures Pierre Lavergne (for so we must call him 
now) would have continued to baffle the colonel to 
the end of that officer’s stay in the country. 

The mountains were ten miles from the chateau, 
and the point where the smuggler’s path commenced 
to ascend the steep was a mile further on. This last 
mile had to be traversed on foot. Pierre Lavergne 
and his companion, after leaving the chateau, rode 
rapidly for this path, where he knew he would be safe. 
They had nearly reached the end of their ride, when 
they heard the rapid sound of hoofs behind them. 
Lavergne knew they were pursued, and urged his 
horses to their utmost speed. Still the pursuers con- 
tinued to gain upon them. At last they reached the 
point where the horses must be abandoned. Spring- 
ing off, Lavergne took Lucille in hisarms and hasten- 
ed towards the path over the mountain. This once 
gained, they could escape to Italy, and all would be 
well with them. Lucille’s weight impeded his pro- 
gress, however, so that when he had gotten over only 
three-quarters of the last mile his pursuers came in 
sight, and seeing that they could ride no further, 
sprang from their horses, and dashed on after him. 
With almost superhuman strength he hurried on. 
The mountain path was reached, but his pursuers 
were close behind him. Up, up he went, holding on 
firmly to his precious burden, and at every step grow- 
ing weaker. At length a wide chasm was reached. 
This was crossed by a slender foot-bridge which his 
band had built. Crossing it, Lavergne placed Lucille 
upon the ground, where she sat helpless with terror, 
and seizing the little bridge hurled it into the abyss 
below. He had thus rendered it impossible for his 
pursuers to come up to him, but he was too much ex- 
hausted to go further. Placing Lucille behind a large 
rock, the only available shelter, he lay down in the 
path to protect himself and await the arrival of his 
pursuers. Colonel Dunois was frantic with rage when 
he found that Lavergne had placed such an insur- 
mountable barrier between them. 

‘There is one resource left,” he muttered. Turn- 
ing to the men who had halted at the brink of the 
abyss, he cried, “Fire upon them. There they are 
on the opposite side.” 

Pierre Lavergne heard the order, and springing to 
his feet, and pointing upward, shouted: 

‘* Hold! One single shot will seal your doom as well 
as mine.” 

“ Fire!” thundered the colonel. 

Twenty carbines rang out on the mountain air. 
For a moment afterwards there was silence, and then 

there was heard a low, moaning sound, followed by a 
succession of appalling crashes, and huge masses of 
snow loosened by the reports of the guns, swept down 
the mountain side burying beneath them, the betrayer 
and betrayed, the injured husband and the hapless 
troops. 








NEVER BE ASHAMED OF YOUR ORIGIN.—Some 
small spirits, ashamed of their origin, are always 
striving to conceal it, and by the efforts they make 
to do so betray themselves; like that worthy but 
stupid Yorkshire dyer, who, having gained his money 
by honest chimney-sweeping, and feeling ashamed of 
chimneys, built his house without one, sending all 
his smoke into the shaft of his dye-works. 





A SINGULAR INCIDENT. 


There is, or was, a curious belief in the Ardennes, 
respecting a strange being, invested with mysterious 
powers, named Le Toucheur, which the following 
narrative well illustrates. 

Marie Henrard, the wife of a substantial bourgeois 
in the village of Basse-Bodeux, not far distant from 
the little quiet hamlet of Trois-ponts, on enter- 
ing her room one morning in the year 184—, was 
beyond measure surprised to find it occupied by an 
individual, anything like whose dress she had never 
yet seen. When she first saw the figure its back was 
turned towards her, and it seemed to. be examining 
minutely the various objects that hung on the wall. 
It was clothed in a long tunic of sheep-skin, resem- 
bling in shape the chasuble worn by Roman Catholic 
priests; yellow hose, and shoes of rough leather were 
seen below, and on its head was placed a hat with 
widely-extended brim; its hair was long and tangled, 
and its apparel was worn with age, and bespattered 
with mud. On seeing this strange intruder, Marie 
Henrard uttered an involuntary exclamation of sur- 
prise, which immediately caused the figure to turn 
round, thereby revealing the bearded visage of a 
man seemingly of five or six and twenty years of age. 
His surprise at seeing the mistress of the house was 
apparently no less than hers at seeing him. 

“Pray, madam,” he said, “what may you want 
here?” 

“ Want here! a strange question to ask me in my 
own house.” 

“Your house! It is my mother’s, madam, and this 
is my chamber; though, parbleu! it is changed won- 
derfully since yesterday evening.” 

Thinking that she had to do with a fool or a knave, 
Madam. Henrard bade him quit the house, otherwise 
she would be under necessity of calling for assistance. 

“Pardon me, madam,” answered the stranger, 
“you seem to labor under some delusion. This house 
belongs to my mother, Annette Grisart, widow of 
Henri Grisart, the late censier of the Baron of 
Rahier.” 

Madam Henrard vouchsafed no answer to what 
seemed to her the words of a real or pretended mad- 
man, but going without, shouted lustily for help. 

Her husband and two or three other men responded 
to the appeal, and the so-called son of Henri Grisart, 
shouting for his mother, and d ing his capt 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

MERCHANT TAILOR.—The members of the Lodge 
have the right to reject your application for mem- 
bership, and it is useless for you to appeal from the 
decision to the Grand Lodge, for it has no power 
over the ballot box. Each member votes as he 
pleases, and would smile at the idea of interference 
on the part of Grand Master or Grand Lodge. You 
have no redress, but you can renew your applica- 
tion for membership as often as you please. We 
don’t believe that you were rejected because you 
area dew. But if such was the case, try to live 
and prove that if you are a Jew, you are better 
than some Christians. 

TEMPLAR.—The Sir Knight has written to us and 
explained the matter. If you will call, we think 
that you will be satisfied. 

‘W. M.—Apply to the Grand Master, and he will tell 
you what to do, and how to accomplish your pur- 
pose. 

WEALTH.—St. Andrew’s Lodge is the most wealthy 
Lodge in Boston. It is very select, and we don’t 
think you can obtain membership in it. We have 
no objection to your making the attempt. 

AN INQUIRER.—The tickets to the Boston Encamp- 
ment bull are placed at $5.00. 

Nor PosTED.—Most any W. M. will give you the 
necessary instructions, but it will take you some 
time to learn all that you should know. The lec- 
tures are the most difficult. 





THE POPE AND FREEMASONRY. 
The recent allocution of the Pope against Free- 
masonry has attracted universal attention. His Holi- 
ness, after briefly relating the course pursued by the 

Court of Rome with regard to the order, proceeds to 





as brigands and assassins, was carried off to the awful 
presence of M. le Bourgmestre. Here, in presence of 
a crowd of villagers, he was closely interrogated, and 
all that could be gathered from his statements, con- 
fused and bewildering in the extreme, may be sum- 
med up in a few words. The evening before, he said, 
he had gone a short distance to pay a visit to Clotilde 
Lemaire, whom he was about to marry. While re- 
turning home, he was met by asturdy mendicant 
who begged for an alms, and who, on being refused, 
raised his staff and struck him on the back. He felt 
himself suddenly overpowered by a feeling of faint- 
ness, and was sensible of rolling down a ravine which 
was bordered by the path along which he had been 
walking. He had remained, he supposed, all night 
in a state of insensibility, for when he awoke he 
found himself lying at the bottom of the ravine, 
deeply imbedded in the long herbage, and the morn- 
ing sun shining upon him; if any doubted the truth 
of what he said, let them go toa spot which he de- 
scribed, and they would see the form of a man dis- 
tinctly visible on the soft, spongy ground where he 
had lain. A deputation immediately set off for this 
purpose, and those who remained laid their heads 
together—the conseil communal officially, the rest 
officiously—to determine whether the scared prisoner 
before them were rogue or fool. What puzzled these 
wise heads, and would have puzzled the wisest, was 
that he spoke of persons and of a state of things long 
since past away, as if they were present realities. He 

ded to be b ht before the Baron of Rahier, 
he threatened to appeal to the Abbot of Stavelot, and 
even to the Prince-Bishop of Liege—dignitaries un- 
known for the last sixty years. He was unacquaint- 
ed, too, with any one familiar to those around him. 
While their perplexity was at its utmost height, one 
of the oldest villagers present asserted that during 
his youth he had heard of the sudden disappearance 
of the intended husband of a girl named Lemaire, 
who, after making another marriage, had lately died 
a widow at an advanced age. He had scarcely made 
this statement, when the assembled villagers were 
startled by hearing the prisoner exclaim, “ Le voila, 
le voila!” there is the man who struck me!” Having 
uttered these words, he fell down in violent convul- 
sions, his face suddenly assumed the aspect of an old 
man's, and he expired. The person to whom he 
directed their attention was, apparently, a sturdy 
beggar, who, on being interrogated, denied having 
ever seen the unfortunate man who now lay a corpse 
on the floor. He had just entered the village, he 
said, on his way to Stavelot; he was a licensed men- 
dicant, as his papers testified, and he was therefore 
allowed to proceed on his way without molestation. 
To complete the mystery, the party which had set 
out to discover the place where the dead man had 
spent the night—or about seventy years—returned, 
fully confirming what he had related. At the exact 
spot described by him they had found the form of a 
man distinctly traced out on the ground. 

The aged villager befure mentioned now gave out 
as his decided opinion that Grisart had been struck 
by Le Toucheur, who, ling to the local tradi- 
tion, was a deathless wanderer on the earth—an in- 
strument in the hand of Providence for recompensing 
the charitable, and for taking vengeance on the cold- 
hearted, and that, under the influence of a spell, he 
had lain in a lethargy fur more than seventy years. 











Masonry as having been the cause of all 
the revolutions and insurrections that have occurred 
in Europe for the past century, and as seeking to 
overturn both religion and civil government. Hede- 
nounces the feature of secrecy as a proof of these 
charges, and refers in vague terms to horrible oaths 
being exacted, and frightful mysteries enacted at 
every meeting of the order. He places its members 
in the same category with the Carbonari, and solemn- 
ly declares that Masonry and religion are so widely 
opposed to each other, that the triumph of one must 
cause the destruction of the other. 

He then proceeds to consign all who adhere to the 
order to eternal perdition, shuts the gate of heaven 
upon them, locks it, and puts the key in his pocket. 

It is unfortunate for his claim to infallibility that 
he is not better informed, for his ignorance has placed 
him in the position of a traducer of one of the most 
enlightened and beneficent institutions the world has 
ever known. When we consider the fact that France, 
and particularly the French army, is so largely repre- 
sented in the order, we think that gratitude, if noth- 
ing else, should have caused His Holiness to keep si- 
lence, for he owes to that nation and that army his 
present position in Europe. 

The allocution, however, seems to have had little or 
no effect in the way desired. Its immediate cause 
was to censure the Archbishop of Paris for having 
performed mass at the funeral of Marshal Magnau, 
Grand Master of the Freemasons of France. There 
are in Europe two millions of Catholic Freemasons, 


who have shown no disposition to heed it. Indeed. 


on thevery day after its publication, two secret lodges 
in Rome admitted twenty-eight new members. In 
the kingdom of Italy, where the good effects of Ma- 
sonry have been experienced, the allocution con- 
tributed greatly to securing a very large gain of 
liberal members in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
among those elected were the Italian Freemasons 
Garibaldi, Crispi and De Boni. The papal party did 
not secure more than a dozen members in the Cham- 
ber, which consists of four hundred and forty-four 
members. 

This is not the first time that the narrow-minded 
policy of Rome towards our order has recoiled upon 
itself. Freemasonry, being built upon a more dura- 
ble basis than the Papacy, can well afford to smile at 
the dark waves of oppression which surge against it, 
without the ability to harm it, and which always go 
back to sap the foundations of the hostile power. 





A MASONIC STORY. 

The mate of the propeller Empire, running on our 
northern lakes, was recently made the recipient of a 
testimonial for an act of gallantry. An Oswego paper 
says, while the Empire lay at the pier at Glen Arbor, 
on Lake Huron, on the 1st of September last—a dark 
and stormy night—a passenger landed for a stroll 
while the hands were “‘ wooding up.” The stranger 
is said to have been accustomed to fits of dizzi or 


meaning, and it was enough to arouse his every ener- 
gy for rescue, at whatever peril to himself. In an 
instant he was overboard, and groping his way in the 
blackened, turbulent waters in search of his unfurtu- 
nate passenger. The latter arose to the surface for 
the third and last time ere Mr. McDonald found and 
grasped him. Nearly half an hour elapsed beture 
help reached them, and they were rescued—the pas- 
senger unconscious, the mate almost unconscious. 
Immediate efforts were made to restore the former, 
but alas too late! The vital spark had fied forever! 
Examination of his personal effects revealed his name 
and residence, and the body was forwarded to his 
friends, together with the circumstances attending 
his unhappy end. On reaching Ogdensburg a short 
time since, King Solomun’s Lodge of that city, in 
connection with some relatives of the deceased, whose 
name was Bartlett S. Drew, presented Mr. McDonald 
with a magnificent gold wateh and chain worth $250. 
Mr. McDonald is a member of Oswego Lodge No. 127. 





SOCIAL RE-UNILON IN ROXBURY. 

Mount Vernon Royal Arch Chapter of Roxbury 
celebrated its first anniversary on the evening of 
March 7th. The members of the Chapter, together 
with the officers of the Grand Chapter, with their 
ladies assembled at eight o’clock in the beautiful hall 
of the Chapter, where an hour was agreeably spent 
in social conversation. They were then summoned 
to the banquet-room to partake of the refreshments 
provided. The tables were elegant!y covered with all 
that could please the eye or tickle the palate, and the 
M.E. H. P. Rev. J. W. Dadmun, cordially invited all 
to participate, welcoming them ina brief manner, 
stating the object of celebrating the anniversary in 
that form was the reason there should be one evening 
in the year, at least, when ai! could meet in a social 
manner, have a general good time, and “away with 
care and melancholy.” After ample justice had beén 
done to the good things, the tables were cleared away, 
and the services of the Germania Band, which, by 
the by, had been discoursing sweet music during the 
earlier part of the evening, were called into requisi- 
tion, and the companions and their ladies were imme- 
diately engaged in the intricacies of the mazy dance, 
separating at an early hour, highly pleased with the 
entertainment provided, and unanimously in favor of 
its repetition at each succeeding anniversary. 





MASONIC ANNIVERSARY. 

The 100th anniversary of St. John’s Lodge of New- 
buryport occurs in July next, and the propriety of 
commemorating the event in a suitable manner is 
being agitated, and with the probability such ar- 
rangements will be made as will be sui the oc- 
casion. The event should be observed, and it would 
not be bad idea to take immediate action by invit- 


ing the Lodges, Chapters and Encampments of New ° 


England to take part. Newburyport is a pleasant 
place to visit in the summer season, or in fact at any 
season, and we have no doubt but that our brethren 
of that city would do all that they could to make 
visitors happy and comfortable. 


LEGEND OF WALES. 


Cilman was a prince of Caernarvonshire, Wales, 
and owned lands bordering upon a wild mountain 
territory ruled over by a horrible demon, who, with 
his wife, an equally horrible giantess, held court 
upon the pinnacle of the hill, :<seping the surround- 
ing country, with its human inhabitants, in continual 
fear. 

Cilman, having an acquaintance among the wiz- 
ards, heard there was in the possession of thisdemon 
of the mountain 2 marvellous book, wherein was 
written good and evil, how to do good, and how to 
shun evil; and which being, moreover, the work ofa 
magicienne, endowed the reader with full power to 
work out the precepts therein taught for the benefit 
of mankind. Of course such a valuable book was 
worth some risk, and Cilman having consulted his 
friend, determined to obtain the prize, or die in the 
attempt, rather than let such 9 treasure be lost to his 
people. _ 

Cilman had a famous black horse, and mount- 
ed on this steed, he set out on his perilous under- 
taking. All went well till he crossed a brook divid- 
ing his dominion from the demon’s kingdom; then 
‘the trial began. Huge stones, yawning ravines, and 
roaring torrents lay in his path; yet, in despite of all 
these, the gallant horse struggles on, only stopping 
when a perpendicular wall or rock towered high over- 
head. It was the base of the fortress inhabited by 
the demon king, and must be scaled if the book was 
tobe won. Nothing daunted, Cilman dismounted, 
and accomplished the ascent on foot. But, coming 
suddenly on the giantess, who was taking a siesta, he 
tripped, thereby dislodging an avalanche of stones, 
the thundering of which rousea the lady, who imme- 
diately attacked the intruder. To her aid came the 
demon, and a fearful conflict ensued, resulting in the 
death of the tiend and the capture of the book, after 
obtaining which Cilman judiciously made off, and 
reaching his horse, spurred might and main. Well 
might he spur, and well might the good steed gallop; 








fainting, the result of heart disease. Be that as it 
may, he walked off or fell from the pier into the 
water. The alarm was raised by someone who heard 
the splash as he fell, ‘‘ Man overboard!” Almost 
simultaneously with this alarm there arose a cry of 
distress from the water, in language familiar to the 
Master Mason. Of all those within hearing, Mr. Mc- 
Donald, the mate, could alone interpret its mystic 


ten th 1 de followed fast, and were close 
upon him as he gained the brink of the bordering 
river, now suddenly converted into aroaring torrent. 
Exhausted as he was, the horse rose to the leap, but 
jumped short; and Cilman, scrambling up the bank, 
so narrowly escaped that the red-hot grip of one of 
the pursuers actually clasped his heel, and from that 
day the foot remained blacked and shrivelled, giving 





him the name of Cilman Froed-du, or Blackfooted! 
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. felt Miss Grantley’s soft warm fingers on my hand, | be in those days that now appeared so far away to | ments of fences or sheds bounded along with the ice. b + vert 
po Tae te re yams and heard her voice: . me; but I could not be. With some fragment of a | On one great gray-white piece of ice I saw two sheep € t World band Biniature, 
MISS PENUEL GRANTLEY. “See Cousin John’s face; did you do that to try | glittering, sweet dream leaving me every day, I could | standing close together, looking helplessly and pa- H * 4 
your power? Be satisfied, then; his coler is but | not wear such happy eyes as when that dream was | thetically at us as they passed, only a few yards from Bg oe perrtinchi Britatn is 
BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. just returning.” the only reality of my life. O,why dodreams appear | us. The ice had not been long enough parted to have They were sitting side by side, The P iste 
inital tala Sepa ‘‘Pshaw!” cried John, and we walked on; and I} 80 real! It was bitter that John, who had so no- | gathered much impetus in comparison with what pe - ey and mS = sighed. ons cael, 
_ | know he was feeling irritated that he had betrayed | ticed every changing expression of my face or man- | would soon be. The main bodies of ice were hardly e, “* My darling idol!" 
Ps pepe paced: ole ger ae ak any emotion, that his cousin had noticed it. [listen- | ner, now saw nothing different. yet broken, ie he idled, mie then she idled. Pct ty 
profile face of a girl, showing in its beautiful gray eyes, | © in silence to Miss Grantley’s talk. John gradually | Miss Grantley had taken up her abode in her| “TI can’t bear it! I wonder where Pen is! This bem at creation’s belle!" Chilian . . 
its brows and abundant dark hair that in short curly | Warmed into interest in it, and when we reached the | cousin’s home. She came often with John to see me; | river is hateful!” exclaimed John, turning from it, 3 nd he bellowed, and she bellowed. eis tinh... 
locks touched the forehead, the exquisite womanli- | 40or of my house, the two were laughing gayly. | we went to many places of amusement together. | and looking back to the house. “Let us return—I On my soul here 's such a weight !"’ The pu 
ness of the original, while the firm-cut chin revealed | Indeed, I could not choose but be silent, for Pen | Oftentimes John did not come when he would once | do not believe she would stay down at the bank.” And he waited, and she waited. da Gan. 
the indomitable energy and perseverance of her who | Grant had chosen subjects connected with their | have done so. “T will go if you wish; but I think she would stay “ Your hand I ask, so bold I'm grown;" A pape: 
sat for the picture. In the whole face was attrac- childhood, of which I was ignorant. One day we were invited to the country residence | to see the ice break.” And he groaned, and then she groaned. talee pl 
tiveness and talent. I was @ girlofthe same years, | John rang the bell at my door. of a friend. The house was a large stone mansion; I turned back with him—he half-paused—“ Do “And you shall have your private gig;"" The re: ‘ 
and since I had first seen this woman, a queen inthe | ‘‘ What a chivalrous fellow you were in those days,” | on the Merrimac, in New Hampshire. By some you? Let’s find her.” And she giggled, and he giggled, reducing 1:1 
profession she had chosen, she had been my divinity, | Pen said, as we waited. freak unaccountable to their city friends, the Mel-| I was angry with her for such a freak. I looked up Said she, “ My dearest Luke!" It is ata 
* What, enether cnet: 0, what a devetes!” ox- “And is that adjective inapplicable now?” he | bournes had spent the winter in the country, and | the stream. From where the rest of the party stood, And he looked, and then she louked. ing at Jon. 
tained eiveine behind me. “ asked. 4 March sunshine found them there, their view up the stream was obstructed by a large “I'd have thee, if thou wilt ;"" General % 
1 knew the voice well, and replied without turnt She looked prettily regretful, and said with alaugh: | It wasa warm day, with yellow sunlight pouring | knoll covered with stunted pines. We were alittle And she wilted, and then he wilted. governor ns ; 
i . dl I | suppose not—only you are my knight no longer, | over the fields and the patches of snow, coming down | nearer the house, and could see a bend in the river A minister in Morayshire, of rath: The old 
~ Deed: in that itt you know.” warmly on the icy river. We were driven up the | which was not in their range. its, wound up his is’ Suan WRG the ti: by th * 
Tou would not spéak tone, if I were col- |" 4 neart throbbed faster as I saw a flush stain | approach under the bare-limbed trees. It seemed to| “John, there is Pen, on that bridge.” > Pp his sermon one Sunday with the pt- | by the cit; 
lecting different expressions of your face.” , if I could almost see and feel the thrill of the | It brid " lowing sentence:—" On account of the warmth of the | General 
The hendevens, datk five had beat searer when he John’s cheek. me as co most see ani e of the was a ge built particularly strong to with- weather and the ripeness of the berries, and because | troops fro: 
k ain in a low tone, with a laugh bubbling in A servant opened the door and we entered. I was | trees at the touch of such a sun. stand this spring violence of the water—it had with- I’ve to go to Ardivant to dine, I will K Thureds.:) 
ee , ® 8 proud of my home, of the exquisite taste with which “The ice stays long,” said Pen, looking towards | stood many afreshet. There was terror in John’s hi ” } eay m0 more at =a 
ay ta the glistening river that flowed within a few rods of | face this time.” And at another time, when he had read | Day for Mai. 
“ Of course not, dear; it is a woman’s privilege to | ™Y father had made beautiful his abode. The beauty 8 8 2 his sermon through, he shut the Bible with a cla The gre: 

z s the eyes of Miss Grantley; they | the house. ‘I hope we shall be here when the ice bed river is fatal to me,” he said, in a suppressed “ P 
cherish every passing look of the man who is to be | VS 20t lost upon y v3 ~ J ’ remarking, “And now, brethren, I have done.” not pay ex 
her husband.” sparkled as she glanced rapidly but comprehensively | breaks up. Did you ever see it?” turning to me. voice, ‘ but it shall not have her ;” and he darted off ae: fen’ done, Cotsion Fis 

“It is not my intention, however,” I said, acri- about her. tattle ete tgealie conttar Ss sheng te Denk, wife and on und a ag oat an. ie Me ing the pe | 
mentously, turning and loving at John Tremaine, | ‘Where is the lamp?” she whispered at my elbow. | Pen leaned forward and touched the arm of her| The bridge was not a quarter of a mile distant. I cane chy @ child arriv . town by the morning The batt 
tic man whe bid spoken, and whom I had proiaieed I looked round inquiringly: cousin. remained where he had left me, and saw him spring psn oe Bessa ot ouse-joiner, and brought a eghnate, ? 
to  Sibnene hows ten more his beaaty with |“ The everlasting one of Aladdin, do you mean?” | ‘What have I said? What chord have I jarred?” | upon the bridge and reach her side. She turned her Re eee a a Having no money, he oy 
which shat fallen in love than his kindly heart, his | ‘Of course. What other could do it?” she said. | she asked, in a low voice. face toward him. I knew weli what the expression pe aa te ba Pe tools for some lumber, He then enue 
cesuatihn ghia, Oi Twigs wet hashdotnns wr gilt. 9 “Tt is in my father’s pocket,” I replied. John’s dark eyes met the soft look of the gray ones; | of that face must be. He put hisarm round her, and cot aaa e fn pry of building on @ vacant lot, The Pri: 

A slight rustle of silk the other side of me. I haa|_ “ What a happy mortal you are!” she said, ina | though I was looking away, I saw it, and I knew | bent his head so that his dark hair mingled with the en - Pty rhe pig o'clock in the afternoon, ic. 
not thought but what it was a stranger, though I | OW Voice, as we entered the room where my mother | what string had vibrated sorrowfully. light brown, and I knew how his eyes looked. He pryhe ds 54 pe pina a” house was enclosed. The Per 
saw inischief in John’s eyes. sat. “It was before you came,” he said, “ You knew | drew her back toward the bank. Just then another ee ee ree] ata the hours, and tm | a call 

“Magnificent!” cried a mocking, silvery voice, My mother received her with that tinge of distant | that my elder brother Ronald died, but you did not | muttering boom shook the air; # rush of some resist- The family sl rd th fy ee ae even, eons A petitic: 
whose owner I knew was looking over at the picture, | *tateliness which was usual to her reception of stran- know how. He was drowned in the Merrimac one | less monster, and the bridge parted like a toy, and Sep © house that night, by 6500 pe: ‘ 
“A woman’s rights woman, isn’t it, who holds people | 8¢*, but it did not discompose Pen Grant; she was | March day like this. I saw him go down among the | the water leaped through. With Pen held tast to The San Jose Mercury tells how an Irishman’s | “yoarty 
entranced by a ‘silvery-tongued eloquence?’ I’ve just as suave and gay, with that sparkle of childish- | blocks of ice, and I bad no power to help him,” him, John eprang to reach the shore—but just one cow got choked with a potatoe. Mickey having | peen teat 01 
heard of her.” ness that appeared in unison with her dainty little | ‘My dear cousin! instant too late—the bridge broke from its hold to the nearly exhausted his surgical ingenuity, got a couple General 1) 

T interposed a shoulder, shutting off her view. figure. The low-breathed words thrilled to the heart of the | bank, and the part on which they stood went swing- of bricks, and proceeded to smash the potatoe in the postmaste: 
Foolishly sensitive, I was vexed. Besides, the speak- “It is just lunch time,” my mother said, “ our man. I knew his face too well not to know that. | ing down the river. animal’s throat. He reduced the “murphy,” and es on 
er was a stranger to me, though by John’s face I saw | t@ble is ready; will you do us the favor of breaking | Pen’s eyes misted with sympathy. It was nevermore my John Tremaine that stood also killed the cow. rit at 
he knew her, and that she had come into thepicture- | read with us?” The carriage stopped at the door, John sprang out | there clasping with such passionate embrace the girl A bashful and rather green young fellow of our| Queen \ v! 
store with him. I hoped they were acting rudely She assented with that apparent pleasure which so | and assisted us to alight. His fingers clung to the | with him. That thought flashed through my fear for acquaintance invited a yonng lady to attend a bull England 
enough. ‘ much enhances any consent. With a delicate shawl | hand of his cousin—that small, white, false hand | them. The fragment of the bridge floated out nearer with him one night last summer. The invitation was 'The Piv 

« Will you be kind enough to allow me to present of some gossamer wool over her shoulders, slipping | which I knew he longed to kiss. I saw this, though | the middle of the river. John’s head was erect, his accepted, and the couple appeared at the ball. After eaitens ty 
my cousin to you?” asked John, laughing at my from one arm, revealing the golden circlet on the | I was springing up the steps to greet our hostess, who | eyes searching for any escape. dancing for some time, “greeny” saw his partner Pers 
vexation. white wrist, Pen Grant sat at our table and ate salt | had appeared at the door. They came in sight of the party on the bank, for I sitting in one corner of the room all alone. Now was | seized for 

I turned round, and saw alittle figure most bewitch- | With me. The fancy of the East came to my mind,| “Who is she?” she said, glancing down at the | heard their cry of dismay and surprise. I left my his chance, so he walked up to where the lady was| 4 ' 

’ boy fi < 
ingly arrayed, in such a manner that I couldn’t tell | #04 I felt like refusing thus to eat with her. Thad Sores alighting from the carriage. a position to gain one from which I could see the two, sitting, and sat down beside her. All well so far; | poen sent 1. | 
where a.fibbon was fastened, nor what made her | ™any strange fancies about her that day. Miss Grantley, Mr. Tremaine’s cousin. but I avoided the company, for there was that in my but the bashful fellow was at a loss for something to} An old i. . 
mantle hang in that careless way—a way which | “It is cold; you have had a long walk,” said my| “ O, the lady of whom my husband spoke when he | goul which could not well brook words or eyes. Was say. He fidgeted about considerably, and was sweat- | per throat. \. 
would only have been the prelude of falling off on | mother; “we will have some wine. John will not | mentioned the invitation he gave you. With more | it love? Since he was not mine now, could he ever ing profusely. Finally, taking hold of his wilted col- Marriage: 
my shoulders. refuse anything from my husband’s cellar.” beauty, she would be a Vivien to any Merlin.” have been? If it was not love, it was pain, agony lar, he commenced the conversation thus:—“ It’s York city. é 

« Penuel Grantley,” said’ Jobn, “in other words, |“ The vintage is too rare for me to reject,” he said. | The keen eyes of Mrs. Melbourne saw her as [ had } ynutterable. powerfal warm in this room. My shirt's-wet, aint} ‘The may 
Pen. Grant. She came in town last night, and we| “It is Amontillado—fragtant as June, sweet as | Seen. The next moment she had greeted the two, and | An immense block of ice floated between them and yours?” His partner blushed, said nothing, but took | completed 1. 
are on our way tocall upon you.” August,” John said, offering a glass to Pen, and plac- | W48 ushering us into the house. The morning wore | the bank. John leaped with Pen in his arms, and his arm for the next dance. amid, 

I bowed to Pen. Grant, and looked at her. She | ing ope before me. “ Your Scottish cellars never knew | and a warm south mist came between us and the | stood the next moment on the slippery surface. The Spurgeon’s last sensation was to appear in his pul- | in the stre: 
had a small, irregularly-featured face, fresh, clear | its superior, Pen; your bonnets of Bonnie Dundee | SU2—@ yellowish, mild fog that made the soiled snow | block was near the shore. b pit on Christmas day, with a crown on his head and| The con': 
complexion, green-gray eyes, scarlet lips—and 1 did | would have nodded merrier than ever over this.” sink rapidly away. There was a little party at the| “Try the leap! It is your only chance!” cried one a palm in his hand. The Londoners were much | $357. 
not like her. Pen smiled softly into her glass as she touched it | house; they were very merry, but I thought Pen was | of the men of the party. shocked thereat; but then, what cler, 

’ ‘gymen are there| An exch. 

“Envelope your sixth addition to the Dillingham | to her lips. a little quiet, a trifle cold. John lingered by myside,| I saw John measuring the distance, and watching who do not appear in their pulpits with crowns on | look as if th | 
gallery, and we will proceed to your house,” said} “Are you Scotch?” I asked, in surprise. a glance wandering now and then to where his cousin | for the chance. The ice swayed nearer and nearer their heads and palms in their hands? fp recnan 
John, bending to look again at my picture. “From the banks of Clyde,” she said, with an in- | §@t languidly conversing with a gentleman. Her | the shore. Pen leaned on his arm, pale, motionless, pa sear ae ~~ 

We turned toward the door, and Miss Grantley | describable, sudden assumption of Scotch accent that | ¢yes and voice appeared doubly feline to me at that | but not insensible. A vigorous, elastic leap—the ee amy Mepmigte pals not @ thousand bse — 
said: sounded prettily from her. moment, so velvety were they. She caught my look | sinewy frame reached the shore, and John dropped ahiiiey of pip waa = 1 professors, to test the inet: 

“I suppose our wise gentleman here thinks it’sa| “1 never thought it,” I said; “it surprises me.” | 4nd answered it with a smile. on his knees by the now inanimate form of Pen. Ex- v. sy © was examining, propounded 

ro, | “I hate her,” I said, behind the smile with which i this question :—“ Mr. —, what do you think should | The veter: 
dignified thing in him to have a rowayard long of| “And you did not discover it in the glint of her e’e, ’ ’ } hausted and pallid though he looked, his burning ho. datio with oman. Whe hed rille in Pat 
Maggie Mitchells in every attitude Fanchon ever | nor the bonnie shade of her brown hair?” laughed +I listened to what some one was saying to me. eyes devoured the face of the girl. He would let no ly dhadheed eran wt we committed suicide?” The ape. 
tried; then his highness laughs at you for the Miss | John. After dinner, I did not see Pen. We were strolling | one else hold the cordial to her lips. It was his a pat 4 ie ¢ zled; he rubbed his head a mo- Pokal. 
Dillingham gallery.” “ They told no tales,” I responded. through the rooms, looking at pictures, at books, at | giance that met hers when her eyes opened. > righten his ideas, and then responded, re 
. ” ” a thousand pretty things wealth can collect in a| « ” Well, it is my opinion, asa professional man, that | _ 7% oper 

“ What a trial are one’s kindred, Pen,” cried John, “It may be because I did not allow them,” she re- pretty gs Thank God!” his white lips murmured. he ought to be made to s rt th a J Brahmin, be: 
as we walked rapidly up the street, “especially the | plied. “Ihave not seen my country since I was a | home. An hour passed, and she did not return. An honr later, as I passed through the hall, [ look- upport the child! I ity es 
feminine branch. You have disclosed a secret—I was | child.” “ Where is your cousin?” I asked of John, noting | ed in at the parlor where I thought Pen was lying A terrible case of exposure occurred during the re- pitals of Pa-\ 
intending to give that series of pictures to this young | She bent over her glass with a retrospective look, bis impatient leche toward the door. alone on a sofa. She was not alone. Bending over cent cold snap on the Iowa prairie. A lady lay ina Aioneaie: 
lady here, for she is a worshipper at the shrine of | her large white lids lowered, her full red lips curved Our cousin,” he smiled down at me, evidently her was John Tremaine. snow-drift thirty hours, with the mercury varying seek bly 
Maggie Mitchell. in a suggestion of sadness, She was not beautiful in | lad of the opportunity of speaking of her. “I do| «Be still!” he said, in passionate tones. “I tell from fourteen to twenty-eight degrees below zero, Seseen. th 

I cast a grateful glance at John, in answer to his | fuce; how was it then, that she had so much the air | 20t know. I am afraid she is fatigued. She has not | you I love you! I will know nothing but that love. and was taken out alive, her feet being badly frozen, widening st. : 
words, and would have liked to send an angry one at | of a handsome woman? appeared since dinner.” Ah, have I not earned this right—this, that I have but her prospect for recovery being good. Sees hee 
his cousin for telling me, and thus depriving meof| «The exile has thoughts of home?” said John, soft- | A loud, sullen report stopped the reply I was in- | so long coveted?” A couple celebrated their silver wedding in Ver- | uniform. 
the pictures, for I knew I should not get them now. | ly. “We of your adopted country shall be jealous.” | tending to make. It was unlike any sound I had| He stooped and pressed his lips lingeringly to her mont, the other day, of whom it was said that they| False hai- : 
Perhaps she knew it, also. She looked up brightly. ever heard, yet I knew instantly what it was, and | mouth. I saw her fuce—it was not the face of a lov- never exchanged a harsh word during their wedded | to be a grea - 

I stepped off the sidewalk and made a rapid step| Not ye wholive in this country of my love,” she | W@8 glad that I was by the Merrimac this March day. | ing woman, but it was the face of a triumphant one. life of twenty-five years. The most incredulous will| ‘The dear » 
to cross the street, with characteristic heedlessness | said. ‘The new home has been kinder to methan| “The river!” exclaimed Mrs, Melbourne. “Let | Iwalkedon. Those days were fiery ones for me— believe it when it is stated that they are deaf mutes. | lives destro 
of the carriages coming, trusting in my expertness | the old one.” . us go down to the bank and see the struggle of ice | but it was better to live them, than to have married The water in some of the mill streams must be Tenayen:. 
to avoid the span of grays that were dashingon. A| This reference to some grief or trouble seemed not | and water. I thought this warm fog must conquer | John Tremaine. It is many years since then, and quite low, judging by the story told of a man who | able length 
lithesome figure sprang after me, none too soon. He | in good taste tome. 1 could not have thus spoken in to-day.” P Miss Penuel Grantley is Mrs. Tremaine. a stopped to get a pail of water for his horse, when he The Red : . 
could not snatch me back, he could only catch the | the p of strangers. I thought John must I looked at John. “If the man lives whom I shall marry, I hope his > was requested by the miller to get it below rather | a year 
horse’s head and jerk the pair up from their pranc- | think so, also; I glanced at him, and saw that he “Come,” he said, then glanced round for Pen. face will never bear that constant look of a hope lost, 4 than above the mill, as he had kept his wite meltin pine ln . 
ing trot, while I sped back tu the pave again, ashamed | was thinking only of the sweetness of her voice, the | We walked down through the field at the back of | a heart misunderstood, a passion burnt out, which snow all day to furnish water enough to keep as Oa. an 
of my carelessness, and frightened lest John should | melody infused by the sorrow. the house, the rush and roar of the unbound ice fill- | lurks in the face of Penuel Grant’s husband. machinery in motion. 
come to harm. But she quickly threw aside that expression, and | ing the air. + > ; 

He came back witha pale face, and extended his | chatted upon the current topics of the city, throwing ‘IT donot see Miss Grantley,” said Mrs. Melbourne, Bs Fas ny Peay ase asks big boy, In this cits 
hands, encased in light-colored mauve kids, for the | into the hackneyed things ‘a sort of freshness that | tome. ‘ Where is she?” PRECIOUS GEMS. saliule: ‘ae ban “9 hye nm excuse from his aie Margar. 
man was something of a dandy. The gloves were | might have been taken for the naive candor of a| ‘I donot know,” I replied; and a lady near said: | The gems princes have worn, the gems they have tuchede teacher, pr vaiea ta serie gee. at- | pury,and M’ 
soiled and torn. child, but which I, it may be unamiably, decided to} “ She complained of a headache, and said she would | given in recognition of state services, or in guerdon big on prema cm pee arte g he poker; Bi by 

OQ my Alexandres!” he cried, but his eyes dwelt | be the studied art of the woman. Not that I usually | go out for fresh air. She also remarked that she felt | of the offices of kindness, of private friendship, are teacher, who never returns: on gi Exit At Cambri: 
tenderly on my face. A word of heartfelt thanks | disliked such art, but in her I felt that it was the | sure the river would break up this warm day, and | rich in association; but there are some unworn, un- by all the little boys; ; grand chorus of triumph ay 
Tose to my lips, but the graceful figure of Miss Grant- | mask of falsehood. she believed she would walk down to the bank.” conferred,that have histories too. Is there no story in $ eahool closes, Cole, of Rox 
ley came between, and with hand on his arm, she| Fromthatday there seemed some sort ofaglamour | ‘Ah, in that case, we shall probably meet her,” | that assortment of “ fine stones” given out from the Little Ella is about four years old. One day she nt rater 
murmured with dulcet concern: over my eyes; I could think of, no pleasure without | responded Mrs. Melbourne, and moved on to join | king’s jewel wardrobe, to be set in the velvet cap, - pet an act of disobedience, and her mother, 2 

“Are you hurt? Youare pale! I thought I saw | a shadow of evil or disappointment. The sunlight | some one else. which, crossed with the heraldic closing bars of his = correcting her, spoke in no gentle tone of voice; | 
that terrible horse’s hoofs hit you.” had in it gleams of a pair of strange-colored eyes. | I felt some coming evil. Could Pen be 80 foolish as | rank, was to be worn by the Lord Edward, at the e child anne ter arms around her mother’s neck, 

“ They came near, but they did not hurt—only left | It was not all a foolish fancy of mine, though it | to expose herself to any danger? 1 knew that she | grand ceremonial, for which Henry VIII. drew up po: Dear mamma, pray forgive me! If| 
a mark of the soil on my habiliments, as you see,” | might have been that I exaggerated everything that | was rash and thoughtless as regarded any physical | the programme with his own right hand, soon to do I nown how spunky it would have made you, | tn this cit 
looking down at the muddy stains. I saw, for a while, at least. Sensitive, with a proud | danger—an unusual trait for one like her, and which | no more wickedness, and to moulder in the dust with wouldn’t have done so. Sing, uf ye 

It was not the words alone that the girl used, it | shyness, I could not choose but grow colder and more | had surprised me much. An apprehensive pallor had | its victims? The Lord Edward was never created At Vienna, pork has been dropped from the bill of | At Charles 
was the tone that saturated them, that made me | disagreeable as I saw John wait for Pen’s smile, | spread itself over John’s face; he walked in silence | Prince of Wales, and the “ fine stones” were replaced fare at most of the leading hotels, and the pig-dealers ave bs 
hate her, then and there. Had I been wise and | listen for her vuice. I do not know whether he no- | by myside. I knew that he, too, felt a presentiment | in the jewel wardrobe, while the artificers wrought at | | have telegraphed to their agents in Servia and Hun- | Wife of Mr. & 
politic, I should not have allowed any unenviable ex- | ticed it—I am certain that she did not appear to see | of ill. the construction of a small imperial crown for the gary not to send them any more of the animals. The * Boris 
pression tohave appeared. The word my heart had | any difference in our manner. When John andI| Huge blocks of ice went plunging down, battling, | boyish head, which carried its weight so well, but Jews are in ecstasies, and sausage-makers are in| At North! 
prompted I could not utter, and I turned away and | were alone together, he was the same as he used to clashing with one another. Sometimes a tree, frag- | laid it down so early. despair, F by Ta 
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vochered much impetus in comparison with what 
\\ sald soon be. The main bodies of ice were hardly 


..vir view up the stream was obstructed by a large 


wwarer the house, and could see a bend in the river 


i: vt not insensible. A vigorous, elastic leap—the 


-\ ‘urks in the face of Penuel Grant’s husband. 

















ats of fences or sheds bounded along with the ice. 
one great gray-white piece of ice I saw two sheep 
anding close together, looking helplessly and pa- 
tically at us as they passed, only a few yards from 
. The ice had not been long enough parted to have 


broken. 
“I can’t bear it! I wonder where Pen is! This 
or is hateful!” exclaimed John, turning from it, 
id looking back to the house. “ Let us return—I 
not believe she would stay down at the bank.” 
‘I will go if you wish; but I think she would stay 
see the ice break.” 
i turned back with him—he half-paused—‘ Do 
i? Let’s find her.” 
. was angry with her for such a freak. J looked up 
stream. From where the rest of the party stood, 


oll covered with stunted pines. We were alittle 


ich was not in their range. 
‘ John, there is Pen, on that bridge.” 
(t was a bridge built particularly strong to with- 
tand this spring violence of the water—it had with- 
od many a freshet. There was terror in John’s 
0G. 
“This river is fatal to me,” he said, in a suppressed 
suice, * but it shall not have her ;””? and he darted off 
ong the bank. 
Che bridge was not a quarter of a mile distant. I 
nained where he had left me, and saw him spring 
«oon the bridge and reach her side. She turned her 
e toward him. I knew well what the expression 
‘that face must be. He put hisarm round her, and 
nt his head so that his dark hair mingled with the 
zht brown, and I knew how his eyes looked. He 
|. ow her back toward the bank. Just then another 
» uttering boom shook the air; a rush of some resist- 
.-43 monster, and the bridge parted like a toy, and 
2 water leaped through, With Pen held fast to 
n, John eprang to reach the shore—but just one 
stant too late—the bridge broke from its hold to the 
cank, and the part on which they stood went swing- 
ovg down the river. 
(twas nevermore my John Tremaine that stood 
vere clasping with such passionate embrace the girl 
th him. That thought flashed through my fear for 
vom, The fragment of the bridge floated out nearer 
» middle of the river. John’s head was erect, his 
«ves searching for any escape. 
Chey came in sight of the party on the bank, for I 
-ard their cry of dismay and surprise. I left my 
sition to gain one from which I could see the two, 
t I avoided the company, for there was that in my 
al which could not well brook words or eyes. Was 
- love? Since he was not mine now, could he ever 
iave been? If it was not love, it was pain, agony 
nutterable. 
An immense block of ice floated between them and 
‘ne bank. John leaped with Pen in his arms, and 
.od the next moment on the slippery surface. The 
\ ioeck was near the shore. 
“Try the leap! It is your only chance!” cried one 
the men of the party. 
I saw John measuring the distance, and watching 
rthe chance. The ice swayed nearer and nearer 
.eshore. Pen leaned on his arm, pale, motionless, 





auewy frame reached the shore, and John dropped 
on his knees by the now inanimate form of Pen. Ex- 

: austed and pallid though he looked, his burning 
. eg devoured the face of the girl. He would let no 

1e else hold the cordial to her lips. It was his 

ance that met hers when her eyes opened. 

“Thank God!” his white lips murmured. 

An honr later, as I passed through the hall, [ look- 
«din at the parlor where I thought Pen was lying 
atone on a sofa, She was not alone. Bending over 

or was John Tremaine. 

“Be still!” he said, in passionate tones. “TI tell 

vu I love you! I will know nothing but that love. 

th, have I not earned this right—this, that I have 

» long coveted?” 

He stooped and pressed his lips lingeringly to her 

‘outh. I saw her face—it was not the face of a lov- 

ng woman, but it was the face of a triumphant one. 

I walked on. Those days were fiery ones for me— 
‘at it was better to live them, than to have married 

fohn Tremaine. It is many years since then, and 

liss Penuel Grantley is Mrs. Tremaine. 

“If the man lives whom I shall marry, I hope his 

‘aee will never bear that constant look of a hope lost, 

heart misunderstood, a passion burnt out, which 


PRECIOUS GEMS. 

The gems princes have worn, the gems they have 

| sivem in recognition of state services, or in guerdon 
f the offices of kindness, of private friendship, are 
ich in association; but there are some unworn, un- 
‘onferred,that have histories too. Is there no story in 
‘hat assortment of “ fine stones” given out from the 
<ing’s jewel wardrobe, to be set in the velvet cap, 
which, crossed with the heraldic closing bars of his 
rank, was to be worn by the Lord Edward, at the 
rrand ceremonial, for which Henry VIII. drew up 
he programme with his own right hand, soon to do 
ao more wicked , and to lder in the dust with 
ts victims? The Lord Edward was never created 
Prince of Wales, and the “ fine stones” were replaced 
in the jewel wardrobe, while the artificers wrought at 
the construction of a small imperial crown for the 
voyish head, which carried its weight so well, but 
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aid it down so early. 
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The World in Miniature. 


HOW THEY DID IT. 

They were sitting side by side, 

And he sighed, and then she sighed. 

Said he, “* My darling idol!" 

And he idled, and then she idled. 
* You are creation's belle!" 

And he bellowed, and she bellowed. 
“*On my soul here ’s such a weight !"’ 

And he waited, and she waited. 
* Your hand I ask, so bold I'm grown;"’ 

And he groaned, and then she groaned. 
* And you shall have your private gig ;"" 

And she giggled, and he giggled. 

Said she, “* My dearest Luke!"’ 

And he looked, and then she louked. 
“I'd have thee, if thou wilt ;"" 

And she wilted, and then he wilted. 


A minister in Morayshire, of rather eccentric hab- 
its, wound up his sermon one Sunday with the fol- 
lowing sent —" On t of the warmth of the 
weather and the ripeness of the berries, and because 
I’ve to go to Ardivant to dine, I will say no more at 
this time.” And at another time, when he had read 
his sermon through, he shut the Bible with a clap, 
remarking, ‘‘ And now, brethren, I have done.” 


The San Jose Courier says that a man with his 
wife and one child arrived in town by the morning 
train, The man was a house-joiner, and brought a 
chest of tools with him. Having no money, he 
pawned most of his tools for some lumber. He then 
obtained the privilege of building on a vacant lot, 
and commenced at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and at five o’clock, P. M., the house was enclosed. 
At sunset his family moved into the house, and in 
less than an hour the good wife had supper ready! 
The family slept in the house that night. 


The San Jose Mercury tells how an Irishman’s 
cow got choked with a potato. Mickey having 
nearly exhausted his surgical ingenuity, got a couple 
of bricks, and proceeded to smash the potatoe in the 
animal’s throat. He reduced the “murphy,” and 
also killed the cow. 


A bashful and rather green young fellow of our 
acquaintance invited a young lady to attend a ball 
with him one night last summer. Theinvitation was 
accepted, and the couple appeared at the ball. After 
dancing for some time, “greeny” saw his partner 
sitting in one corner of the room all alone. Now was 
his chance, so he walked up to where the lady was 
sitting, and sat down beside her. All well so far; 
but the bashful fellow was at a loss for something to 
say. He fidgeted about considerably, and was sweat- 
ing profusely. Finally, taking hold of his wilted col- 
lar, he commenced the conversation thus:—“It’s 
powerfal warm in this room. My shirt'’s wet, aint 
yours?” His partner blushed, said nothing, but took 
his arm for the next dance. 

Spurgeon’s last sensation was to appear in his pul- 
pit on Christmas day, with a crown on his head and 
a palm in his hand. The Londoners were much 
shocked thereat; but then, what clergymen are there 
who do not appear in their pulpits with crowns on 
their heads and palms in their hands? 

In a recitation room in a law school not a thousand 
miles from Chicago, one of the professors, to test the 
ability of a student he was examining, propounded 
this question :—-“ Mr, ——, what do you think should 
be done with a man who had committed suicide?” 
The student was puzzled; he rubbed his head a mo- 
ment as if to brighten his ideas, and then responded, 
“Well, it is my opinion, as a professional man, that 
he ought to be made to support the child!” 

A terrible case of exposure occurred during the re- 
cent cold snap on the Iowa prairie. A lady lay ina 
snow-drift thirty hours, with the mercury varying 
from fourteen to twenty-eight degrees below zero, 
and was taken out alive, her feet being badly frozen, 
but her prospect for recovery being good. 

A couple celebrated their silver wedding in Ver- 
mont, the other day, of whom it was said that they 
never exchanged a harsh word during their wedded 
life of twenty-five years. The most incredulous will 
believe it when it is stated that they are deaf mutes. 

The water in some of the mill streams must be 
quite low, judging by the story told of a man who 
stopped to get a pail of water for his horse, when he 
was requested by the miller to get it below rather 
than above the mill, as he had kept his wile melting 
snow all day to furnish water enough to keep the 
machinery in motion. 


At St. Johnsbury, Vermont, teacher asks big boy, 
who has been absent, for a written excuse from his 
parents; big boy brings one with revenue stamp at- 
tached; teacher, enraged, raps big boy with poker; 
big boy retorts with axe-helve; tableaux! Exit 
teacher, who never returns; grand chorus of triumph 
by all the little boys; school closes. 

Little Ella is about four years old. One day she 
committed an act of disobedience, and her mother, 
in correcting her, spoke in no gentle tone of voice; 
the child threw her arms around her mother’s neck, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Dear mamma, pray forgive me! If 
I had known how spunky it would have made you, 
I wouldn’t have done so.” 





At Vienna, pork has been dropped from the bill of 
fare at most of the leading hotels, and the pig-dealers 
have telegraphed to their agents in Servia and Hun- 
gary not to send them any more of the animals. The 
Jews are in ecstasies, and sausage-makers are in 
despair, 





Buch in Hittle. 


An eminent English writer contends that Great 
Britain is only a second rate nation. 

The President has pardoned another currency 
counterfeiter, 

Work has commenced on the new reservoir in 
Brookline, 

Chilian privateers are warned not to bring prizes 
into United States ports. 

. The public debt has been reduced $29,000,000 since 

last October. 

A paper says that the ladies of New York wear 
false calves. It is a base slander. 

The recent warm weather has had the effect of 
reducing the price of coal. 

It is stated that 100,000 Fenians attended the meet- 
ing at Jones’s Woods. 

General Meade refuses to accept the nomination for 
governor of Pennsylvania. 

The old burial-grounds on the-Neck are to be sold 
by the city. 

General Thomas is not in favor of withdrawing 
troops from Tennessee. ; 

Thursday, April 5th, has been appointed as Fast 
Day for Massachusetts. 

The great military ball at the Boston Theatre did 
not pay expenses. 

A maimed Ohio soldier writes legibly while hold- 
ing the pen in his mouth. 

The battle of Gettysburg is to be painted for Penn- 
sylvania. 

New York distributes fifty millions of letters per 
annum, 

The Princess Metternich wore $400, 000 worth of 
diamonds on a recent ball-dress. 

The Paris ballet girls have been ordered to wear 
white tulle pantaloons over rose-colored drawers. 

A petition for Sunday cars in Philadelphia is signed 
by 6500 persons. 

Nearly two millions of steamboat property have 
been lost on Western rivers since December Ist. 

General Grant’s father has been made a Kentucky 
postmaster. 

Savannah papers report a more cheerful agricul- 
tural prospect. 

Queen Victoria has offered the Pope an asylum in 
England. 

The Pittsburg iron manufacturers have struck 
against the strikers. 

Property of unmarried women in Maine may be 
seized for debt. 

A boy fourteen years old, in Ossipee, N. H., has 
been sent to the State prison for horse-stealing. 

An old lady in Westport not succeeding in cutting 
her throat, finally managed to hang herself. 

Marriages are said to be on the decline in New 
York city. 

The magnificent new theatre in New York will be 
completed in November. 

A man in Buffalo was fined $50 for kissing a lady 
in the street. 

The contract money for a good coolie in Havana is 
$357. 

An exchange says the ladies in a ball-room often 
look as if they needed a military order—dress. 

A duel recently took place in Paris between an 
actress and a manager of one of the minor theatres. 

Upwards of seven thousand military convicts are 
now employed upon public works in Russia. 

The veteran Taglioni has composed a new quad- 
rille in Paris. 

The guano taken from the Chincha Islands per 
annum is worth $30,000,000 in gold. 

The operation for strabismus would be hateful to a 
Brahmin, because he would lose his cast. 

Insanity from the use of absinthe is filling the hos- 
pitals of Paris. 

Alexander H. Stephens has given the South some 
excellent advice. 

Boston has expended $4,302,416 in laying out and 
widening streets. 

It has been decided to put the Roxbury police in 
uniform, 

False hair is reported to be scarce, but there seems 
to be a great deal about, 

The dear little early green peas had their tender 
lives destroyed by the frost at Norfolk, Va. 

Tennyson is engaged upon a new poeni, of consider- 
able length. The longer the worse for the reader. 

The Red River swallows up about seventy steamers 
@ year. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Blaikie, Mr. Moses Maclay and 
a Margaret Ingalls. 
By Rev. Mr. Tupper, Mr. Pho omg P. Moore, of Sud- 
bury, ya Miss Abbie M. Plu 
By Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. William Beresford and Miss 
Meiners McDonoug h. 
At Cambridge, by arev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Moses P. Gale 
and Miss Hattie M. Booker, of Lisbon, Me. 
At Mattapoisett, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Joseph L. 
- of Rochester, and Miss Eunice P uringto n. 
Weymouth, by Rev. Mr. Cole, Mr. Lg egal Cush- 
on of South Hingham, and Miss Carrie F. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. bag Ay Eliza, wife of Mr. Washington 
Bing of Woburn, 26; Miss Mary G_, daughter of the late 
r. William W. Parrott, of Gloac ster. 
os Charlestown, Mr. Henty T. Patten 
At East Cambridge. an. William Parmenter, 71; Mrs. 
Harriet S., wife of Rev. W. H. Hatch, 57; Mrs. Mary H., 
wife of Mr. 8. B Brooks, 5 
4s Newton Lower Falls, Mrs. Lydia A. Eastabrook, 68. 
uincy, Miss Elizabeth Baxter, 79. 
ats North Bridgewater, Mrs. Elizabeth Tobey, 66. 
a ae a, ,uire. Sarah, wife of Mr. Asa 
Fiten® Bree 'y of Boston, 56. 














The Pouseheeper. 
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Apple Fritters. 

Pare and core some fine large pippins, and cut 
them into round slices. Soak them in wine, sugar 
and nutmeg for two or three hours.* Make a batter 
of four eggs, a tablespoonful of rose-water, a table- 
spoonful of wine, a tablespoonful of milk; thicken 
with enough flour, stirred in by degrees, to make a 
batter; mix it two or three hours before it is wanted, 
that it may be light. Heat some butter in a frying- 
pan; dip each slice of apple separately in the batter, 
and fry them brown; sift pounded sugar, and grate 
nutmeg over them. 


Tongue Toast. 

Take cold tongue that has been well boiled, mince 
it fine, mix it with cream, or a little milk, if there is 
no cream at hand, add the beaten yolk of an egg, and 
give ita simmer over the fire. Toast nicely some 
thin slices of stale bread, and having buttered them, 
lay them ina flat dish that has been heated before 
the fire; then cover each slice with the tongue mix- 
ture, which should have been kept quite hot, and 
serve up immediately. 

Sponge Cake. 

Take the weight of the eggs in sugar; half their 
weight in flour, well sifted; to twelve eggs add the 
grated rind of three lemons and the juice of two. 
Beat the eggs carefully, white and yolks separately, 
before they are used. Stir; the materials thoroughly 
together, and bake in a quick oven. 





Gingerbread. 

Mix together three and a half pounds of flour; 
three-quarters of a pound of butter; one pound of 
sugar; one pint of molasses; a quarter of a pound of 
ginger, and some ground orange peel. 


Raspberry Cakes, 

Take any quantity of fruit you please, weigh and 
boil it, and when mashed, and the liquor is washed, 
add as much sugar as was equal in weight to the raw 
fruit. Mix it very well of the fire till the whole is 
dissolved, then lay it on plates, and dry it in the sun. 
When the top part dries, cut it off into small cakes, 
and turn them on a fresh plate. When dry, put the 
whole in boxes, with layers of paper. 





For unbroken Chilblains on the Feet. 

Of vinegar take three-quarters of an ounce; of sal- 
ammoniac half an ounce; of nitre as much as will lie 
ona shilling. After having rubbed the chilblains 
with camphorated spirits of wine, rub in the above, 
having first well mixed the ingredients, 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishingan attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: 7, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. an noes Cons, JR 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: hg The M. i 
Louisiana. By Dr. J.H. Rosins a srt 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sytvanus Coss,J 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, Th 
Tory and his League. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. . 
No.&.—THE SILVER wim or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M.A. DEnison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mayor BEN: PERLEY PoorRE. 
No.7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or Py My 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. mer 
ERRY. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A weoey é ot ave and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURR. 
No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The | Double 
Plot. By Sytvanus CosBB, JR 
No.10.—BEN HAMeY: or, The Children ofFate, 
By SS a Coss, J 
No. 11.—TH E YOUNG PIONEER: or, The 
and White Men of Virginia. By J AMES F, we 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: ary The Heir 
andthe Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss 
No. 18.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
pone of Fortune's Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
OORE 
es oy Ped MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
00 
No.15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Raver of thelrish 
Seas. By CuLinTon F. BarRInNG 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: ph The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 
No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lionof Mount Hor. By Sy_tvanus Coss JR. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE 
No.19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
. 20.—THE WIFE’S SECRET Ss 
Wes the Heart. By JamEs FRANKLIN Fitts. prmasles 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lizut. MurRAY. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: oer Mother Ch 
thwarted. By JANg G. Austin urch 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG con UEROR 
Sohn of Austria. By Gro. L ‘QUE ‘om Bee 
. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or The 
ay Mill. BY MARGARET BLoUN' 4 Mystery of 
No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story 
ofthe Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O°C 
‘Triumph. By J. W. M'Cartney. — 
No. 27.—THE_OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAzELTon. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, A Thrilling Story 
of Prairie Life. By Wa. H. BUSHNELL. 
No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman, By EMMA GARRISON JONES. 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: on, The 
Daughter of the Sea. By Georce L. AIK 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, no Sn 
uponreceiptof Ten Cents each. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pus.isHers, 





Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. | 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following — 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with la! 
original engravings, and id forming the the bara books in 
price ever offere to the public one of these 

works was written expressly for thios esta lishment, and 
the cop. pyright is secured ore tolaw. We will send 
= a hy es by mail, post , for twenty-five cents 

we copies, pos ~paid, or one dollar. 
THE *GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 

a Spanish Cavalier. By LizuTENANT MURRAY. 
THE me of her “3 a Secrets of the Gulf 

Mill. By M 
REDPATH: Qa othe. Woe Trail. A Story ef 

Frontier Adventure. By vestern, Rosinso. ™ 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 

ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET SEKVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 

San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHARLES VERILL. 
THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of thei North Sea. 

By WALTER CLARENCE. 
bah SPANISH TROOPER: oF, ‘whe Miser of 

Madrid. By francis A. DuRIvVA 
i's FOREST RANGER: or. The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dz.J. B. WILL 
ROSALTRE: or, The Pieweers ot Kertucky. By 
R. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THR OUTLAW: rd The Female Bandit. By 

LIEUTENANT MURRA 
THE VENDETTA: és, The Secret of Confession. 

By Francis A. Dur:- =k. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 

Old Powder House. By H Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORPHA’S ya : or, The Path of Error. By 

GEORGE L. AIKEN 


ONE-EYED J. AKE: or, ame ) Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS K&ELER OLMSTEA 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, . The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIVA 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The ) Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AuSTI 

ie: ts ay P4vi 

Att the Adivendeeh ons Pa SAT dala 


THE BLACK MENDIOANT 3 ry tHe 5 Mystertous 
Protector. By JouN B. WILLIAMS 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph ieokeoues Protege. A 
Taleof Crimeand Retribution. By MatrHEwS.VINTON, 

THE ViSCONTI: A) Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
Austin C. BuRDI 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribue 


iteries of 
By Mrs. 


tion. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The M 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of Old England. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or. aa Young Hunter 

of Virginia. By SyLvanus B, JR. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, Thet Spy of Newbern,. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius Cos 

THE SEA LION: or, The Peleatees of the Pe- 

nobscot. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

TH k WITCH OF THE px be om The Rover's 
Captive. By HENRY P. CHEEVE: 

THE SCOUT: or, Sha shooters of th 1 
tion. By BEN: Perterroo io evete 

WHITE HAND: or, The ‘Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

HMALF-WITTED Rams or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosi 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of 
Gesake, By Nev BUNTLINE. * og 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The ) Bupsins and Cireas- 

am. By Austin C. BuRDIC 

THE RED REVENGER: . ‘The Pirate Ki 
the Floridas. By Nep B BUNTLINE meet 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or. The Li £00) 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. strat et ee ~ 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 


CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the » Foints. A Tale of 

New mye 3 By GEorGE L. A1xk. 
stone. By Francis A. Durivac 

THESEA LARK :or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
ATaleofthe Land and Sea. By LiguTPNANT MURRAY. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or, whe Fortunes of a 

DISINHERITED: or. The Meir of Motcombe, A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE ARKANSAS Bs oy lh. or owe gad the 
Backwoodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRA 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVAsUS COBB, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: ome! The Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LizuTENANT Mur 

THE EzgEe CHILDREN :or, The sLight-Keeper 

oft mnel, By SYLvanus Co 

éraat. ‘AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

TH REBPL ope or, The King’s Volunteers. 

R. J. H. RoBINSON. 
NEVERFAtL« or, ‘The pallieee of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By D H. RoBinson 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The ‘Dake and the Lezza- 
rone. By SyL_vanus Coss, 

BISBCAs Ag! The Star of tee Valley. R.A Momence 
of the Al By AvuGustTine J. H. Due 

BLLIOT?, THOM & TALBOT pense ll 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
0G" FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL, 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other ournal ofits classin New Eng- 
land,and allacknowledge it to be the best 


FAMIL ¥ PAPER 
ever _peatiohens nthi Itscol are filled to 
the brim with tales, pe a by adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors ,among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 
Terms—Three Dollarsa Year; gt cameo 00; seven 
copies 06 00; single numver, s six cents. 
e Union and FLae will te sent one year, for 
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“BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


Thispopular and widely circulated Magazine hasnow 

reached He edition unequailed in this rete dy Eaeh 
number isornamented b numerous fineengra wings. -and 
is complete initsel/, embracing 4 great variety o aes, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly forits columns. It ‘is conceded by 
ai to be the cheapest and best magazineinthe world. 
TERMs—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00 ; single copies, 15 cents. 
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THRECAR. LET FLAG : or. Thec Caribbean Rover. 

‘ale of the Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF igo 8 4) The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

THEGOLD FIEND: or. "Shadows on the Hearth- 
Soldier. By LizuTENANT MURRAY 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Taleof cael Fearless 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
GOLDFINCH. 


~~ 
BY BARBARA BROOME, 
wees 


‘“‘MARRYGOOLD Fincn! Jest come here right 
straight off an’ kerry these apple parin’s out ter the 
pigs. D’ye hear?” 

Marigold was out by the brush-heap, trying to 
play see-saw; she didn’t make out very well. She 
had put a board over the chopping-block, and piled 
up ever 80 many little stones on one end, but when 
she got on the other end to see-saw, down she would 
come with a great bounce, and all the little stones 
would roll off with a hop, skip and a jump. When 
Marigold heard her name called, she looked round. 
Her aunt’s sharp nose was poked through the 
morning-glory vines that covered the back-kitchen 
window. Her aunt was in a great hurry, too, for it 
was baking-day. 

‘Here you,” said she, holding a pan out of the 
window, “don’t let the grass grow under your feet 
*fore you git back with this ere pan. I want to puta 
batch o’ bread in it. It was so full that the apple- 
parings dangled over the bright sides, like streamers 
of red ribbon. 

_ Mairgold hurried off with the pan, but I am sorry 
to say, that when she turned the corner, she walked 
along quite slowly, and by the time she reached the 
pig-pen, she had quite forgotten what her aunt had 
told her. ‘ 

“0,” said she, “ now I'll have some fun.” 

She shook out the long crispy parings one by one, 
and hada great time feeding the pigs with them. 
Then she stood watching the little piggies, as they 
rooted in the dirt, and tried hard to push their little 
snouts through the boards. The bristles on their 
twelve little backs were as crisp and white as snow, 
and underneath you could see their pretty, pinky 
skin. What pleased Marigold most, however, was 
that they all had curly tails. That is, all but one, 
and even his had a kink in it. 

* Poor little piggie-wiggies,” said Marigold, letting 
her aunt’s “‘ bran new tin” drop into the sty. “ How 
they want to get out!” said she, leaning over, and 
scraping their backs with a sharp stick. “I mean to 
let ’em out myself. Good, so Iwill! There! you lit- 
tle darlings ;”” andas Marigold held up a loose board 

and said these words, the little “‘porkers” wiggled 
and squeezed themselves through the opening most 
joyfully. They never once turned their naughty 
heads to bid their.poor mother good-by. They left her 
in the sty, crying and weeping, for she was too big 
‘to follow after them. She felt so bad that she could 
not stand up, but rolled in the dirt, and turned 
Aunt Penelope’s shiny tin into a cocked hat, and 
then tried to bite it in two. 

Ah, but the little pigs! Didn’t they havea glorious 
time of it? They behaved though extremely rude to 

-Marigold; they grunted and squealed terribly, when- 
ever she came near them. At last she got angry at 
their ingratitude. 

- I’m bound I'll catch one of you,” said she, “and I 
wont give it up till I do.” 

* So Marigold ran, and the little pigs ran, and when 
she felt sure of one, whisk! he was off ona full gal- 
lop aguin, his little heels kicking up in the air, as 
“much as to say, “ I guess not, quite.” At last a cross 
voice brought Marigold to her senses, and what was 
her horror to find her aunt looking over the barn- 
yard fence. 

“ Wal, I never, in all my born days!” said Aunt 
Penelope, holding up her hands. 

Her nose was sharper than ever, and her voice 
more vinegary. 

“Start yer boots inter the house, now, miss, ’n jest 
wait till I come.” 

Marigold wondered what her aunt would do to her; 
*she’d have a boxed ear, she guessed. But no, when 
. her aunt came in, she only looked at her very sol- 

emnly, and said: 

~- “T'm not goin’ to be troubled with you any longer, 
after this. I’ve made up my mind on this.” 

Marigold felt secretly pleased, and wanted very 
much to smile at the “tin” that her aunt had pick- 
ed out of the sty. Her aunt went stiffly on: 

“T shall—” Marigold pricked up her ears breath- 
lessly. ‘I shall send you to the district school to- 
morrow.” 

“0, Aunt Penelope,” began Marigold, in the great- 
est distress. 

“There, don’t you dare to say a word, you tor- 
ment.” Aunt Penelope stamped her foot upon the 
ground. “And don’t you move for the next hour.” 

So Marigold stayed as still as a mouse, on the edge 
of the high wooden chair, watching her aunt beating 
up the eggs, and whipping the pies into the oven, 
and thinking of to-morrow. O, she knew she would 
die to go to school, when she was such a dunce; 

‘how they would laugh at her, and then there were so 
many there, and they all looked so nice, and she 
would have to go in her shabby brown gown and 
her clumpy shoes. Poor child! She put up her lit- 
tle dirty paw so often to her eyes, that she was soon 
a sad-looking sight. 

When Marigold went to bed that night, she was 
wicked enough to wish that to-morrow might never 
come. But then she really didn’t think when she 
said that, you know. 

It was pretty hard, to be sure, when the next day 
did come. All the scholars stared at her, and put their 

heads together, as if they were trying to settle what 














kind of a queer animal she was. Then the master 
called out her name so loud, all of a sudden, that she 
jumped as ifa cannon had gone off beside her, and 
that made the scholars titter. 

**Come up to me,” said the master; and she went 
up with her big shoes, clumpety clump over the bare 
floor, and the odious brown gown felt more odious 
than ever. A 

“Did you ever go to school before?” asked the 
master. 

“No,” said Marigold, stooping as much as she 
could, so as to hide her shoes. 

“No sir, if you please,” said the master. 
you read?” 

“No,” from Marigold again. 

“ You know your letters, of course?” 

Marigo}d never uttered a word; she was bursting 
with anger and shame. The room was so still you 
could have heard a pin drop. The master placed be- 
fore her a pasteboard tablet. All the letters were 
printed on it, very big and black. 

‘‘ What's that?” asked the master, pointing to E. 

Marigold didn’t know, but she felt that everybody 
was listening to her, so she said “‘A.” 

“No,” the master shook his head. ‘‘ What’s that?” 

That was O. Marigold knew it, and it made her 
feel a little better. But then he pointed to X, and R, 
and G, and T, and Marigold hung her head, and at 
last said, desperately : 

“1 don’t know any of ’em,” and burst into such a 
tempest of sobs, that the whole school shouted with 
laughter. 

All the scholars staid at noon. Marigold heard the 
jingle and clatter of tin pails, as the hungry little 
mortals hastily pulled off the covers. Marigold sat 
with her head buried in her hands, leaning forward 
against the desk. She gave her own little dinner- 
pail a spiteful kick with her foot, for she was very 
hungry, and she had made up her mind not to touch 
a@ mouthful. 

She staid so, feeling very hard and bitter against 
everybody, till the children had all gone out, and 
the room grew still. She lifted her head then, and 
looked round, but she dropped it immediately, for 
there right teside her stood alittle girl with long 
curls, and a pretty ruffled apron. 

“Marigold Finch,” said the little girl, softly, 
“wont you come and eat dinner with me?” 

“T don’t want any dinner. Go away!” said Mari- 
gold, crossly, twitching off the arm, that had some- 
how crept round her shoulder. . 

“ Do come,” pleaded-the stranger; “they are all 
down on the green playing, and I know the splendid- 
est butter-nut tree where we can go, and nobody’ll 
be there to see us.” 

Marigold at last allowed herself to be coaxed; and 

after her fifth slice of bread-and-butter, she grew 
quite talkative with her new friend. She told her 
how she hated to come to school, Because her Aunt 
Penelope always said she’d be the stupidest block- 
head there; how Aunt Penelope, was very cross to 
her, she guessed “ ’cause she was an old maid,” and 
made her wear shoes a “‘ mile too big,” and “cut all 
her old dresses over for her,” and when her father 
came home from California, she was just going to 
tell him all about it. 
Then Grace, that was her new friend’s name, told 
her not to mind anything about it, at all, and wait 
till her father came home, and the girls didn’t mean 
anything by laughing at her; they were only “‘ full of 
fun.” And when Marigold accepted the half of 
Grace’s piece of pie, her heart was as light as a bit of 
sponge cake. Just then two great black eyes peeked 
through the bushes at them. 

“O Grace, said the owner of the eyes, “why didn’t 
you come with us, we’ve had such a first-rate time, 
haven’t we?” 

“ Haven’t we, though?” answered a dozen other 
voices, and out of the bushes came dancing and 
scampering nearly the whole school. 

* “ We have been everywhere after you, Grace,” said 
one girl. 

Do look,” said another. “ Ifshe didn’t stay away 
just to fuss over that little dunce.” 

Then they all stared at Marigold with contempt. 


“T think you might go away and let us alone,” 
said Grace, pleasantly. ‘“‘ We don’t want to be dis- 
turbed.” 

“T don’t care, we want to stay,” said big black eyes. 
“We want to talk to what’s-her-name there. Some 
kind of a Goldfinch, aint she, eh?” 

“She looks exactly like a Gold-finch, don’t she?” 
asked one, mockingly. 

**O yes, she’s dressed so fine!” jeered another. _ 

“And most likely she sings like a goldfinch,” said a 
third, patting Marigold’s head. 

“T can sing,” said Marigold, defiantly tossing back 
her rough locks, and standing up, *‘ I can sing.” 

“Ho, ho! what a dear little spitfire it is,” said the 
black-eyed girl, who was always the leader in such 
things. “ Well, sing, then, pretty one. Hearing’s 
believing, you know. Come, girls, be all ready to 
clap when she gets through.” 

Marigold saw she could not get away, but she 
turned round and looked at them, flushed and trem- 
bling at their rudeness, and thought to herself, ‘‘ Well, 
they shan’t make me sing, anyhow !” 

“Ahem! Miss—a—Finch. The—a—publicare—a— 
waiting,” continued her tormentor, in a grand voice, 
and with a flourish of her hand and a bow down to 
the ground. 

Suddenly Marigold changed her mind, and without 
another word, began to sing. The girls stepped talk- 
ing and drew back a little. They opened their eyes 
wider, they looked at each other, they looked at Mari- 
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gold, who with cheeks like carnation pinks, eyes 


brighter than diamonds, lips like the scarlet of a 
flamingo’s wing, poured the notes out of her quiver- 
ing little throat in a shower of melody. Huw she 
sang! Any sensible goldfinch would have taken to 
his bed and died with envy if he had listened to her. 

None of the scholars had ever heard anything like 
it before. When she was done they slunk away in 
silence and in shame, and when the bell rang for the 
afternoon session, Marigold walked into school hand 
in hand with Grace, and nobody troubled her. In- 
deed the scholars had been unkind more out of 
thoughtlessness than anything else, and now, anxious 
to “‘ make up,” they went to the other extreme, and 
made Goldfinch—so they always called her after this 
—prime favorite, in spite ofher ignorance, her frowsy 
hair and her shoes. 

Then Goldfinch set herself hard at work. Knowl- 
edge crept in and took the place of ignorance; the 
frowsy hair she brought into shape by patient comb- 
ing and hard brushing, and a tuck that she secretly 
let out in the skirt of her brown dress, nearly hid her 
disgraceful shoes. 

But although she had risen so much in the world, 
still as is natural to many of us, she asked for 
** more.” 

“What's the use, after all, of singing nice and 
being smart?” said she to Grace. “I’d a great deal 
rather be pretty like you.” 

“Pooh!” laughed Grace; “they say I’m nothing 
but a doll, with my pink cheeks and blue eyes.” 

“ Well, just see what a lot of freckles I’ve got on 
my face, and my hair is just like rope-yarn.” 

“You've got pretty eyes, anyway, Goldy, so,” said 
Grace, warmly. 

“Have I, truly?” asked Marigold, earnestly. 
“What do they look like?” 

“O, when you stand in the sun, like you’re doing 
now, they look just like—like new horse-chestnuts.” 

Then they both laughed, and Marigold said, 
merrily: 

“ They must look like bull’s eyes, then.” And she 
determined to look at her eyes in the glass the minute 
she got into the house. 

That was early in the spring, and she and Grace 
were coming home from school when they had this 
confab. It was the middle of summer before Mari- 
gold walked out or saw Grace again. For weeks and 
weeks she was very sick; she tossed and screamed in 
the delirium of fever. She cried, ‘ Father, father, 
father, come home to your little Marigold.” When 
she was sickest, he came home, but she went on just 
the same calling for him, ‘ Father, father, father,” 
for she did not know him. 

Yes, her father came home from the gold mines 
with heaps and heaps of hard, shiny, yellow stones, 
but he could take little pleasure in his money for fear 
his little daughter would never be well enough to 
enjoy it with him. He did everything for her while 
she was sick, and carried her away from Aunt Pene- 
lope who had been so cross to her. 

But after a long, long time, reason came to Mari- 
gold again. She remembered closing her eyes in her 
aunt’s little attic, where the brown rafters almost 
touched her head, and the stars peeped down at her 
through the skylight. Now everything was wonder- 
fully changed. Smiling cherubs were painted on the 
ceiling above her, and the beautiful carpet looked as 
if it was made of green moss and had pink roses 
sprinkled over it; from the long open windows pretty 
curtains floated like soft, sailing white clouds. Mari- 
gold in her astonishment sat up in bed, and right op- 
posite to her was another little girl sitting up in 
another bed. ,This little girl was very white, and had 
the cunningest rings of glossy brown hair that Mari- 
gold had ever seen. She put up her hand to feel at 
her own stubby locks, and the little girl opposite put 
up her hand just the same. When Marigold put hers 
down, so did she. “ Why,” said Marigold, out loud, 
and then a great tall, black-bearded man bent over 
her and kissed her, and she knew him now, and clung 
tight round his neck with both her hands. 

“ Papa, papa,” she cried. And then she fell asleep 
with her heart full of joy, for the little girl opposite 
was herself that she had seen in the mirror, and her 
father had come home to stay forever. 

It was examination-day at the district school. 
Marigold had grown so well and strong that she went 
and sang. Her father heard her, and he was very 
proud of her. Her hair was still in little rings round 
her face, soft and silky as floss, and her eyes were like 
the brown, velvet leaves of a marigold. She wore a 
net her father had brought her, with little shining 
gold dollars hanging from every mesh, and her white 
dress was gayly looped with bright-colored ribbons. 
The scholars were delighted at her good fortune, and 
said to each other: 

‘*Our Goldfinch has grown handsome, hasn't she? 
She looks now as pretty and sings sweeter than the 
birds. Is it not so?” . 

And they all answered, “‘ Yes.” So her name fitted 
her every way, and she was really and truly a Gold- 
finch at last. 

LIFE WITHOUT AIM. 

That person who spends a whole existence without 
a realization of the great ends for which he is de- 
signed, without feeling a soaring of the soul above 
mere mercenary motives and desires, not knowing 
that he is a portion, as it were, of one vast machine, 
in which each piece has a part to perform, having no 
heart beating in common with those of his fellow- 
men, no feeling in which self is not the beginning 
and the end, may well be said not to live. His mind 
is shut in by a moral darkness, and he merely exists, 
a@ blank in the world, and goes to the tomb with 








BHumors of the Day. 


THE MYSTERIOUS BOTTLE OF WHISKEY. 


Mark Twain of California describes a mysterious 
bottle of whiskey which he purchased for medicine: 

There was something strange about that bottle of 
whiskey. I called to see a young lady one evening 
some three months ago—a thing Iseldom do. I found 
her suffering that exquisite torture which can be in- 
flicted by only one distemper in all the world—a cold 
‘in the head. Her eyes were red, her nose was scalded 
and so scathed and chopped that she blew scales from 
it with every blast. Her voice sounded as if she were 
talking through a tin horn. She said that she had 
entertained that cold for fivedays, and would have to 
entertain it five days longer—she had never got rid of 
one on easier terms. I said I could cure it in twelve 
hours. She was frantic with joy. She would have 
embraced me had we been near relatives. But sadly 
enough, such was not the case. I said,“ Drink a 
level tumbler full of whiskey straight, and go to bed.” 
Her joy departed. She sighed, and went on blowing 
her nose as before—her beautiful nose—her beautiful, 
scaly, scalded nose. I was inflexible. I said, “It 
must be; it is a military necessity; drink a tumbler 
full of whiskey cold and without water; dispose your- 
self comfortably in bed; in two minutes that infa- 
mous, disagreeable tickling sensation in your nose— 
that wretched and eternal desire to sneeze—will have 
passed away, and you will be serene and happy—as 
calm and contented, and as indifferent to worldly 
things as the sinless angels be; in five minutes you 
will begin to heave grandly up and down like a state- 
ly ship on the long ground swell of the sea; this is 
the very sublimity of happiness; in seven minutes 
and a half you will rot know enough to come in when 
it rains; in ten minutes you will not care a—that is 
to say, you will not care a cent; in fifteen minutes 
you will be as tight as a brick—but who will ever 
know it? in another minute you will be sound asleep 
—and the thing is accomplished; you will never stir 
@ peg nor turn over for twelve hours. Then you will 
get up as fresh as a lark, and the last vestige of your 
cold will have departed to the four winds of heaven. 
Try it!” 

She was converted. I went out to get her a bottle 
of whiskey. I went to Smith’s place, I said to my- 
self, ‘‘ I have drank barrels and barrels of this fellow’s 
whiskey, in the reduction of my semi-annual culds, 
and can depend on its purity and excellence.” I 
never saw that girl again until last week, and then 
she looked like Lazarus must have looked when he 
first sallied forth from the tomb. She had taken a 
glass of that whiskey and gone to bed. When she 
woke up next day, her cold was gone, but she was 
fearfully sick. During the next three months she 
passed out of one di into ther so fast that 
the doctors could hurdly keep up with her galloping 
experiments, and she never got a chance to get out of 
bed during the whole time. 

A lady called in to see her one day, and while con- 
versing pleasantly her eye fell on the treacherous 
bottle. She took a swig and went into fits. On an- 
other occasion, two ladies who came to “set up,” felt 
themselves spell-bound by the mysterious bottle; 
they could not keep their eyes off it; it gleamed from 
a side-table with unholy fascination; it triumphed 
over them at last, and they took a drink. They laid 
right down on the floor and began to gasp and sweat 
and groan; and thenceforward for six weeks those 
two women were harried and bullyragged by every 
disease known tothe books. A minister of the gospel 
fell under the baneful influence of that bottle at last; 
he took a drink and went to his pulpit and launched 
out the direst discourse that ever was heard in Cali- 
fornia; he advocated Deism and Atheism and Spirit- 
ualism and Catholicism and every other ism he could 
think of, and then came down and tried to clean out 
his congregation; he was a rampant madman for 
weeks together. Three more women suffered from 
that bottle. Lately the family moved, and the infer- 
nal bottle was taken along. It had been long sup- 
posed to be empty, but the servant who was set to 
arrange the furniture in the new house, found a sup 
of the lees remaining, and drank it. She is put in 
Stockton now. After that, an old chiffonier came 
along, and the family gladly conferred upon him the 
fatal bottle without recompense. While he was carry- 
ing it down stairs he took a smell at the cork and fell 
and broke his leg. I shall always think there was 
something mysterious about that bottle. I have 
“ worked up” this narrative a little, but in the main 
I have given actual facts, merely embellishing them 
in a scarcely perceptible degree. The original victim 
—the young lady—has gone to the springs to recruit 
her health, what there is left of it, which isn’t much. 








MINOR JOKES. 
SQUARE AND ROUND.—It is an extraordinary fact 
that one square-built man has been known to tight 
twenty rounds. 
Don’t SNUB THE POOR NEGROES.— You have only 
to look in their faces to see how awfully they have 
been snubbed by nature. 
There are no divorce laws in Turkey. When the 
Turks get jealous of their wives, they give 'em the 
sack, and that’s the last of ’em. 
UPRIGHT AND DOWNRIGHT.—When upright men 
die, they are supposed to go right up. Per coutra, 
downright rascals are believed to go right down, 
A Parapox.—If a young lady wishes to encourage 
her lover when he gives her a squeeze, the best thing 





scarcely a regret. 


she can do is to re-press him. 
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HE hall door was open, as I was 


ters, and rich, heavy mould- 
ings, and a faimt scent of sweet- 
brier floated in. It was one of 
those delicious June days that 
always sets me wondering what 
heaven can be, when earth is so 
lovely. 

I had been at Fonthill House 
nearly all of my vacations— 
partly as seamstress and partly 
as friend—for five years, The 
family consisted of Mrs. Font- 
hill, Alice Crofton, an orphan 
‘ niece, and Harry Fonthill, the 
adoptei sun, and heir prospective to the great Font- 
hill property. My mother whom I scarcély remem- 
ber, was an early and intimate friend of Mrs, Fonthill; 
and so, when five years ago my father died, also, 
leaving me homeless and portionless, Mrs. Fonthill 
insisted on my making my home there—which I did; 
teaching, however, a greater portion of the time in a 
neighboring town. She had been very tender with 
me for my dead mother’s sake, and I had grown to 
love her very dearly. 

But Iam wandering. I was about half-way down 
the stairs when the sound of a raised voice—an un- 
mistakably angry one—reached me from the dining- 
room. I paused, undecided whether to go on or 
return, but finally walked slowly on, until I stood in 
the dining-room door. How well I remember how 
everything looked that morning! I have thought of 
it alla hundred times since. The sunshine stream- 
ing down the long dining-room; the table with its 
massive service of silver; the quaintly-carved furni- 

ure of black walnut, and purple velvet, and the 
*high panelled wallx, of heavy oak. 

In a lounging-chair, in the great bay window, sat 
Alice Crofton, the morning sunshine nestling in her 
soft, golden-brown curls, One daintily-slippered 
foot just peeped out frum the folds of her delicate 
morning-dress, of pale rose cashmere. I'r ber, 
too, of noting that a tea-rose, in the window, had 
opened since the day before. Harry stood leaning 
against the sideboarl, and near the head of the table, 
flushed and angry, stood Mrs. Fonthill. I never saw 
a person in such a passion before. She seemed to 
have lost all control of herself, and launched out in 
reproaches, insults and invectives, without stint. 
She taunted Harry with being a low adventurer, 4 
nameless impostor, and in fact everything mean and 
despicable. 

All I could gather from the torrent of words, was, 
that he had been expelled from college, for some 
misdemeanor. But, though naturally of a quick, 
impetuous temperament, he stood there as still as 
marble, and almost as white. The white teeth were 
set into the lips until the blood started, and one hand 
clenched the window-seat till it grew purple under 

the nails. What self-control the boy had! I had 
never given him credit for it. When she at last 
paused, exhausted by her violent passion, he straight- 
ened himself up—and ah! how haudsome and noble 
he looked! saying, in an even tone: 
“ Is this all, Mrs. Fonthill?” He had always called 
her “ mother,” and I could see she winced, slightly. 
“Ts it not enough, sirrah?” 
“Perhaps. At least I think you will be sorry that 
it was so much, some day. Good morning.” 
And lifting his hat, he walked slowly away, ap- 
parently as cool and calm as if his blood was of ice. 

Bat I knew him so well! I knew it had been a ter- 

rible struggle. But he had conquered; he had not 
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